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THE REPORT of the Chamber of Mines of the Trans- 
vaal shows that the production in December was 196,- 
023 ounces of fine gold. This makes the production 
for the year 1902 a total of 1,704,410 ounces, or $35,- 
230,155. The production for last year, therefore, was 
nearly one-half of that reported for 1898, the year 
before the outbreak of the War. We may note here 
that the total production, as officially reported, dif- 
fered from our estimate published on January 3 by 


1 


oniy 0.005 per cent. 


R 


THIS ISSUE we publish a paper on a new method 

‘ating the zinc-gold slimes obtained in the pre- 
cipitating boxes of cyanide mills. It was developed 
by Mr. P. S. Tavener, at the Bonanza Mill, Johannes- 
burg. The method presents advantages in regard to 
economy, speed and minimum amount of by-prod- 
ucts. It is likely that the full account which we are 
able to publish will prove of immediate and practical 
use to metallurgical chemists at our western mines. 
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We hope so. It is a pleasure to give our readers any 
information which will enable them to improve or 
even to test the technical practices in vogue. We 
hope others will imitate the professional spirit of Mr. 
Tavener and come forward with descriptions of im- 
proved methods developed by them in the course of 
their work. 
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WE REFERRED in our last issue to the discoveries of 
iron ore in Moose Mountain, in the Nipissing Dis- 
trict of Ontario. Perhaps discovery is hardly the cor- 
rect word, since the existence of iron ore in that reg- 
ion has long been known; it would be better to call 
it the determination of the commercial value of the 
deposit. On another page we give some account of 
the Moose Mountain ore-body from our special corre- 
spondent in the Sudbury District, and also a report on 
the range for which we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the Ontario Bureau of Mines. These reports 
show that the district promises well, and that there 
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is a strong probability of the development of one 
or more important mines there. The property which 
will be first exploited is controlled by parties from 
Michigan and Chicago, some of whom have had ex- 
perience in iron mining. 
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THE TAKING of testimony before the Anthracite 
Most of the 
witnesses heard during the week have been called for 
the companies’ side of the case. The evidence has 
tended, generally, to substantiate the operators’ conten- 
tions that the general efficiency of the miners has de- 
creased; that discipline is no longer properly main- 
tained; and that the miners, for the past year, have 
been fairly paid for their work. Incidentally, it has 
shown, or rather confirmed, the charges of violence 
and lawlessness in the region. Upon the whole, the 
operators’ witnesses have made a better showing 
upon the stand than those who were called on the 
Union side. It is evident that a good deal will de- 
pend upon those witnesses whom the Commission 
may call later for its own information and to clear 
up such points as have not been established by the evi- 
dence already heard. While there is no certainty as 
to how much longer the deliberations of the Commis- 
sion will continue, there is an evident intention to 
hasten matters as much as possible. 
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THE DETAILED report of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, given on another page, shows 


Strike Commission proceeds slowly. 


that the total production of pig iron, including spieg- 
eleisen and ferro-manganese, in the United States in 
1902 was 17,821,307 long tons, showing an increase of 
1,942,953 tons over 1901. The figures thus reported 
are larger than those given in our estimate of Jan- 
uary 3 by one-half of one per cent, a very small dif- 
ference in so large a total. That our estimate fell 
slightly below the mark was due to too great an al- 
lowance being made for the stoppage of furnaces in 
the Central West, resulting from short supplies of 
coke. From the final figures it is evident that the 
complaints of the furnaces were somewhat exagger- 
ated, their object being doubtless to keep the rail- 
roads up to the work as much as possible and to 
avoid the delays of which they complained. Making 
all these allowances it is evident that the estimate 
was a very close one. 

Of the pig iron made last year 10,393,168 tons were 
classed as bessemer pig and 2,038,590 tons as basic 
pig, the remainder being foundry and forged iron, 
with the exception of 212,981 tons of spiegeleisen and 
ferro-manganese. Pennsylvania produced about 45 
per cent of the total and Ohio a little over 20 per 
cent last year. 
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IMPORTANT, IF TRUE. 


In this category of unconfirmed news, recorded by 
the press during the week, may be mentioned the dis- 
covery of rich gold gravel on the Tanana River in 
Alaska, the striking of oil in the same mineral reg- 
ion north of Cook’s Inlet, the proposed development 
of iron ore measures in Labrador, the outburst of 
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volcanic activity amid the well-known silver mines 
of Batopilas, Mexico, the rumored exhaustion of the 
Beaumont oil-field in Texas, and the acquisition of 
Scandinavian copper mines by the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company. All this is important, if true. 


R 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


The success of the Mond nickel process, as carried 


on in England, has been seriously hindered by the dis- — 


covery that the process is dangerous to the health of 
the men employed. During the summer there were 
over twenty cases of slight poisoning after a break- 
down in the plant, and during the past month there 
have been three deaths from the same cause. The 
works are now shut down and both Dr. Mond and the 
company are sparing no expense in investigating the 
cause of these mishaps. Inquiries in the same direc- 
tion are also being conducted by the English Gov- 
ernment experts. It is stated that the symptoms are 
different from anything previously known to the 
medical profession, so that they are not likely 
to have been caused by the carbonic oxide employed. 
The source of danger is probably the volatile com- 
pound of nickel and carbonic oxide which is formed. 
There have been many difficulties encountered in the 
working out of this process and it is over ten years 
since the first experimental plant was erected. Doubt- 
less, however, experience will eventually point out 
a way of operating with safety. Many successful 
metallurgical and chemical processes in their begin- 
ning have suffered from drawbacks. 

There are few firms who take such care of their 
employees as Brunner, Mond & Company, and Dr. 
Mond has always exercised similar care at the Cly- 
dach works of the Mond Nickel Company. While 
referring to this subject it may be of interest to give 
details of the new scheme of Brunner, Mond & Com- 
pany, which they have recently devised for their em- 
ployees, with a view to medical attendance, allow- 
ances during sickness, and payments in case of death. 
The scheme is in the form of a benefit society and is 
managed by a committee of fifteen, of whom ten are 
elected by the men and five by the firm. The financial 
support is given entirely by the firm and the men are 
not required to contribute anything out of their wages. 
A special medical man is appointed to take charge 
of the dispensary and to attend at the workmen’s 
houses; medicines are supplied free of charge. Strin- 
gent rules are laid down for the prevention of abuse 
of this benefit. For instance, the workman is not en- 
titled to benefit if his illness is caused by an acci- 
dent in the football field or in other rough sports. 
Also he must not be seen in a saloon nor be out 
late at night while on sick leave; while if his ill- 
ness is found to be caused by intemperance or miscon- 
duct he has to refund all the benefit received and is 
liable to instant dismissal from the service of the 
firm. It should be mentioned that this scheme is en- 
tirely independent of the provisions for compensa- 
tion in case of accidents that occur in the perform- 
ance of their duties. Such provisions are already 
governed by the law under the Employer's Liability 
Act. The scheme under review is entirely gratuitous 
on the part of the firm, but it is obvious that the 


services of workmen whose health is watched over in - 


this way are of much greater value to the firm than 
those of a miscellaneous unprotected crowd, and the 
firm is thus thoroughly and deservedly compensated 
for the trouble they take. 


THE VALUATION OF MINES. 


In this issue a correspondent brings forward a per- 
tinent query concerning the unprofitable result of a 
large percentage of mining investments. It is a broad 
question, which may be answered humorously, cyn- 
ically or straightforwardly, according to the mood of 
the person interrogated. We can only reply in all 
seriousness, for it is a subject fundamental to the 
mining industry. Our correspondent gives a num- 
ber of indubitable causes for failures, but we think 
he has omitted the most important of them all. We 
refer to the over-valuation of mines. 

In order to discuss the matter profitably it is neces- 
sary to take the simplest case of all, a valuable gold 
mine. Eliminate from the enquiry the undevel- 
oped mines and prospects; disregard, for the mo- 
ment, the essential uncertainty of all the occur- 
rences of ore in nature and the difficulty of estimat- 
ing the quantity available; restrict the scope of the 
investigation so as to avoid the complications due to 
varying metal markets—so potent for good and ill 
in the mining of the baser metals; take it for granted 
that you are dealing with a known valuable deposit 
of gold ore which can be profitably worked under 
the given conditions of time and place, and then ask: 
What can make it the basis of a losing investment? 

The answer can include causes as numerous as the 
many vagaries of human nature, but the principal 
source of trouble arises, we believe, from over-valua- 
tion. The appraisement of mines has undergone 
striking development during recent years and it merits 
fuller discussion than the present occasion will per- 
mit. A mine may be said to be worth a given sum 
when it can return that sum as profit from opera- 
tions covering a term of years plus the interest on 
the investment during the period consumed in the 
return of the stated price. When this is translated 
into a share capital the conditions are the same, 
although the amount of interest which should be 
returned in the form of dividends will vary in per- 
centage according to the hazard of different kinds of 
mining. 

Apart from specific causes, there are several gen- 
eral influences which militate against true values. 
There is that expectation of better things, that reso- 
lute hopefulness which is necessary to all explora- 
tory work. We cannot do without it, but it should 
be so restrained as to regard the rules of arithmetic. 
It is natural to the owner, to the manager, to the 
intending purchaser, to all the persons to whom 
the success of the mine ministers, directly or indi- 
rectly ; therefore, all the more reason for taking care 
that the valuation of the mine be intrusted to those 
whose judgment is in no wise vitiated either by san- 
guine sentiment or that disturbing influence which 
is covered by the term participation. To summarize, 
mines are often over-valued because the valuation is 
usually done by people who are interested in get- 
ting a maximum appraisement. 

There is another far-reaching factor: mines are 
frequently bought to sell. It is a cynical truth that 
more money is made by selling mines than by buy- 
ing them—because they are so often sold for more 
than they are worth. Therefore it happens that al- 
though a property may be recognized as worth a 
stated sum, nevertheless shrewd persons will be 
willing to pay a larger amount because they have a 
reasonable expectation of selling it subsequently for 
still more. If this is brought about by further in- 
telligent development, by solving knotty problems of 
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ore treatment, by a new equipment which minimizes 
working costs, that is, by engineering talent of ihe 
best kind, then assuredly the enhancement in Price is 
both warranted and deserved; but when it m« 


ely 
presumes upon the ignorance of individuals or of 


shareholders it partakes of the practices which slide 
imperceptibly into acts that are dishonest. 

The result of these tendencies is that it js | urd 
to purchase mines at a fair valuation—that is, we 
repeat, a valuation such as is likely to give a return 
of the purchase price plus a reasonable interest on 
the capital invested. The supply of good mines js far 
below the demand; in addition to those who 
shrewd enough to recognize that gold mining, if 
properly safeguarded, is the safest industry extant 
there are a larger number who see the advantage of 
trading upon the sanguine temperament of raat 
kind and there is also another class of people who 
tush in where experienced men fear to commit th: m- 
selves. Thus, if a mine is worth a certain sum, as 
nearly as the fact can be determined by skilful and 
trained specialists, then the first group described will 
pay that much for it, while the second will pay more 
according to the popularity of the locality and the 
attractiveness of the scheme, and the third group, 
of innocents, will be deluded into parting with a 
price which, humanly speaking, promises a_ loss 
with dreary certainty, 

These are some of the reasons why mining ven- 
tures prove unprofitable; they are such as time 
alone can remove—time and the education of the 
public to a realization of the fact that while no 
industry affords such rapid and remunerative re- 
turns as legitimate mining, none affords so readily 
the facilis descensus Averni which awaits the greedy 


or the foolish in the financial arena. 
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MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The metal markets continue strong and active. 
Consumption in all lines remains good, manufactur- 
ers being generally busy, and in many cases not too 
well stocked. 

Copper continues to hold the advances noted for 
the last two or three weeks, and the improvement, so 
far as can be seen, is a healthy one. Users of copper 
have apparently made up their minds that there will 
be no falling off for the present and are buying stead- 
ily in order to secure the advantage of present prices. 
Not only is business good at present, but there is a 
great deal of electrical work already in sight for 
the current year and more will doubtless come 
up. Locomotive and engine builders are well sup- 
plied with orders ahead for which they are taking 
considerable amounts of copper, and the shipbui!!ing 
yards, both on the lakes and the seaboard, are «Iso 
full of work. 

In tin, speculators have had their opportunity ‘his 
week and there has been a sharp rise both here and 
abroad. Demand continues good and there is a p0s- 
sibility of a short supply. Stocks of Banka and 
Billiton are not large and spot supplies seem to be 
pretty closely held. 

Lead remains unchanged with about the usual con- 
sumptive demand. Nothing new has developed as yet 
in regard to the proposed combination of the mnu- 
facturers and white lead makers, which has been un- 
der discussion for two or three months past. It is re- 
ported that some of the larger manufacturers are 
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ot inclined to come into the deal on present terms, 
but actual facts about the combination are difficult to 
find. It is also reported that coercive measures have 
been adopted in order to force the smaller manu- 
facturers into accepting the terms offered them. 


Spelter continues strong, with a good demand, and 


the recent recovery in prices appears to be fully held. 
Brass manufacturers and galvanizers are laying in 
stocks and there is apparently no expectation of an- 
other fall. 

Silver has shown slight fluctuations, but is still 
very dull and depressetl. Sales to the East have not 
increased to any extent and the market still remains 
quiet, with a prospect of lower prices. 

The iron market shows comparatively little change, 
although there continues to be a good demand for 
material of all kinds. Pig iron buying is going on 
steadily and already considerable transactions in ‘Ala- 
bama iron for delivery during the second half of the 
year are reported. Until very recently the southern 
furnace men have held back, declining to make 
contracts beyond June, but they are now accepting 
orders for the third and fourth quarters. The sit- 
uation in the West continues somewhat uncertain, 
owing to the railroad troubles and shortage of fuel. 
There has been more stormy weather, interfering 
with transportation, and prospects for immediate re- 
lief are not very bright. 

In finished material, bars, plates and structural 
steel are especially in demand. Many building pro- 
jects are being pressed, and apparently, this class 
of work will take all the material that can be possibly 
supplied. Car and locomotive builders are very busy, 
and have been ordering a good deal of iron and steel. 
Rail mills are now pretty well filled up for the year 
and there is still an unsatisfied demand for girder 
rails, the scarcity of which may interfere with some 
of the electrical projects which are on foot. 

Inquiries for pig iron, steel billets and some finished 
material are reported from abroad, and it is under- 
stood that quite a number of orders have been placed. 
Foreign agents here are watching the market very 
closely and offers of steel and iron have been made 
in several quarters on reasonable terms. 

The western coal market is in worse condition than 
ever. Snow and stormy weather have again been the 
rule, at once increasing the demand for coal and in- 
terfering with the supply. The large cities are gen- 
erally reporting a reasonable quantity in view, but in 
many smaller places there has been trouble and, in 
some cases, actual suffering for want of coal. 

In the Seaboard bituminous coal trade conditions, 
if anything, are somewhat better than a week ago, 
although the supply available for consumption in the 
all-rail trade and at points along Long Island Sound, 
is still insufficient. Heavy arrivals of foreign coal 
at points beyond Cape Cod have temporarily taken 
t section out of the market for domestic coal. Car 
supplies show little improvement, but speculative 
prices are weaker and the situation generally is more 


veful than for some time. 
't is reported that the New York, New Haven & 
tford Railroad Company has contracted for 15,000 
tons of Cape Breton coal—all it could obtain for 
early delivery—and that it has also contracted for over 
100.900 tons of Welsh coal, deliveries to extend over 
considerable period. The report seems altogether 
probable, especially as Welsh coal can now be de- 
livered on the seaboard at a lower rate than our own 
Coal is selling. . 


In the anthracite trade, the railroads, by embargoes 
and demurrage charges, have been making the most 
of their car supplies and have moved an enormous 


tonnage, the shipments on some roads being far’ 


ahead of all records. The mild weather has kept 
down the demand, and speculative prices have fallen 
at New York harbor points over $2 a ton from the 
highest figure of a week ago. While coal at such 
points will doubtless have a short supply until the 
spring opens, all danger of a serious shortage at the 
large consuming centers is probably past. 


DISCUSSION. 





Readers are invited to use this department for the discus- 
sion of questions arising in technical practice or suggested by 
articles appearing in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





SECONDARY ENRICHMENT. 


To the Editor: 

Sir:—I have read with much interest the discus- 
sion on secondary enrichment. You have evidently 
received a notable secondary enrichment caused by 
the precipitation of ideas in the cranial vughs of 
your correspondents. It is desirable to give a va- 
dose circulation to these proposed solutions of a 
fascinating problem. For my part, I confess that 
the crustification of experience makes me cautious 
in accepting the idiogenous ideas of metamorphosed 
geologists, although, very naturally, I welcome the 
metasomatic exchange of ideas which your columns 
precipitate. 

It will, alas, require a dynamic disturbance of 
orographic dimensions to make me forget my expe- 
rience with a financier who was the pseudomorph of 
a philanthropist and caused me to make a descending 
movement into my pocket in order to establish the 
genetic relation between a fool and his money, 
which, at a later date, enabled him to produce a lo- 
calization of bullion among the favorable petro- 
graphic environments of a brownstone mansion on 
Commonwealth Avenue. He said, and I believed him 
to my dissolution, that in his mine secondary enrich- 
ment had brought about a Guggenheim payshoot at 
the point of a Clydesdale horse where it met a 
Standard Oil cross-vein. It seemed so very probable 
to me! However, the results made me feel like a 
volcanic complex, and by the aid of an extensive 
flow of eruptive language I finally made it clear to 
him that blatherskite was not a rare mineral, and 
that I wanted the original deposit which, by a leech- 
ing process, he had extracted from me. 

L’AGNEAU. 


Boston, Dec. 21, 1902. 





CAUSES OF FAILURE IN MINING. 


To the Editor: 

Sir.—It has been estimated that 95 per cent of the 
commercial and industrial enterprises which are 
started every year ultimately prove unprofitable. 
Such business failures are primarly due to incor- 
rect estimation of the trade conditions which obtain 
in every field of commercial operation. These con- 
ditions are innumerable, intricate and constantly 
changing, but nearly all of them are the result of 
merciless competition. 

There is relatively less competition in the business 
of mining the precious metals. Yet even with com- 
petition largely eliminate, I do not believe that min- 
ing enterprises have scored any less percentage of 
failures than the purely commercial, with their in- 
creased attendant hazards of endless competition con- 
stantly accelerated and intensified by cheaper pro- 
cesses of manufacture and various trade combina- 
tions. 

In weighing these opposing conditions it would 
appear as if the investor in mining enterprises should 
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have a better “run for his money” than statistics 
would seem to indicate. 

What are the causes of unsuccessful mining? 

There are many causes, some of which might be 
eliminated if the investor could be shown them. 
Nearly everyone has, at some time or another, 
bought “mining stock” or “taken a_ flyer”; 
yet how many of those whose investments have 
proven disastrous have reinvested or “tried again”? 
Their speculative fever subsides after the bleeding. 
As a result mining engineers are far less busy than 
they might be, and the development of the mineral 
resources of various parts of our country is thereby 
much retarded. A discussion of these conditions, 
their causes, and their ultimate elimination would 
be timely, and it might show many unsuccessful in- 
vestors the proper way to try again. 

After a good many years of activity in the mining 
and metallurgical field, I feel that I can mention a 
few causes of failure of mining enterprises and sug- 
gest a few remedies. If by writing this introductory 
letter and inviting the consideration of this subject 
I can induce some of my fellow-workers to grasp 
their pens and express their ideas, I believe that the 
investing public might profit from the discussion. 

; 1. Starting Wrong. 

Don’t invest money on the strength of a printed 
prospectus or the advice of an “interested friend” 
without preliminary investigation by a reliable en- 
gineer. 

Don’t “take a flyer” in mining, but invest your 
money with the same care and discretion you would 
use in buying bank stocks, real estate or a silk fac- 
tory. 

Don’t trust altogether to luck. Use a little sound 
business sense. 

Don’t invest in a mining company that guarantees 
dividends. Dame Nature has something to say about 
that. 

Don’t invest in a mining company that is selling 
treasury stock and paying dividends at the same 
time. If the mine is earning dividends the company 
owning it seldom has a legitimate interest in selling 
more stock. 


2. Investigation and Management. 


Unless you have had sufficient experience as a 
mining engineer and metallurgist, and the amount 
of your contemplated investment is inconsiderable, 
employ a reliable experienced engineer to report on 
the property. Don’t do this yourself unless you are 
born eternally lucky. Every man to his trade. 

Once you have invested in 4 mining enterprise, in- 
sist on frequent and complete reports covering opera- 
tions at the mine. Employ a competent superin- 
tendent. 

Don’t take your son or your nephew or your clerk 
out of your store or business house and send him 
to Arizona or Colorado to “run things” for you at 
the mine. Sell out first. 

Once you are assured of their qualifications put 
every reasonable confidence in your manager and 
superintendent. Give them a fair show to make a 
dividend payer of your mining investment. 

If you are a director in a mining company do not 
force the manager or superintendent to find a job 
for all of your unsuccessful friends and relatives. 
Let him hire his own men. Don’t convert your min- 
ing property into an asylum for “ne’er-do-wells.” 

3. Operation of Mines. 

Don’t spend all of. your capital’ on top of the 
ground. Do some digging. Don’t buy too much 
territory. Mining claims are cheap. Concentrate 
your operations and your capital at the points where 
your ore bodies have been found. Additional sur- 
face territory means nothing unless it contains ore. 

Don’t expect your ore to grow richer with depth. 
It may gain in quantity but seldom in quality. 

Don’t build a mill or a smelter or reduction works 
until you are certain you have enough ore avail- 
able to keep the mill in steady operation, until at 
least its initial cost is recovered. This advice is 
ancient and worn from constant repetition, yet there 
are innumerable mills and smelters dotting our west 
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ern landscapes to-day which hardly turned a wheel 
because the supply of ore was insufficient or un- 
suitable. 


Don’t build: your reduction works until you have ~ 


assured yourself beyond all doubt as to what kind 
of a process your ore requires to yield up its values, 
You can adapt the mill to the requirements of the 
ore, but you cannot manufacture an ore to run 
through any particular mill or smelter. Spend time 
and money in finding out first what process is pe- 
culiarly adapted to your ore, then you will leave be- 
hind you no silent enduring monument to folly. 
Employ a competent, experienced metallurgist to 
practically test your ores before building a mill. 
Most any process works all right on most any ore 
in a chemical laboratory, but in actual work on a 
commercial scale there are other conditions to con- 
tend with. It is well to find out what these condi- 
tions are before spending money on reduction works. 

I realize that the suggestions I have made and the 
remedies I have advanced with a view to insuring 
greater safety in mining investments are ridiculously 
simple and self-evident to the veriest tenderfoot; but 
this being the case, I will leave it to some one else 
to state why business men continue year after year 
to make the same mistakes in their mining invest- 
ments instead of proceeding along these lines of 
greater safety. They do not seem to learn by expe- 
rience, why—I do not know. However, I would like 
to see these gentlemen have a better “run for their 
money.” Can we not help them? 

Percy WILLIAMS. 
Prescott, Arizona, Jan. 6, 1903. 


METALLICS. 





Culled from all sources. Our readers are invited to assist 
this department by sending similar material. 





The scientific spirit is of more value than its prod- 
ucts and irrationally held truths may be more harm- 
ful than reasoned errors. 





To follow closely an honest and subtle controversy, 
and to have arrived at a definite opinion upon some 
general question of real and practical interest and 
complicated reference, is assuredly the most educa- 
tional exercise in the world. 





Harmonious order governing eternally continuous 
progress—the web and woof of matter and force in- 
terweaving by slow degrees, without broken thread, 
that veil wihch lies between us and the Infinite— 
that universe which alone we know or can know; 
such is the picture which science draws of the 
world. 





Instead of the surface of the earth being that stable, 
fixed thing that it is popularly believed to be, being, 
in common parlance, the very emblem of fixity it- 
self, it is incessantly moving, and is, in fact, as un- 
stable as the surface of the sea, except that its undu- 
lations are infinitely slow and enormously high and 
deep. 





As no man fording a stream can dip his foot 
twice into the same water, so no man can, with ex- 
actness, affirm of anything in the sensible world that 
it is. As he utters the words, nay, as he thinks 
them, the predicate ceases to be applicable; the pres- 
ent has become the past; the “is” should be “was.” 
And the more we learn of the nature of things, the 
more evident it is that what we call rest is un- 
perceived activity; that seeming peace is silent but 
strenuous battle. 





To the struggle for bare existence, which never 
ends, though it may be alleviated and partially dis- 
guised for a fortunate few, has succeeded the 
struggle to make existence intelligible and to bring 
the order of things into harmony with the normal 
sense of man, which also never ends, but, for the 


thinking few, becomes keener with every increase of 
knowledge and with every step towards the realiza- 
tion of a worthy ideal of life. 





The day-fly has better grounds for calling a thun- 
derstorm supernatural, than has man, with his experi- 
ence of an infinitesimal fraction of duration, to say 
that the most astonishing event that can be imagined 
is beyond the scope of natural causes. 





If it were possible to have all the phenomena of 
the past presented to us, the convenient epochs and 
formations of the geologist, though having a certain 
distinctness, would fade into one another with limits 
as undefinable as those of the indistinct and yet sep- 
arate colors of the solar spectrum. 





In pyritic smelting, the fuel, which is usually added 
in small amounts, serves a mechanical rather than a 
thermal purpose. It increases the porosity of the 
charge. For this reason, the use of cord-wood in- 
stead of coke is practicable, where local conditions 
are otherwise favorable. 





Both pyrrhotite and pyrite make excellent materials 
for pyritic smelting, pyrrhotite affording practically 
almost as much heat when undergoing combustion 
in the furnace as does iron pyrite. 





Corundum and the sapphire are essentially identi- 
cal in composition; they are alumina, the oxide of 
aluminum. The sapphire is the transparent form of 
this substance, corundum is the opaque variety. Em- 
ery is a mechanical admixture of corundum and mag- 
netite. It is the presence of corundum in the emery 
which gives it value as an abrasive. 





Asbestos occurs in two forms—distinct minerals; 
one is a variety of amphibole, the other is a variety 
of serpentine, known as crysotile. They are equal 
in heat-resisting qualities, but the latter is superior in 
strength and elasticity of fiber. 





Fluorspar or fluorite is a fluoride of calcium (lime). 
It is mined in southern Illinois and Kentucky from 
veins in limestone, having a thickness of from 2 to 12 
feet. It is employed in the preparation of hydro- 
fluoric acid for etching glass and it is used in the 
manufacture of opalescent glass. These uses, how- 
ever, have become quite secondary since its intro- 
duction as a flux in iron smelting, where it is found 
to be superior in its effects to limestone. 





The domestic supply of platinum comes chiefly 
from the gold placer deposits of Trinity and Shasta 
counties, California. In 1901 the total production in 
the United States amounted to 1,408 ounces, valued 
at $27,526, or a little under $20 per ounce. The im- 
ports of platinum during the same period had a value 
of $1,695,805. The world’s total production averages 
about 165,000 ounces per annum, and Russia supplies 
about 150,000 out of this total. 





Platinum has been found in the copper ores of the 
Rambler mine, near Encampment, in Wyoming. It 
occurs there in the form of sperrylite, the arsenide 
of platinum, and is associated with covellite, the mo- 
nosulphide of copper. Chromite is another mineral 
which is likely to carry platinum in association. The 
platinum of the placer mines of northern California 
is always accompanied by osmium, a rare metal for 
which a use has lately been found in the manufac- 
ture of the Auer incandescent light. This will ren- 
der the platinum mining industry more profitable. 





Quicksilver is produced not only in California, but 
also in Texas and Oregon. Of the total production 
of the United States, in 1901, California contributed 
26,720 flasks, Texas 2,932, and Oregon 75 flasks. A 
fiask contains 76% pounds, and the average price was 
$47.19. The New Almaden Mine, in Santa Clara 
County, has contributed fully one-half of the total 
quicksilver which this country has produced since 
1850, when this industry had its beginning. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has col- 
lected from the manufacturers complete statistics of 
the production of all kinds of pig iron in the United 
States during 1902. The total was 17,821,307 gross 
tons, against 15,878,354 tons in 1901, and 13,789,242 
tons in 1900. The increase last year over I90I was I,- 
942,953 tons, or 12.2 per cent; over 1900 it was 4,032,- 
065 tons, or 29.1 per cent. 

Of the total iron produced last year 378,504 tons 
only were made with charcoal as fuel; 11,665 tons 
with mixed charcoal and coke; and 17,431,138 with 
coke and anthracite coal—chiefly with coke. Of the 
total 8,808,574 tons were made in the first half and 
9,012,733 tons in the second half of the year. 

The division according to classes of iron made was 
as follows: 











1901. 1902. 
Tons. % Tons. % 
* 4,541,250 28.6 5,176,568 


Foundry and forge iron 9. 
9,596,793 60.3 10,393,168 58. 
I, 
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Basic pig .....0+sesceee 1,448,850 9.1 2,038,590 1 
Spiegeleisen and ferro- 
GEROIATIONS 60002000000 291,461 2.0 212,981 1.2 
Dn. co nusksahahanes a 15,878,354 100.0 17,821,307 100.0 


Changes in quantities and proportions of the dif- 
ferent classes of iron last year, as compared with 


1goI, were as follows: 
Tons. Per cent. 





Foundry and forge iron ............- I. 635,318 I. os 
DEE MEM aacuwesswaxese e600 is 796,375 D. 2.0 
NE <5 4 use Gases seen dene -- JT. g§80,740 I. 2.8 
Spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese .... D. 78,480 D. 0.8 
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It is remarkable that there should have been such 
a large increase in production in 1902, when there 
were serious adverse conditions to contend with, 
chiefly inadequate transportation facilities, resulting 
in a short supply of coke and iron ore and the bank- 
ing for longer or shorter periods of many furnaces. 
The anthracite coal strike also seriously interfered 
with the activity of many Eastern furnaces. 

This country made more pig iron in 1901 than 
Great Britain and Germany combined, and in 1902 
more than these two countries and Belgium com- 
bined. 

Stocks of pig iron unsold in the hands of manu- 
facturers or under their control at the close of 1902, 
and not intended for their own consumption amount- 
ed to 49,951 tons, against 70,647 tons at the close of 
1901 and 442,370 tons at the close of 1900. 

The whole number of furnaces in blast on Decem- 
ber 31, 1902, was 307, against 266 on December 31, 
1901, and 232 on December 31, 1900. 

Of the 17,821,307 tons of pig iron produced in 1902 
the five largest producing States were: Pennsylvania, 
8,117,800 tons; Ohio, 3,631,388; Illinois, 1,730,220; 
Alabama, 1,472,211, and Virginia, 537,216 tons. 


PRECAUTION AGAINST SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION.—A large cargo of Scotch coal was 
recently shipped from the Clyde for San Francisco in 
a sailing ship. The vessel carried 3,500 tons of coal, 
and as it is well known that Scotch coal is liable to 
spontaneous combustion on long storage, the ship was 
fitted with extra fire-extinguishers. After the cargo 
was loaded and the hatches fastened down, the holes 
were charged with sulphur dioxide gas and the offi- 
cers were instructed to keep them so charged during 
the voyage. 


MINERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
SPAIN.—Imports of fuel into Spain for the eleven 
months ending November 30 were 1,945,035 tons coal 
and 160,031 tons coke. Exports of minerals for the 
eleven months are reported by the Revista Minera as 
below, in metric tons: 





1901. 1902. Chanzes. 
ne er er rer 6,075,945 6,797,465 I. 721.520 
Copper ore .. - 937,664 864,912 D. 72,752 
Zine ore 66,492 78,085 I 11,593 
Lead ore 2,855 2,522 D. 333 
ES Sc cua iow unsenne 358,132 403,498 I. 45,366 
| SSR hee 282,614 249,172 D. 33.442 


Exports of metals were 31,520 tons pig iron, 
against 29,989 tons in 1901 ; 26,072 tons copper, against 
25.224 tons; 1,788 tons spelter, against 2,391 tons; 
154,602 tons lead, against 138,561 tons in rgor. 
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THE LODES OF CRIPPLE CREEK.* 
By T. A. Ricxarp. 

A small section of a single vein will sometimes 
typily the lode-structure of an entire region. Such, 
I believe to be the case in the occurrence which 
is illustrated in Fig. 1. The scale indicates that 
the space covered is about to feet high by 16 feet 
wide. The country is the pink, coarsely crystal- 
line Pike’s Peak granite; the vein, A K, L C, 
appears as a band of iron-stained, decomposed 
granite alongside of a phonolite dike, A B, C D, 
which throws out a nearly horizontal tongue, 
E F, G H, into the country on the west. This 
off-shoot from the dike is crossed by the vein, 
and it affects the distribution of the ore. Thus, 
while the decomposed gold-bearing granite, con- 
stituting the lode, is about 1%4 feet wide, both 
above and below this intrusion of phonolite, it 
is broken up at the place of crossing into a few 
stringers cutting through the phonolite, so that 
while the lode maintains its continuity it does so 


The story told by this section is that the phon- 


olite penetrated the granite, that subsequently a 


line of fracture was established alongside the 
phonolite, that this afforded a passageway for 
ore-bearing solutions, that the impregnation of 
ore was less where the solutions passed through 
the protruding tongue of phonolite, because there 
the rock being closer grained and more fissile 
than the granite, it was broken by a very few de- 
cided cracks rather than by an iregular multiple 
fracturing such as determined the diffused min- 
eralization constituting the lode in the granite; 
further, it is evident that the jointing of the gran- 
ite, due to a condition of strain, must have oc- 
curred subsequent to the intrusion of the phono- 
lite, because the joints cut through the edges of 
the phonolite.” Finally, it is rendered very prob- 
able that the jointing of the granite and the frac- 
turing now identified with the lode were contem- 
poraneous, both being the result of mechanical 
stresses connected with the earth-movements 


altered; the lodes are to be regarded as bands of re- 
placement, rather than the filling of open fissures or 
crevices; nor is there any departure from the rule 
that the lodes were formed during a late period 
in geological history, for the ore is, in every case, 
as far as I know, subsequent to the intrusion of 
the eruptives which penetrate the breccia, itself 
of late Eocene or early Miocene age. While these 
eruptives cut across each other and thereby indi- 
cate their relative succession in geological. time, 
they do not appear to cut across the ore-veins, 
which, on the contrary, pursue their course amid 
varying petrographic conditions, unchecked but 
not unchanging, for to the changes due to this 
variable rock environment we owe the extremely 
interesting differences in ore-occurrence. 

The lodes have originated from lines of frac- 
ture formed subsequent to all the members of 
that volcanic complex which constitutes the gold- 
field. These fractures are the outward manifesta- 
tion of lines of weakness, or of such comparative 





+7+*) GRANITE PHONOLITE ORE 


FIG. 


with difficulty. An important feature of the sec- 
tion is the evidence obtainable as to the relative 
age of the phonolite and the joint-planes in the 
granite. The phonolite is, of course, younger 
than the granite which it penetrates, but this is 
ot all. It is also apparent that the joints in the 
granite are more recent than the dike. Observe 
how the joint-planes, E F and G H, cut through 
the protruding sinuosities of the outer edge of the 
pionolite. It remains to add that there is a dis- 
tinct division, but no selvage, between the hang- 
ing wall, A C, of the vein and the dike which it 
accompanies, while on the other side, K L,. the 
vein is not marked by any clear line, but grad- 
uates, by the lessening of the evidences of de- 
composition, into the outer granite. The east 
wall, B D, of the dike exhibits a marked selvage, 
and it is also accompanied by traces of ore. On 
the joint-plane, G H, which is nearly horizontal, 
there is a slight but evident selvage. 





* Abstracted from a paper read before the American Insti- 
_ of Mining Engineers, at the New Haven meeting, Oc- 
er, 1902, 


1) TYPE OF LODE STRUCTURE AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


which followed the last stages of volcanic ac- 
tivity in the district. 

The foregoing example will serve as a text for 
a general statement. The lodes of Cripple Creek 
are essentially lines of fracture accompanied by 
a variable width of rock, the constituents of 
which have undergone replacement by fluorite, 
quartz, pyrite and other gangue, together with 
gold-bearing tellurides. The width and distribu- 
tion of the ore depends upon the extent and char- 
acter of the fracturing; the study of the latter is 
therefore of vital importance to the miner. Ow- 
ing to the number of volcanic rocks occurring in 
the district, the veins differ greatly in appearance; 
but this difference is traceable to diverse struc- 
tural conditions rather than to diversity of ori- 
gin. In all the lodes which I have examined the 
ore is essentially rock in place, however much 


1 Of course it is possible that the cracks through the phon- 
olite are merely the prolongation of the joints and that this 
extension of the latter may have been of later origin; but 
this is not my interpretation of the evidence as I have 
seen it. 





weakness as is the equivalent of least resistance; 
therefore, it is not at all surprising that the 
veins frequently follow the planes of contact be- 
tween rocks which are unlike in hardness, and 
especially the very close-grained eruptives when 
these traverse the coarse-textured breccia. 

For this reason phonolite is closely related to 
the occurrence of ore, so much so, indeed, as to 
be often confounded with the origin of that ore. 
The later dikes of basalt are also notably con- 
nected with important lodes. It is possible to 
generalize further and state that the dikes, espe- 
cially the very numerous dikes of phonolite, 
spread outward toward the edges of the volcanic 
area and, as a consequence, the strike of the 
principal veins also has a radiated distribution. 
The latter are dependent in their strike upon 
structural relations coincident with the dike sys- 
tem, the arrangement of which points to the ap- 
proximate position of the volcanic vent, or vents, 
supposed to be situated somewhere in the central 
portion of the district. 
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From these preliminary considerations it is evi- 
dent that the study of the district, from the point 
of view of the miner, resolves itself into the en- 
deavor to understand the structural relations of 
the ore-deposits as affected by the fracturing of 
the rocks. Questions of origin may be of great- 
€r general interest, but they do not have any direct 
bearing on the economics of mining. To those 
who conduct mining operations it is not so much 
a question of “Where did the gold come from?” 
as “What are the conditions which determine the 
distribution of it among the rocks now pene- 


trated by mine workings?” Therefore, the patient 


ite,” distributed in yellow patches amid purple 
fluorite, affording specimens of great beauty. 

When, as happens rarely at Cripple Creek, the 
lode consists of massive ore, notably separated 
from its encasing rock, it will be found that such 
definition of structure is due to the presence of 
fluorite and secondary quartz which have so 
filled up the interstices of the decomposed brec- 
cia as quite to obscure its original character. Fig. 
3 represents the main lode of the Gold King 
Mine, in Poverty Gulch. At the time the drawing 
was made the stopes had a maximum width of 
12 to 18 feet. The rock, owing to partial oxida- 
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FIG. 2. ANACONDA LODE IN ANDESITE DIKE. 


deciphering of complicated systems of fracture 
will be of more immediate help to the miner than the 
broad philosophic considerations which render the 
science of ore-deposits so fascinating to all of those 
who are interested, even indirectly, in mining. 

Fig. 2 is a photograph of the Anaconda lode 
as seen in an open-cut in July, 1897. The lode at 
this place forms a part of an andesite dike trav- 
ersing the breccia. The dike exhibits a multipli- 
cation of fractures parallel to its walls, and along 
these lines of cleavage there occur seams of 
quartz and fluorite carrying tellurides.*. In the 
surface workings, the gold liberated from the 
tellurides occurred pseudomorphic after sylvan- 





*The general characteristics of the ores of this district 
have been separately described. ‘The telluride ores of Crip- 
Rs Creek and Kalgoorlie,””’ by T. A. Rickard, Transactions, 

XX, 708-718. 


tion, seemed at first glance to be structureless 
and homogeneous, but on closer investigation, 
prompted by contradictory assays, it was found 
that in the middle of the section afforded by the 
stopes, which were (fortunately for the purpose 
of observation) unencumbered with timbering, 
there was to be seen a compact dark band, A B— 
C D, from which small seams, E E, went out, al- 
most at right angles, into the surrounding breccia. 
This band, which was the vein proper, also con- 





8 Sylvanite is named after the historic mining region of 
Transylvania, where it was first found. Owing to the peculiar 
arrangement adopted by the crystals of this mineral, which 
is such as to resemble Arabic lettering, it is also called 
“graphic tellurium.”” An early analysis of sylvanite from 
Cripple Creek, made by Mr. Richard Pearce, gave Gold 
25.45, Tellurium 60.61 and Silver 13.94 per cent. 

‘See “Further Notes on Cripple Creek Ores,” by Richard 
Pearce, Proceedings, Colorado Scientific Society, Vol. V, 
pp. 15-18. 
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sisted of breccia, but so impregnated with purple 
fluorite and so interpenetrated by secondary 
quartz as to hide the fact. Throughout the mas- 
sive vein-stuff fine iron pyrite was scattered, and 
with the pyrite were crystals of calaverite, ren- 
dering it very rich. At intervals, small cavities 
lined with crystalline quartz occurred, as is indi- 
cated at H, H, in Fig. 3. In these cavities oc- 
curred crystals of native gold pseudomorphic 
after calaverite. Owing to their dull rusty ex- 
terior they looked like bits of rotten wood, and 
it required close observation, especially under- 
ground, to detect them. When scratched they 
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FIG. 3. GOLD KING LODE. 


gave instant testimony of their precious nature. 
Minute stringers of ore, rendered noticeable by 
the color of the fluorite, followed the cross-frac- 
tures or joints in the surrounding breccia, and, 
as delicate threads, accompanied the central vein, 
A B—C D, the boundaries of which were further 
marked by a granular selvage along A C. 

Fig. 4 is very characteristic of Cripple Creek 
veins in breccia. It represents the breast of 2 
level following one of the branches of the Bob- 
tail lode, in the Independence Mine, on Battle 
Mountain. The Bobtail lode itself is similar, but 
its true structure is less evident on account of a 
more diffused impregnation of ore. The oxida- 
tion of the pyrite, accompanying gold-bearing 
tellurides, marks the course of the ore-streaks 
ABandCD. They look, at a distance, like mere 
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stains; but closer observation discloses the fact 
that they are partings, along the lines of fracture 
in the breccia, each of which forms the center of 
a narrow band of oxidized pyrite and very minute, 


brizht, specks of calaverite. The latter is seen, 
under the magnifying glass, to be in process of 
decomposition, the oxidation of the tellurium of 


the telluride in the presence of decomposing py- 
rite having resulted in the formation of the tel- 
lurite of iron® and the liberation of the gold in 
a brown amorphous condition, resembling  yel- 
ow paint which has become tarnished. The trib- 
utary streaks, along the cross-joints of the brec- 
cia, are also gold-bearing for a short distance 
away from A B and C D. 
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FIG. 4. IMPREGNATION ALONG PARALLEL FRACTURES. 


Such parallel partings as have been shown in 
lig. 4 are sometimes so multiplied as to become 
zones of sheeting. An example is exhibited in 
ig. 5, which represents a lode in the Moon- 
Anchor Mine. This type of ore-occurrence is 
horoughly characteristic of the mines in that 
rt of the district known as Gold Hill. The 
eccia is fine-grained. The partings are about 

juarter of an inch apart. They are followed by 

nute seams of red gritty clay, in which the 

‘lurides can be distinguished. The individual 
scams are united by transverse impregnations, 
hich collectively make a pocket or small body 
of ore, in which it is not unusual to encounter 
patches consisting of an almost solid aggregate 
of crystalline calaverite and krennerite.’. This 
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This alteration product has a_definite chemical composi- 
‘on, as has been determined by F. C. Knight. See “A sus- 
pected new mineral from Cripple Creek.” Proceedings of 





tse Colorado Scientific Society, Vol. V, pp. 66-71, October rst, 
Iéos. Mr. Knight’s analysis gave a [page ee on of Fee Os 32.72; 
Te Os, 65.45; and He O, 1.83. The physical characteristics 


ascertained were, a light brown color, a dull luster, a brilliant 
anc uneven fracture, a hardness between 3 and 4, and a 
bright yellow streak. 

,.’ Krennerite is a telluride of gold, approximating calaver- 
ite as regards composition, but differing from the latter in 
Ossessing a perfect cleavage. It is named after Professor 
- A. Krenner, of Buda-Pesth. 
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sheeted structure dies out into the enclosing coun- 
try by the process of a gradual widening of the 
space intervening between each successive part- 
ing. 

The breccia and tuff exhibit the effects of the 
thermal waters, which have penetrated them dur- 
ing the quiescent stage of the volcano. Kaolini- 
zation of the feldspars was the most evident re- 
sult; the dark silicates also are entirely gone and 
are replaced by white mica.’ During the subse- 


quent period, when the ore-deposits were in pro- 
cess of formation, these decomposed fragmentary 
rocks, already partially cemented by their kaolin- 
ization, became further consolidated by siliceous 
solutions, so as to be changed into a compact 


hard rock. Underground, near the veins, by rea- 
son of the bleaching, due to decomposition, the 
breccia has the mottled look which the miners 
recognize by the term “porphyry.” As in the 
case of the granite, secondary minerals are read- 
ily found wherever the breccia has been changed 
into ore and the groundmass of the rock is seen 
to have undergone substitution by fluorite and 
pyrite. The former enters into the groundmass 
so thoroughly, sometimes, as to make it a pur- 
ple rock spotted with bits of bleached andesite. 
It is a feature of the breccia that the groundmass 
of it has undergone mineralization more exten- 
sively than the rock fragments which it contains, 
an observation which illustrates the selective ac- 
tion of the circulating waters. As a consequence, 
even when it is changed into ore, the included 
pieces of andesite are conspicuous and are often 
edged with the ore-forming minerals, such as 
pyrite, fluorite and the tellurides. However, the 
most important change which the breccia has un- 
dergone, in the vicinity of the lode-fractures, is 
its silicification by impregnation with quartz. 


7 As observed both by Lindgren and by Cross. 


FIG. s. 
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This is not so apparent as would be imagined, 
because it does not occur in the form of bands 
of white quartz or dark hornstone, but rather as 
an ill-defined width following the dominant lines 
of fracture. For this reason the ore is often 
harder than the country, and the workings on the 
lode require less timbering than the cross-cuts. 


—. 





STEEL MAKING IN SPAIN.—A steel-making 
plant has just been completed at the Nervion shipyard 


-at Cadiz, Spain. The plant includes two 20-ton open- 


hearth furnaces, with a rolling mill equipped to make 
ship-plates, angles and beams. 





. 


ORE ALONG SHEETED ZONE. 


X-RAYS AS THIEF DETECTORS.—The Lon- 
don Electrical Engineer reports that the Japanese 
Government recently purchased an X-ray machine to 
be used in the Imperial Mint at Osaka, for the de- 
tection of dishonest employees who swallow gold 
coins and carry them away. The machine is used to 
examine suspicious parties as they are leaving the 
mint. It is said to have been successful in several 
cases in revealing the presence of coins in the person 
suspected. It is said that several more machines have 
been ordered for the purpose. 


A LARGE DERRICK.—What is believed to be 
the largest boom derrick in the United States is 
being erected at a granite quarry in Barre, Vt. 
The stick is of Oregon pine, 93 feet 3 inches long 
and 2 feet 5 inches in diameter. The mast is 
held in position by 10 guys, averaging 350 feet 
‘each of 134-inch wire rope. The castings weigh 
42,000 pounds. The derrick can lift easily 100 
tons, and although the breaking strain is 170 
tons, it is said that with extra rigging it can 
handle 200 tons. A special engine, with 12 by 15 
double cylinder, and of 100 horse-power, will 
operate the derrick. 


§ 
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EFFICIENCY TEST OF A NORDBERG AIR COMPRESSOR 
AT THE BURRA BURRA MINE OF THE TENNESSEE 
COPPER COMPANY.* 


By J. Parke CHANNING. 


This compressor, which is of the cross-com- 
pound two-stage type, is located in a brick pow- 
er house, together with a first motion hoisting en- 
gine and an independent jet-condenser. An ad- 
joining brick boiler-house contains two 150 horse- 
power National water tube boilers, which furnish 
steam for the above mentioned engines as well 
as a g and 18 by 12-inch crusher house en- 
gine. The compressor and the crusher house 
engine run condensing while the exhaust from 
the condenser itself as well as part of the inter- 
mittent exhaust from the hoisting engine are car- 
ried to a large Hoppes open feed-water heater. 
The balance of the exhaust steam from the hoist- 
ing engine is discharged into the atmosphere. 
Steam has never been off the jackets of the hoist- 
ing engine cylinders since first turned on. These 
cylinders are jacketed, not from motives of 
economy, but to make the hoisting engine quick 
to respond to the throttle. All the auxiliary cyl- 
inders of the hoisting engine are steam-jacketed. 

The test was made on Sunday. During this 
time, the boilers, which could not be separated, 
furnished steam for the hoisting engine jackets 
and the independent jet-condenser as well as the 
compressor. The crusher engine was not running nor 
was the hoisting engine. 

The makers’ guarantee was that the steam con- 
sumption would be 14 lbs. per indicated horse-power 
when running at full speed, 92 revols. per min., and 
that the ratio of 1 h.p. between the steam and air 
cylinders would be as 115 to 100, or 87 per cent. No 
guarantee as to efficiency of the air end as a com- 
pressing mechanism was given. 

In determining the feed-water consumption 
the engine was to be charged with all water fed 
to the boilers during the test, including that used 
in the steam-jackets. The engine was to be 
credited with all water trapped from the steam 
separators and indicated by the calorimeter test 
of the steam from the separator into the cylinder. 
The engine was further to be credited with what- 
ever heat was contained in the water formed by 
condensation in the steam-jackets and reheaters. 

The test was made under the supervision of 
Mr. C. H. Glasser, the mechanical engineer in 
charge of the construction of the Tennessee Cop- 
per Company’s mine and smelter plant. Feed- 
water was taken by feed-pump from a square 
wooden tank in the boiler-house and water sup- 
plied to the tank from two barrels placed on 
scales set over the tank. No allowance was made 
for the small amount of steam necessary to oper- 
ate this pump. Condensation from steam-jackets 
and reheater of the compressor was drawn .off 
continuously into two barrels partly filled with 
cold water and set on scales, one barrel filling 
while the other was discharging. The height of 
water in the piping system was regulated through- 
cut the test by a gauge glass inserted in an en- 
larged chamber of 6-inch pipe and thermometer 
attached, to record the proper temperature of the 
water. The thermometer reading was taken al- 
ways when the barrel was nearly full or when 
the circulation had been continuous for the long- 
est possible period of time. The condensed water 
from the hoisting engine jackets passed through 
a steam trap to a barrel partly filled with water 
and set on scales. The discharge was intermit- 
tent with the working of the trap. The steam 
used for running the condenser was exhausted 
through coils of pipe laid in a shallow wooden 
tank and constant circulation of cold water main- 
tained in the tank, thus condensing all the ex- 
haust steam, which was led into barrels and 
measured. Each barrel being always filled to an 
exact height, the capacity of the barrels to that 
height was found by weighing before and after the 


* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the Lake Su- 
perior Mining Institute, 1902. 
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test. The slip of air was calculated from the 
relation of the total length of indicator card to 
the length of card on the atmospheric line. 

The theoretical horse-power required to com- 
press and deliver the actual delivery of air by 


air pressure in the receiver, permitting the varia- 
tion of the steam pressure as well as the speed of 
the engine. In other words, whether there be 
ten or twenty drills running, the air pressure in 
the receiver will remain practically constant and 


EFFICIENCY TEST OF NORDBERG CROS® COMPOUND TWO STAGE AIR COMPRESSOR. BURRA BURRA 
MINE, 


Results of Indicator Cards. 


Mean Effective Pressures. 
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I 10.45 a. m. 90 45-74 13.26 16.26 38.24 
2 11.45 a. m. 91 48.90 12.64 16.16 40.70 
3 12.45 p. m. 90 47-17 12.64 16.18 38.18 
4 1.45 p.m. 90 48.0 13.04 16.33 39-94 
5 2.45 p. m. 87 48.04 12.86 16.16 39-45 
6 3-45 p. m. 91 48.92 12.97 16.18 39-35 
7 4-45 p. m. gI 47.88 13.82 16.34 40.81 
8 5-45 p. m. 88 45-04 13-70 16.15 38.75 
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adiabatic compression was calculated from the 
formula on page 501 of Kent: 


. P» 9.29 
W = 3463p, vif (P) if 
Pi 


in which p: is 14 Ibs., pz: is 79.3 + 14 = 93.3 
Ibs. and v: equals 1,976.7 cubic feet. 

The theoretical horse-power by isothermal 
compression was calculated by the formula, 


W =p, v4 1 + Nap. log. : 
1 

The results of the test are given in the accom- 
panying tables. The governor pulley was not the 
right size, and so the speed maintained was only 
90 instead of 92 revols. per min. The in- 
ter-efficiency between the steam and air cylinders 
—95.I per cent—is high, and this figure was 
borne out in another test of the compressor. The 
efficiency of the machine—78.1 per cent—is also 
remarkably good. 

It may be interesting to reduce the figures of 
this compressor as well as two other Nordberg 
machines to the basis of pounds of feed water 
used per 100 cubic feet of free air compressed and 
delivered at 80 Ibs. gauge pressure. 

Newport Mine, compound, two-stage....3.87 lbs. 
Leonard Shaft, triple, three-stage..... .-3.10 lbs. 
Burra Burra Mine, compound, two-stage.3.68 lbs. 

The above figures are reduced to a basis of 80 
Ibs. gauge pressure, as the Newport compressor was 
tested at 100 lbs. and the Leonard at go lbs. 

Particular attention is called to the efficiency of 
the cooling arrangements and the relatively low 
temperature of the finally discharged air. All the 
air valves of the compressor are positively oper- 
ated, being in construction and connection similar 
to the exhaust valves of an ordinary Corliss en- 
gine, there being no trip or release on any of 
them. The discharge valves of the compressing 
cylinder are provided with -auxiliary poppet 
valves, which would open in case the receiver 
pressure was lower than that at which the main 
valve would begin to discharge. The governor 
for this compressor is one especially designed by 
Mr. Nordberg for work of this class, and con- 


RESULTS OF CALORIMETER TESTS WITH PEA- 
BODY’S THROTTLING CALORIMETER. 


sists essentially of a floating lever. The three forces 
which operate upon it are the steam pressure, the air 
pressure and the speed of the machine. This gov- 
ernor is so designed that it maintains a constant 


Indicated Horse Powers. 


P. Steam. 
P. Steam 
Both Steam 
Cylinders. 
. PB. Air. 
Both Air 


L. P. Air. 
wv 
“I 
2 Cylinders, 
a 


4 q eo} 
155.14 136.52 291.66 144.76 131.40 
149.53 147.51 297.04 145.06 140.41 285.47 
147.89 140.78 288.67 144.05 131.39 275-44 
152.56 143.26 295.82 145.21 137-24 282.45 
145-44 133-86 279.30 138.90 131.04 269.94 
153-43 147.58 301.01 145.24 136.72 281.96 
163.49 144.44 307.93 146.68 141.78 288.46 
156.73 127.01 283-74 140.41 130.19 270.60 
153-03 140.12 293-15 143-79 135.02 278.81 


TEST NO. 3, NORDBERG TWO STAGE AIR COM- 
PRESSOR AT BURRA BURRA MINE. 
ALTITUDE 1800 FEET. 


t Date OF Test... ccccccccocsesscvves .»-Feby. 16, 1902, 
@ Duration OF Tost . ooiivéssc2cse0c0%see 8 hours. 
3 Diam. of High Pressure Steam Cyl- 

inder (Steam Jacketed) .......... 14 inches, 
4 Diam. of Low Pressure Steam Cyl- 

inder (Steam Jacketed) ......... 6 28 __ inches, 
5 Diam. of Low Pressure Air Cylinder. 24% inches. 
6 Diam. of High Pressure Air Cylinder. 15% inches. 
7 Stroke of All Pistons........ ceoeves 42. inches, 
BS Bem. OF Pte BOGS. oc occccccsccse 21/1, inches. 
9 Revolutions of Engine, Average per 

Minute ...cccccscccccccsccccccess 90 
10 Piston Speed per Minute ............ 630 —s ft. 
11 Steam Gauge Pressure, Average ..... 145-9 lbs. 
12 Temperature of Steam in Steam Pipe, 

AVETAZE 2000s cece cccccccccees sees 3640 OF. 
13 Steam Pressure in Reheating Receiver, 

NNER CosiineGssnsdua dues ove veees 8 Ibs. 
14 Vacuum in Condenser, Average ..... 25.66 inches. 
15 Air Pressure in Intercooler, Average.. 22.63 lbs. 
16 Air Pressure in Receiver, Average.... 79-3 \bs. 
17. Temperature of Air at Intake, Average 65 °F. 
18 Temperature of Air Leaving Low Pres- 

sure Cylinder, Average ............ 211.§ °F. 
19 Temperature of Air Leaving Inter- 

cooler, Average ..... joeeee Peo 78.5 °F. 
20 Temperature of Air Leaving High Pres- 

sure Cylinder, Average .......+.... 2400=Os °F, 
21 Indicated Horse Power in High Pres- 

sure Steam Cylinder, Average ...... 140.12 
22 Indicated Horse Power in Low Pres- 

sure Steam Cylinder, Average ..... 153-03 
23 Indicated Horse Power in Both Steam 

Cylinders, Average ........-.2.-0s 293.15 
24 Indicated Horse Power in Low Pres- 

sure Air Cylinder, Average ........ 143-79 
25 Indicated Horse Power in High Pres- 

sure Air Cylinder, Average ........ 135.02 
26 Indicated Horse Power in Both Air 

Cylinders, Average ..... se eeeceeee 278.81 
27 Feed Water Weighed to Boilers...... 43,343 ~=siibs. 
28 Reheater and Jacket Water from Com- 

pressor, Weighed ...........seeees 4,081 Ibs. 
29 Average Temperature of Reheater and 

Jacket Water ......cceccessccesees 356.7 °F. 
30 Total Heat in 1 pound of Steam at 

BET) EN, Wiss 6 00 4d's 6150506 655 wie «04-0 1,190.7 H. U. 
31 Total Heat in 1 pound of Water at 

356.7 °F. ere eee ee eee 328.9 H. U. 
32 Equivalent Credit for Reheater and 

Jocket Water .......cesccsececsee 29127 lbs. 
33 Water Weighed from Condensation in 

Hoisting Engine Jackets........... 1,781 lbs. 
34 Steam Used to Run Condenser........ 4,320 Ibs. 
35 Total Credits to Feed Water......... 7,228 ~=Ibs. 


36 Total Feed Water Charged to Engine.36,115 lbs. 
37. Moisture in Steam Shown by Peabody 









Calorimeter ...cccccsscccccccvccens 1.30 % 
38 Credit for Moisture in Steam......... 473 Ibs. 
39 Total Steam Charged to Engine.......35,642 lbs. 
40 Dry Steam per Hour Charged to En: 

GUD sb o465. 004 sck On db ebm heen seen en ae 4,455 Ibs. 
41 Steam Consumption per Indicated Horse 

Power pet HOUr .ecssccossccveses 15.19 lbs. 
42 Guaranteed Steam Consumption per In- 

dicated Horse Power per Hour, at 92 

OU; I EL, isd on ps 5000800 6en 0's 14.00 Ibs. 
43 Excess of Steam Consumption per In- 

dicated Horse Power per hour over 

LAREDO scnuos dead s025.08.5504:5 00 1.19 lbs. 
44 Theoretical Delivery of Free Air per 

Minute at 90 Revolutions ......... 20,378 cu. ft. 
as Slip of Air (Percentage) ............ 3.0% 
46 Actual Slip of Air per Minute ... 61.1 cu. ft 


47 Actual Delivery of Free Air per Min- 
Me, NER ek caw veew ne os.c3.05:06:< 1,976.7 cu. ft. 
48 Theoretical Horse Power Required to 
Compress and Deliver Actual Deliv- 
ery of Air at Receiver Pressure by 
Adiabatic Compression ............. 306.53 
49 Theoretical Horse Power Required to 
Compress and Deliver Actual Deliv- 
ery of Air at Receiver Pressure, by 


Isothermal Compression ........... 229.0 
so Actual Horse Power Shown by Air In- 

EO TD” Siac bs 'nn655 08 <0 ose 278.81 
51 Actual Horse Power Shown by Steam 

SNE RIED o 5-0:6.090545 045,545 ~ 08 293.15 
s2 Actual Horse Power Consumed by Fric- 

oe ee rer ree 14.34 
53 Efficiency Ratio Between Steam and Air 

Ls ths $s adore Wane on snide 95.1% 


54 Efficiency Ration Between Steam and 
Air Cylinders Guaranteed by Builder 87% 
ss Efficiency of Machine. or Ratio of 
Steam I. H. P. to Theoretical Air 


I. H. P. Isothermal Compression... 0 78.1% 
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the speed of the engine will vary to suit the de- 
mand for air. This variation of speed is, of 
course, made by varying the cut-off point on the 
high-pressure steam cylinder. In practice this 
governor has been found to be entirely satisfac- 
tory, and is a great improvement over the older 
types which were more or less intermittent in 
their action, even if otherwise satisfactory. 


AN ONTARIO IRON ORE DEPOSIT. 


By THE OnTARIO BurREAU oF MINES. 


The iron ore deposit in the township of Hutton, 
Province of Ontario, which has attracted consider- 
able attention during the last few months, is on the 
western end of the iron range which was traced 
across the District of Nipissing in 1900 by W. G. 
Miller and described by him in the Report of the 
Provincial Bureau of Mines for that year. Outcrops 
of the iron-bearing formation are found at different 
points across the district for a distance of about 80 
miles, the strike being in a general east and west di- 
rection. It may be explained that the term “district” 
is applied to newer parts of the Province which have 
not been divided, as yet, into counties. Nipissing 
occupies a large tract in the northeast portion of On- 
tario, and the township of Hutton lies on its western 
boundary. The township is about 35 miles by wagon 
road from the town of Sudbury, which is the center 
of the nickel industry. 

The Nipissing iron belt possesses a striking re- 
semblance to the Vermilion Range of Minnesota, be- 
ing composed, for the most part, of interbanded lay- 
ers of jasper, or some closely-related form of silica, 
and iron ore. The Nipissing ore so far discovered is, 
however, chiefly magnetite. 

Up to the present the surface exposure of ore in 
Hutton is the largest found on the range. It is not 
surprising, however, that numerous similar exposures 
of merchantable ore have not been found on the range 
when one considers the very cursory examination 
which has been made of it, owing largely to the 
dificulty of traveling and to much of the surface 
being covered with earth and vegetable matter. 
Moreover, considering the history of the ranges on 
the south and west of Lake Superior, it would hardly 
be expected that many massive bodies would be found 
at the surface. In an interesting interview published 
in the Marquette Mining Journal on December 4 last, 
Prof. R. Pumpelly, who did exploring on the Mar- 
quette and Menominee ranges as early as 1867 and 
has since taken a very prominent part in the develop- 
ment of the iron industry, is quoted as stating that 
“there have been only four exposures of bodies of 
shipping ore in the whole Michigan field, and of these 
all but one were due to windfalls, the Jackson, Re- 
public and Colby. The only natural exposure was 
that at Spurr Mountain.” In speaking of his work 
in selecting claims Prof. Pumpelly further states, 
“My work was done rapidly. I did not look at all for 
shipping ore, which rarely crops out. My whole 


object was to find the ore formation, define closely 
the acres it occupied, and take up the greatest amount 
ot it possible on the smallest number of forties.” 

The Hutton deposit is known as the Moose Moun- 
tain and it would seem that it is well named, the 
Vicinity being a stamping ground for moose, a well- 
knovn iron expert being tree’d four times in one day 
by these animals last autumn. 

Dr. A. P. Coleman, who examined the deposit for 
the "ureau of Mines during the past season, is quoted 


as ing, in a recent interview in the Toronto Globe, 


“When I was there the ore body had been stripped for 


270 it. in length in one part and for 300 ft. in an- 
other, and about 25 or 30 ft. in width. The ore seems 
fre« ‘rom pyrite, or nearly so, but contains some sil- 


ica. The hill is about 180 ft. high, and probably the 
ore «i'l be found to have at least that depth. There 
13 no reason to suppose it does not go much deeper. 
I was told that the best ore—which is magne- 
lite—\vould go 60 per cent iron, but how much of the 
cre | saw disclosed would run that high I. do not 
know.” It may be added that the deposit was tested 
during last summer to a depth of 400 ft. by the dia 
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mond drill, and while it is stated that the quality of 
ore was found to remain unchanged to the bottom 
of the hole, there is no definite information on the 
subject, outside of that possessed by the owners. Dr. 
C. K. Leith, of Madison, Wis., who made a some- 
what detailed examination of the deposit and whose 
opinion would, of course, carry great weight, is re- 
ported to have estimated the amount of ore in sight 
at several millions of tons. But as Dr. Leith is not 
known to have confirmed these reports, which have 
emanated from the owners of the property, the actual 
estimate he is credited with making will not be re- 
peated here. Since, however, the owners seem to have 
no object in keeping the information to themselves, 
judging from statements appearing in the press, it 
would be desirable if public curiosity could be satis- 
fied by publishing Dr. Leith’s report and details of 
the results achieved in diamond drilling. Two other 
well-known experts, Mr. W. N. Merriam and Prof. 
Seamon, have also visited the property during the 
last few months, 

The property was purchased from Mr. Taylor and 
others, of Sudbury, by Mr. Chase S. Osborne, one 
of the railroad commissioners of Michigan, the price 
being $14,000, and the development work has been 
done by Mr. Osborne. Attention was first attracted 
to the deposit in 1900, but on account of its being 
distant some 25 miles from the railway and from the 
lack of success in getting local capitalists interested, 
development was delayed. It is believed, however, 
that the township will soon have railway facilities. 
It lies a short distance north of the eastern end of 
the northern or undeveloped nickel range, which, 
judging from surface exposures, contains a greater 
quantity of ore than the southern or developed range, 
and with an immense supply of nickel ore the locality 
offers strong inducements for the building of a rail- 
way. Trial lines have been run by two companies 
into the field during the past year. 

Considerable exploratory work has been done on 
other iron ranges in Northwestern Ontario during 
1902, A diamond drill has been at work for the 
greater part of the year at Steep Rock Lake, which 
lies near the line of the Canadian Northern Railway, 
west of Port Arthur. During the last few months a 
drill has been in operation along the line of the Port 
Arthur, Duluth & Western Railway. This territory is 
known to possess some of the characteristics of the 
Mesabi Range. That the conditions for the occur- 
rence of ore are not unpromising is evident from 
the fact that the company now drilling has experience 
in iron mining and is backed by Senator Hanna. 

The Clergue Company has also thoroughly tested, 
by diamond drilling, a number of their newer proper- 
ties on the Michipicoton Range during the last year, 
and energetic development is now in progress on the 
Josephine and other claims. 

It is expected that work will be begun on the more 
eastern part of the Nipissing Range this year. The 
Government railway which is being constructed from 
North Bay, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, to the 
head of Lake Temiscaming, will, it is believed, reach 
Lake Temagami before 1904. The iron formation 
outcrops strongly near the shore of this lake and 
preliminary work has already been done on some of 
the deposits which are found in the vicinity. 





THE HUTTON IRON RANGE, ONTARIO. 
By Our Spectat CorrESPONDENT. 


The Hutton Iron Range in Northern Ontario is 
about 25 miles due north of Sudbury, but nearly 4o 
miles by the present rough wagon road through the 
woods. The first discovery of iron ore in this lo- 
cality was made by an old Indian when employed 
as an axeman with the surveyors of Hutton town- 
ship six years ago. On his return to Sudbury that 
fall he tried to get something for his find, but could 
not tell what it was, and had no samples of the ore 
to show. He called it “money stone,” the general 
Indian name for mineral of any kind. The Vermil- 
lion River runs through the township, and some 
local prospectors had taken up a number of clairns 
there for placer gold the previous season, but did 


not know then that they had a far better thing. That 
was their luck, and some of them have made a nice 
little stake out of it. But for several years no one 
would buy the properties at any price, owing to their 
distance from the railroad, and the recent boom in 
iron had not then reached the outlying parts of 
Ontario. But in the winter of 1902, Chase S. Os- 
borne, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., bonded a group of 
the claims, and finally succeeded in getting some 
Michigan and other iron men to join him in buying 
out the original owners, after testing one of the prop- 
erties with a diamond drill, and doing more or less 
surface work on the other claims. He deserves a 
good deal of credit for the energy and perseverance 
with which he handled the matter; and he is sure of 
getting more substantial reward before long. 

In the Sudbury nickel belt there is a high percent- 
age of sulphur in all the ores, but the Hutton Iron 
Range is separated from it by a granite belt from 
three to ten miles wide, and though occurring in 
the same diorite rock or greenstone, the iron ore- 
bodies there seem to be almost free from sulphur. 
The following assay may be taken as the fair average 
contents of a surface sample of the ore: Iron, 58.40; 
Silica, 4.92; Phosphorus, 1.08; Sulphur, 0.04. There 
is no titanium in the ore, and the silica runs as high 
as 13 per cent in some cases. The diamond drill 
hole was put down over 300 ft. in a solid massive 
bed of ore all the way, and the most of it is said to 
be of first-class bessemer grade. No hematite has 
yet been found on the Hutton range, and the ore is 
a hard compact magnetite. 

Two of the ore bodies are about 1,000 ft. in length, 
and 50 to 60 ft. wide on an average, with quite a 
number of smaller bodies for miles around them on 
all sides. Local experts who have seen and exam- 
ined both the Michipicoton and Hutton iron ranges 
maintain that in one of the Hutton properties alone 
there is at least twice as much ore as in the Helen 
Mine, and of better quality. Prof. W. G. Miller, 
geologist for the Ontario Government, says that this 
newly discovered iron belt of Northern Ontario ex- 
tends from Jackfish Bay on Lake Superior to Temis- 
caming on the Ottawa River, a distance of more 
than 700 miles in all. But so far as known, except 
in, the Hutton section of it, the iron is banded with 
jasper and folded in many places. A great deal more 
will be known about it in another year, as a large 
number of local prospectors, who have given up 
looking for any more nickel mines, are getting ready 
to start out in the early spring to explore the iron 
range. One party under J. B. Hammond, with a French 
trapper for guide, is spending the winter north of 
Trout Lake, trying to locate ore-bodies with the dip 
needle, and so as to be on the ground when the snow 
leaves. What with the ice and saw logs coming 
down the rivers when the winter breaks up, it is 
slow and dangerous work getting up to the iron dis- 
trict in frail canvas before the midsummer months, 
and the distance is too far to pack in supplies on 
men’s backs. There are no horse trails, but lum- 
ber roads go up about half way to the range. 

Two railroad lines were partly surveyed last sea- 
son north from Sudbury to reach the iron belt, but 
no other work has been done on either yet, nor 
is it likely to be done soon. But if the proposed 
Grand Trunk Pacific road is built, as it is almost 
sure to be, it will probably pass a little to the north 
of the Hutton Range, and afford shipping facilities 
within a very short time. The necessary machinery 
for developing the mines will be taken in with 
teams this winter, to begin work in the spring. Tim- 
ber will also be cut and prepared for such buildings 
as may be required at the start. In short, there is 
every prospect that in a very few years, if the pres- 
ent demand for iron continues, the Hutton iron 
mines will attract more public attention, and be 
worked on a larger scale than the Sudbury nickel 
mines. 

The report that eventually led to the sale of these 
iron mines to American capitalists was made by 
Capt. C. M. Boss, an old Michigan iron-man, but 
for the past two years manager of the Elsie nickel 
mine for the Lake Superior Power Company, until 
it was closed down a few weeks ago. 
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LEAD SMELTING OF ZINC GOLD SLIMES.* 
By P. S. Tavener. 


The process of smelting zinc-gold slimes with 
litharge in a reverberatory furnace and cupelling the 
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August, 1899, and since resumption of milling by the 
3onanza Company, 14 months ago, has been contin- 
uously in operation. The clean-up of the slimes is 
conducted in the ordinary way, except that the whole 
precipitate is pumped at once from the clean-up tub 
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auriferous lead, herein described, was first applied in 


* Abstract of a Pe er read before the Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Society of South Africa, October 18, 1892, published 
in the Journal of the Society, III, vi, 70 to 78, October, 1902. 


into the filter-press, the fine zinc which remains at 
the bottom of the tub being heaped to one side and 
allowed to drain for 30 minutes, after which it is 
ready for the smelting room. The cakes from the 





filter-press are dried in trays in an oven, about 15 
minutes per tray being sufficient. Care is taken t 
keep the fine zinc separate from the filter-press slime. 

Preparation of the charge.—The dried slime is 
passed through a 4-mesh sieve and roughly weighed 
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for addition of the fluxes, which have been mixed 
previously. The charge is then shoveled directly into 
the furnace. The fine zinc is dealt with in the same 
way and is charged on top of the slime in order to 
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prevent loss by dusting and also to have a greater 
proportion of litharge on the top of the charge. 
(he make-up of the charge is roughly as follows: 
slic, 100 parts; litharge, 60; assay slag, 10 to 15; 
fou! slag, 10 to 15; silica, 5 to 10; fine zinc, 100; lith- 
argc, 150; slag, 20. All parts are by weight. On ac- 
cout of the variation in the character of the product 
to be smelted at various mines, no hard and fast 
rulc for fluxing can be laid down, but generally 100 
to 150 per cent of the weight of the fine zinc in its 
partly dried condition is required, while in the case 
of ie slime 60 per cent is sufficient, and this can be 


reduced to 40 per cent. if there be sufficient charge 
in the furnace to give about 12,000 oz. of lead bul- 
lion. In practice it is found that considerably less 


slag is required than what is necessary to obtain a 
good fusion in melting a small quantity of slime or 
fine zine in a crucible, safely 30 per cent less, and by 
bearing this in mind the correct proportion of fluxes 
can be easily determined after a few trials in the assay 
ofiice. One of the advantages of the new method is 
the facility for working up foul slag which it affords. 


It is preferable not to make a lead bullion too rich 
in gold. About 8 per cent Au is the maximum that 
should be permitted, and 10 per cent is the limit. 

\s reducing agent, sawdust from the carpenter's 
shop is employed, one per cent of the weight of the 
litharge mixed with the slime being used, except that 
if the proportion of litharge be in excess of 60 per 
cent, 1.5 to 2 per cent of sawdust is required. No 
sawdust is added to the fine zinc, since it is better 
to rely on the latter alone to reduce the litharge, and 


also it is advisable to insure an excess of litharge 
in the slag. 
Furnace.-—The reverberatory furnace shown in the 


accompanying engraving is the most suitable size for 
most mines on the Witwatersrand. The pan should 
be filled and the sides lined for 12 ins, above the 
hearth with the best quality of firebrick. The fire- 
brick of the bottom should be laid with close joints 
in the usual manner on a grouting of firebrick 
crushed to pass a 6-mesh screen and sifted to re- 
move the fine dust, mixed with sufficient fireclay 
for binding material and moistened just so that it 
can be squeezed into a ball in the hand. This is 
tamped into the pan to the required levels and faced 
over with cement. The roof of the furnace as shown 


in the drawings is incorrect; it should be a true 
reverberatory, such as is illustrated in any text 
book on smelting. 

Smelting —The charge introduced into the fur- 


nace is banked up from the sides to the center, so as 
to avoid the possibility of particles remaining on the 
sides above the slag level as the charge reduces and 
settles. A covering of litharge is spread over the sur- 
face, and above that a light layer of easily fusible 
slag. 

The furnace is charged on the day previous to the 
smelting. At 3 a. m. a slow fire is started to dry the 
charge; at 5 a. m the damper is opened and the fire 


urged, the furnace being raised to smelting heat in 
30 minutes; by 9 or 10 a. m. the charge is reduced, 
when sweepings and any foul slag requiring resmelt- 


ing are added, being quickly absorbed in the molten 
bath. After these additions have been made and the 
slag has become fluid, it is well rabbled and some 
sawdust is thrown in to reduce excess of litharge, 
this operation being repeated until the slag adhering 
to the rabble upon withdrawal from the furnace ap- 
Pears to be clean. The slag is then drained off into 
pot 

The slag door, as will be seen from the accom- 
panying engravings, is 4 ins. above the center of the 


lead bath, 12,000 oz. of lead bullion almost occupy- 
ing that space. Before charging the furnace, the slag 
door is built up about 12 ins. by means of flat cast 
iron plates 0.5 ins. thick, bedded in fireclay, one 
ah another, and banked up with fireclay in front. 
In over to draw off the slag these plates are taken 
down one by one. The filled pots are allowed to 


Stan’ 2 minute or two and then are tapped, the shells 
and ‘ottoms being reserved for resmelting. When 
the sag has been drawn down to the level of the 
door the remainder is waved off by rabbling, which 


With a little practice can be done so closely that only 


a thin skimming is left, while the small quantity of 
lead that may be pulled out can be recovered from 
the slag pots, which are tapped about 2 ins. from 
the bottom. By opening the fire door the last skim 
on the bath is quickly thickened, a shovelful of lime 
being thrown in to assist, and can easily be pulled 
off, being, of course, reserved for the next smelt. 
A clean surface of lead is thus exposed and any 
zine present is quickly burned off. So far the lead 
recovered by this method has been clean and soft, 
indicating freedom from any considerable quantity of 
zinc, since one per cent of the latter gives lead a 
distinctly silvery color and makes it so hard that 
it cannot be rolled. The lead bullion is tapped by 
means of a half-inch bar into molds previously ar- 
ranged on the floor. Before tapping, the bath is well 
stirred and a ladleful is taken out and granulated 
for a sample, which is absolutely reliable. After 
weighing up the bars and assaying the sample, cu- 
pellation is proceeded with. 

Cupel.—The cupel-test is an oval cast iron frame 
filled with bone-ash, ground to pass a 20-mesh sieve, 
which is preferable to a mixture of limestone and 
fireclay, and prepared by moistening with a solution 
of 1 lb. caustic potash to 33 lbs. of bone ash to just 
the point where in squeezing a ball in the hand it will 
break clean; a good deal depends on correct moisten- 
ing, and it is better to have the mixture too dry than 
the least bit too moist; the danger of inexperience is 
always in making it too moist. The test shown in 
the accompanying engraving requires 500 lbs. of 
bone ash to fill it, 300 Ibs. remaining after the cutting 
out. 

The moistened bone ash is put through a 10-mesh 
sieve to break up lumps, the test frame is placed on 
a 2-in. cast iron plate bedded in cement, and the 
bone ash is shoveled in until the frame is full. The 
bone ash should then be trod down, beginning at the 
center and working around evenly, after which it 
should be levelled off and lightly and evenly beaten 
with tamping irons. More bone ash is then added, 
two shovelsful at a time, and beaten in until the test 
is full, after which it is hollowed out by means of a 
tool (made by cutting a mason’s trowel in half), 
leaving a rim 3 ins. wide at the back and sides, and 
at the front 10 to 12 ins. wide, to allow space for 
the litharge channels. The basin thus formed is 
2.5 to 3 ins. deep, and it is advisable to make it 
slightly lower in front than at the back. Finally, 
four 1.5 in. holes are bored through at a distance of 
2 ins. from the test ring, 4 ins. apart, in the front of 
the cupel, which may be done with a half-moon 
shaped bit used with a carpenter’s brace, and the 
finished cupel is put aside to dry at least two weeks, 
the longer the better. Such a cupel is capable of 
working off four charges of lead of 1.5 tons each. 
The last one used at the Bonanza lasted four months, 
cupelling a total of 7.5 tons of lead bullion and 
producing 14,978 oz. of gold bullion = 12,810 oz. 
fine gold. 

Cupellation.—When a new cupel is placed in the 
furnace a slow fire is kept burning three or four 
hours before starting to refine. It is held in place by 
brick wedges resting on the two iron supporting 
bars. An iron blast pipe, 3 ins. diameter, flattened 
and turned down at the end to cause the blast to 
strike down on the molten lead is fitted in at the 
back end of the cupel. The cupel having been well 
warmed, the temperature of the furnace is raised 
sufficiently to melt lead, and six bars are put in 
through the working doors. When these are melted 
the temperature is increased and the remainder of 
the lead is introduced through the feed chute, a bar 
being shoved in so far as to overhang a few inches 
and as it gradually melts off being shoved further 
along as required. Lead is thus fed in until the bath 
almost reaches the level of the litharge channel, 0.25 
to 0.5 ins. deep and 1.5 ins. wide, which has been 
cut in the meanwhile. 

The temperature is then increased to the melting 
point of litharge, and.as soon as the bath is covered 
with litharge the blast is turned on, care being taken 
to regulate it so that little ripples or waves are 
formed on the surface of the bath, but not enough 
to cause spitting of the lead. The channel having 


been previously stopped by a small dam of bone ash, 
as soon as the litharge begins to flow over it the dam 
is removed and the litharge is permitted to run into 
a pot, similar to the slag pot, shown in the accom- 
panying engraving, but smaller, being only 12 ins. 
diameter and 8 ins. deep. The flow of the litharge 
is controlled by the quantity of lead melted from 
the bars introduced through the feed chute, and the 
feed is regulated so that about two-thirds of the lead 
remains covered with litharge. 

When the feeding has been completed and there re- 
mains only the bath of concentrated bullion in the 
cupel, the temperature must be raised considerably, 
because of the less fusibility of the lead-gold alloy, 
and the channel for the outflowing litharge must be 
gradually deepened. It is advisable after making 
each cut in the channel to allow the flow of litharge 
almost to stop before making it deeper. Nearly all 
the copper in the bullion enters the litharge just 
before completion of the operation, and makes it 
so thick and heavy as to require the highest available 
temperature, the flow often having to be assisted by 
scraping from the channel into the hole. Difficulty 
because of deficient temperature may be overcome 
by damming the channel with bone ash and placing 
on the molten bath a ladleful of assay-office slag, 
stopping the blast until the slag becomes quite fluid. 
Then by turning on the blast and removing the dam 
the litharge will again flow readily. 

Just before the cupellation is finished, there is 
danger that the bath will freeze under the coid 
blast, which always happens when the gold is cleaned, 
and if that occurs the blast is shut off and the fire 
urged until the metal is remelted, after which the 
blast is turned on again and the last impurity is driv- 
en off. The refined gold maintains a clean surface 
and reflects a working tool held over it. Six or eight 
pounds of assay slag are then added and, after being 
melted, is run off, whereby a bright, clean surface 
is given to the gold, which appearance it should re- 
tain after being kept molten a few minutes. The 
fire door is then opened and the gold is allowed to 
cool to the point where it will not crumble when a 
bar is inserted under the cake, which is lifted, broken 
in halves and pulled out into a slag pot. No wn- 
necessary delay should occur after the gold has set, 
since otherwise it will be difficult to break up after 
removal from the cupel, and the breaking is neces- 
sary to enable it to be put into crucibles, remelted 
and cast into bars. 

Advantages of the Process.—These are chiefly sav- 
ing in cost of treatment, absence of by-products, re- 
duced loss in handling and increased recovery of 
gold. In treating equal weights of product by (1) 
the acid treatment-calcining-smelting method and (2) 
the lead-smelting method, in the first Crown Deep 
trial the following results were obtained: 


(1) There were used 721 lbs. of sulphuric acid, 
costing $54.12, crucibles, clay liners, stores, fluxes, 
etc., costing $52.80, and coal costing $14.04, a total of 
$120.96; the yield was 443.727 oz. of gold in bullion, 
and 31.253 oz. in by-products, a total of 474.98 0z.; 
the cost was 26 cents per fine ounce of smelted gold 
recovered. 

(2) There were used 10 bags of coal, costing 
$10.80 and 552.452 oz. of gold were recovered, the 
cost being only two cents per fine ounce. 


The cost of labor is not included in either case; it 
is less in the new method than ‘in the old. More- 
over, while the gold obtained in the by-products from 
the acid process realizes only $15.60 per oz., the 
cupelled gold is worth $20.16, and this difference 
should be added to the working costs by the acid 
method. In the above case it would amount to 
$148.80, and the comparative cost of the two methods 
per ounce of fine gold would be 60 cents by the old and 
2 cents by the new. 

The results of the last four months’ smelting at 
the Bonanza are.as follows: Moist weight of filter- 
press slime smelted, 131,342 oz. troy = 9,058 Ibs. 
avoirdupois; moist weight of fine zinc smelted, 111,- 
104 0z. = 7,662 lbs.; lead bullion cupelled, 221,407 oz. 
== 15,269 lbs.; gold recovered, 12,810 oz. fine. The 
cost of the materials used in the smelting and cupelling 
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was as follows: Coal, $396.74; coke, $45.24; fire clay, 
$14.40; fire brick and slabs, $85.32; paper bags, $0; 
lead foil, $14.56; bar iron, 76 cents; crucibles and 
liners, $8.40; caustic potash, $2.88; bone ash, $48; 
sundries, $6.04; total, $631.34; loss of lead, estimated 
at 12 per cent on 15,269 oz. = 1,832 lbs., or say one 
ton at $96; grand total, $727.24, or say 514 cents per 
fine ounce of gold recovered. 

Roughly speaking, the cost of the acid treatment 
process is 24 cents per ounce of fine gold produced. 
Reckoning the lead smelting method at 6 cents, a 
cyanide works producing 2,500 oz. of fine gold per 
month would save approximately $4,800 per annum 
in cost of refining alone, besides which there would 
be a gain of perhaps $1,440 per annum in the elim- 
ination of by-products, in which the gold has to be 
sold at a discount, and again through reduction of 
losses in handling. Surely there will be less loss in 
handling the moist slime in the furnace process than 
in handling the dry and richer powder of the 
acid process. The risk of temporary losses in 
decanting acid solutions is avoided, several handlings 
are dispensed with, and the calcining process, with its 
dangers of loss is eliminated. Finally, the lead smelt- 
ing process has shown an increased recovery from the 
same slime of 10 per cent, and even more, as com- 
pared with the acid process. In one trial for the 
Village Main Reef Gold Mining Company the smclt- 
ing process gave II*per cent higher recovery than 
three acid treated lots; in another trial 10 per cent 
more. Although the reason for this has not yet 
been carefully investigated, the evidence is too im- 
portant to be ignored. The large differences have 
been attributed to the difficulty of thoroughly mix- 
ing the gold slime and fine zinc so as to insure that in 
taking equal parts for the comparative tests there will 
be equal quantities of gold in each, but if that were 
so the acid treatment should sometimes give a higher 
recovery than the smelting, which however has not 
once been the case. 

Other considerations——The use of lead acetate in 
large quantities, which has become necessary in pre- 
cipitating the large volumes of very dilute solution 
from the slimes plants, has introduced much difficulty 
in the acid process, since there is danger of reduc- 
tion of lead and consequent production of a poorer 
bullion. Furthermore, the use of manganese dioxide 
in the present method of smelting tends to drive 
silver into the slag, gold finer than 865 being obtained 
only at a sacrifice of silver. Also it is open to dis- 
pute whether the very poor precipitate from tke 
slime solution boxes pays to treat by the acid process 
(if this product alone were dealt with the cost would 
probably come to as much as $2.40 per ounce) and 
in many cases it is sold as a by-product, the gold re- 
alizing only about $16.80 per ounce. By the lead smelt- 
ing process this product is easily and cheaply treated, 
while the lead in precipitates resulting from the use 
of lead acetate is entirely unobjectionable and the 
silver contents are wholly recovered. 

Smelting of Precipitate from Slimes Plants.—At 
the Bonanza it has been the custom to wash the zine 
from the slime plant previous to its removal to the 
tailings precipitation boxes, and keep this zinc pre- 
cipitate separate from the clean-up of the slimes sol1- 
tion boxes. The latter product, which carries very 
little gold, is pumped into the filter-press, whence the 
cakes, as soon as removed, are slightly warmed in 
a calcining furnace, then fluxed in their moist condi- 
tion, pressed into strong 8 Ib. paper bags, and allowed 
to dry naturally, which takes two or three davs. 
They are then put into the reverberatory furnace 
after the ordinary clean up is melted, being plunged 
into the bath of molten slag at the rate of about 10 
in I5 minutes, the damper being closed until their con- 
tents have been absorbed. It has not yet been risked 
to charge any rich product in this manner, but there 
does not appear to be any loss in dusting, and if it 
can be adopted, there will be of course a saving of 
time and increased capacity of furnace, besides other 
advantages. Probably the first step would be to 
make the fluxed gold slime into briquettes by means 
of a press, which after a thorough drying could be 
plunged into the molten slag and so become at once 
submerged therein. 
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PROSPECTS FOR AN AMERICAN NITER INDUSTRY. 
By Cuartes C. SCHNATTERBECK. 


The recent discovery, in California, of extensive 
deposits of nitrate of soda of good quality, and the 
occurrence of that mineral in Nevada and some 
states on the Pacific coast, is attracting capital from 
professional and business men, principally in the East. 
Much land is being taken up in California, and at 
least one large company with influential backing in- 
tends to undertake systematic development. There 
are also numerous individuals who own from a hun- 
dred to several thousand acres, but it is evident that 
some of them are initiating a boom, as is the cus- 
tom when a new mining industry starts. However, 
there appears to be enough honest business to over- 
ride the irresponsible element present in this as in most 
new departures. 

When we consider that the world’s consumption of 
nitrate of soda, in the manufacture of fertilizers, gun 
and blasting powder, etc., amounts annually to about 
1,300,000 long tons, and is supplied entirely by Chile, 
there is much to favor the development of this im- 
portant industry in the United States. Fully 80 per 
cent of the Chilean export is consumed in Europe, 
though the demand in the United States is being 
increased by energetic propaganda among the agricul- 
tural districts. In Europe the largest consumer is 
the beet-sugar industry, and in the United States the 
more important manufacturers of fertilizers are the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company and the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Company. It is note- 
worthy that the demand for nitrate of soda has in- 
creased in the face of a growing production of sul- 
phate of ammonia by reason of the introduction of 
the by-product coke oven. Sulphate of ammonia, 25 
per cent gas liquor, sells in New York at about $3.05 
per 100 pounds, while nitrate of soda brings $1.97% 
per 100 Ibs. 

Owing to the primitive methods employed by many 
oficinas in Chile and the consequent inclusion of a 
large amount of waste, the cost of manufacturing ni- 
trate of soda is kept high. In recent years, however, 
there has been a tendency to install modern machinery, 
and some of the larger companies are well equipped 
to produce more economically. Fuel is expensive, as 
it is brought from a distance. Besides, there must be 
added to the cost of manufacture a railroad freight 
to seaboard of 414d. (oc.) per quintal of 101.6 pounds, 
and an export tax of 2s. 4d. (56c.) per qtl. Last year 
the cost of freight on 29,775,000 qtls. (1,350,509 long 
tons) was about $2,679,750, and the duty collected by 
the Chilean Government amounted to $16,674,000. 
Nevertheless, the members of the nitrate combination 
reported good profits, and many of them paid sub- 
stantial dividends to their stockholders. Undoubtedly 
the high prices established by the combination, by 
regulating the production of nitrate of soda according 
to exports and consumption, were responsible for this 
prosperity. But there is now some apprehension be- 
cause these high prices have initiated the rehabilitation 
of old oficinas and favored the entrance of new pro- 
ducers into the field, which will make it necessary 
for the combination to revise its quota of output al- 
ready allotted to the respective members. In a meas- 
ure this readjustment of production will lengthen the 
life of the deposits, though it is said that there are 
anywhere from 125,000,000 tons to 250,000,000 tons of 
crude material in sight—enough to supply the world 
for an indefinite period. 

The quality of the mineral land in Chile varies in 
richness. Analyses of some good samples of costra, 
or hard rock, found underneath the surface dust, show 
an average of 12.943 per cent nitrate of soda, 2.99 per 
cent nitrate of potash, and 19.886 per cent sodium 
chloride. The caliche, or raw nitrate, found below 
the costra, averages, in good ground, 39.29 per cent 
nitrate of soda, 4.883 per cent nitrate of potash, and 
24.726 per cent sodium chloride. Other chemical ele- 
ments are also present, including from 0.07 to 0.10 
per cent iodate of potash, from which the commercial 
iodine is recovered and sold at good prices. The 
crystallized product, that is, the commercial nitrate of 
soda, of first, or refined, quality, contains 96 per cent 
and over of nitrate of soda, about 0.75 per cent sodium 
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chloride, 0.45 per cent sulphate of sodium and 2.30 
per cent moisture. This quality product sells along- 
side steamer in Chile at about 6s. 8!4d. ($1.61) per 
quintal. The second quality crystals contains on an 
average 95 per cent nitrate of soda, about 2.50 per 
cent sodium chloride, 0.60 per cent sodium sulphate, 
and 1.70 per cent moisture. It sells alongside steamer 
at about 6s. 74d. ($1.59) per quintal. Of course, 
the analyses given are for particular samples, the 
quality of crystals varying with the grade of caliche, or 
raw nitrate, worked. Exporters from Chile are now 
paying about 15s. ($3.60) per ton ocean freight to the 
United States or Europe, but recently chartered at 
12s. 6d. ($3). When competition among steamship 
owners is not so keen, however, the rate averages I7s, 
6d. ($4.20). 

The California nitrate deposits are located in the 
Mohave Desert, extending from the northern portion 
of San Bernardino County to the southern section 
of Inyo county, and are 80 or 100 miles from Manvel, 
on the Santa Fe Railway. Some very high analyses 
of the mineral are reported, and it is estimated that 
there are about 22,000,000 tons in sight, though these 
figures are likely to be revised when active mining 
is in progress. It is believed, however, that the de- 
posits are richer than the Chilean. At present the 
American Niter Company, whose president and pro- 
moter is W. W. Treat, of Boston, is planning large 
development. The company was formed in 1901, and 
controls about 35,000 acres, which have been located 
by the Baileys, of San Francisco, and others. Dr. Gil- 
bert E. Bailey is the consulting engineer of the com- 
pany. It will probably take two or three years before 
the property is in condition to ship to market, and 
by that time we may expect to hear something of in- 
terest concerning the Chilean combination, whose 
agreement expires in April, 1905. 


OCHER IN GEORGIA.—In the Journat for Jan- 
uary 10, page 88, reference was made to deposits of 
ocher in Georgia which have been recently studied 
by Mr. E. C. Eckel, of the United States Geological 
Survey. Owing to a typographical error it was 
there stated that these deposits were near “Parkers- 
ville,” It should have read near “Cartersville,” Geor- 
gia. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION IN GERMANY.-- 
The output of the German blast furnaces in Novem- 
ber was 730,928 metric tons, being 11,574 tons less 
than in October, but 103,572 tons more than in No- 
vember, 1901. For the eleven months ending No- 
vember 30 the production of pig iron was, in metric 
tons: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 


1,380,398 1,465,880 I 85,482 
Forge iron 1,236,608 1,094,515 D. 142,093 
Bessemer pig 426,005 353,255 D. 72,840 
Basic (Thomas) pig ..... 4,101,241 4,735,015 I. 633,774 


Foundry iron 








BURR ivcium ssh anes oo 7,144,342 7,648,665 I. 504,323 


The chief increase was in basic pig. A consider- 
able portion of the increase was absorbed by tii 
larger exports, both of iron and of steel. 


WORK AT THE BRITISH MINT.—Durin 
the year 1902 the number of coins turned out «t 
the British Mint was as follows: 








Imperial. Colonial. Totals 
Se Nc se tubaa pan ene BRREMTE, scenes 9,062,971 
PE “Kownbnb shes seer 26,270,996 32,665,735 58,936,721 
PENG Cncaaeeedess ee 45;774,848 8,360,000 54,134,842 
FE: evisesececesscna ¢évesees 252,000 252,000 
DE \cbaccendeeden 81,108,815 41,277,735 122,386,550 
Wwtels, WHOT 2.0000. 63,809,422 54,602,000 118,411,422 


p 


The coinage in 1901 was exceptionally small, 2 
the issue was in part suspended during the prepa- 
ration of the coinage of the new reign in the 
Coronation year. The value of the coins struck 
was: Gold, £6,908,000; silver, £937,202; bronze and 
nickel, £148,399; a total of £7,993,601 for the year. 
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THE ANTHRACITE SITUATION. 
By Rosert Lincotn O’Brien. 


| his winter’s experience in the anthracite coal 
murket, from the consumer’s point of view, will 
jong be remembered as an exceedingly interest- 
ing chapter in economic history. Two sets of 
coal prices have prevailed, practically side by 

‘e, in all the cities and towns of the anthracite 
belt. One is the supply-and-demand price, or 
the figure at which coal would sell if left to eco- 
nomic law alone. The other, commonly known 
as the circular rate, results from a benevolent 
aitempt on the part of the big operators who 
work in connection with the railroad companies, 
to prevent the public from being squeezed. Many 
arguments of fairness and far-sightedness dictat- 
ed the adoption of this circular rate, which con- 
stitutes an advance of but 50 cents a ton over the 
figures of last year. 

lhe independent operators, however, who do 
not mine more than 20 per cent of the total out- 
put, have generally refused to be a party to this 
programme, selling instead for what their coal 
will bring in the markets. They have even abro- 
gated contracts with the railroad companies, by 
which they were paid a percentage of the price 
of the coal at terminal points, on the theory that 
the price was what the coal would bring, and 
not those figures at which the big operators had 
decided to offer it, to save their larger future 
market. 

Out of these two systems of selling coal great 
confusion results. In Philadelphia, where the re- 
lations of the Reading Coal & Iron Company to 
the retail trade are very close, the circular rates 
are generally respected, although individuals have 
reported considerable difficulty in getting coal. 
In Boston, on the other hand, the attempt of 
Mr. Baer to hold the retailers down to the cir- 
cular rate system, under threat of delivering the 
coal himself if they did not play fair, has fallen to 
pieces. The big railroad operators have been able 
to supply so small a part of Boston’s demand that 
they could not regulate its market. Largely de- 
pendent on speculative dealers who handle the 
product of the independent operators, the Boston 
rates have approximated supply-and-demand fig- 
ures. Old customers have been favored with $12 
as a general rate, while buyers who had no claim 
of this sort have gone into the speculative mar- 
ket and have paid from $15 to $20 a ton. This is 
the present situation in that city. 

The coal market is thus in a condition of chaos. 
Some buyers get their product at figures so near 
those of last year that they would not know a 
strike had occurred; others are chasing small 
speculators and paying all sorts of exorbitant 
prices, while still a third group of householders 
seem unable to get any coal at all, and are ex- 
ting by all sorts of haphazard devices. The 
ituation would have been greatly 
ad all the operators sold their coal at the eco- 
nomic price, as determined by public auctions, at 
tated intervals, at the tidewater points. Their 
profits from this system would, however, have 
aroused violent criticism on the part of the pub- 
At the same time only those who cared 

put their hands deep into their pocketbooks 
uld have had any coal. 

This arrangement would, however, have en- 

‘ced that check upon consumption which the 

ent circular rate does not put upon those who 

its beneficiaries. The effect of a general eco- 
nomic price upon petty or panicky hoarding on 
the part of individuals, has been much disputed. 

herents of Mr. Baer’s plan maintain that the 
present slow feeding -to the circular rate cus- 
tomers is the best possible conservative agency, 
while others assert that there is a tendency with 
panicky people to get all the coal they can from 
the circular rate dealer, and then add to it from 
the speculator. Without doubt popular alarm is 
doing much to aggravate the strain of the coal 
situation. Nervous people are taking all sorts of 
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devices for circumventing the slow feeding plans 
of the big operators. Persons with “pulls” of vari- 
ous sorts are also getting more than their share. 

In fact, a series of preferred claims stand ahead 
of the ordinary consumer. With each of the com- 
panies, the hard coal locomotives of the railroad 
with which they are associated, have a preference 
of the first potency. This was acknowledged to 
be the case with the Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, by Mr. C. E. Henderson, its general man- 
ager, in discussing the subject with the writer a 
few days ago. Locomotives must have coal. 
The summer stocking up did not this year take 
place. A second preferred claim is what is known 
as the line trade, or that of those towns and cities 
which have nothing else to look to, except the 
particular railroad which is their feeder. Their 
demands include the public plants, like the water- 
works and charitable institutions, as well as fac- 
tories using hard coal, which no freight-carrying 
road could afford to have shut down. Then there 
is a difference in the obligation which the great 
coal companies feel to various terminal cities and 
tidewater points. 

The coal shortage, taking the field as a whole, 
is much more intense than there was any reason 
to suppose that it would be, when the strike was 
lifted in October® Everybody realizes that the 
winter months are the period of great anthracite 
consumption, even with all due allowance for so 
much of the consumption in kitchen ranges and 
steam plants as is continuous throughout the year. 
But heretofore the anthracite field has always im- 
pressed those who have studied it with the pro- 
portions of its latent resources. It has been 
necessary to study plans for keeping down the 
output in order to avoid a demoralization of 
prices. The miners have never made anything 
like full time, nor have the railroad carriers ex- 
erted their full energies. 

Accordingly, it was assumed that with these re- 
sources run up to their maximum, there would 
be a tremendous production of coal, and this 
has proved to be the case. Mr. Baer’s estimate 
for December of 1902 is 1,500,000 tons greater 
than for December, 1901, and for January and 
February, coal statisticians believe an increase 
of 1,000,000 tons a month over the corresponding 
period of last year, to be reasonable. It was as- 
sumed also that with this excess of production 
there would be a more economical consumption 
resulting from scarcity and high prices, and that 
as an outcome of these two economic forces, pull- 
ing in the same direction, there would be a fairly 
satisfactory coal supply for even the midwinter 
months. 

It must not be forgotten that the second of 
these influences has remained potent, like the first. 
There has been considerable substitution of soft 
coal, in spite of the transportation difficulties 
which have prevented its getting into market. 
Thre has been some importation of Welsh anthra- 
cite. There has been a heavy drain upon the 
woodlands. Towns in the regions which ordi- 
narily draw upon the hard and soft coal supplies in- 
terchangeably, in the West and South, have this 
year been left almost wholly to the mercy of the 
bituminous. In addition, millions of people have 
burned coal very sparingly. 

How has it happened that with this greatly di- 
minished consumption, under the compulsion of 
stern and unyielding conditions, and this record- 
breaking production, that coal has been so scarce? 
Where is the hitch? It should be acknowledged, 
in the first place, in this period of prosperity, 
when receipts from all sources have been growing 
at a sensational pace, that the effective demand 
for anthracite coal has been increasing. This 
had been disguised by the strike of 1900, to which 
was assigned the active market of the last two 
years, when in large part that activity was due 
to a_ steadily growing demand. Large private 
residences have been increasing, in city and coun- 
try, at a rapid rate, and they are great anthracite 
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consumers. Public taste has been improving, 
and smoke-ordinances have become more strin- 
gent. The substitutes have fallen rather flat. 
Nearly every householder decided, when he heard 
in October that the strike was over, that he would 
let somebody else do the experimenting with gas 
and oil devices, while he rushed for the old and 
familiar anthracite. 

It has thus become evident that there will be 
no great relief from the strain until spring weath- 
er begins to reveal itself, or at least, until the 
backbone of winter is broken. The anthracite 
coal trade must expect to make new figures of 
annual production. Much will depend upon the 
weather of winter’s remaining weeks. A blizzard 
or two, doubling the demand for coal and block- 
ing the wheels of its distribution, would be very 
disastrous; a continuation of open weather, on 
the other hand, ought to bring about gradually 
an easier situation. 

No one can visit the coal regions, as the writer 
has just done, without being struck by the con- 
trast between the attitude of operator and miner 
toward the public need. The miners are employ- 
ing all the well-known trade-union devices for 
limiting output, and taking to themselves a gen- 
erous number of holidays, and sobering-off days, 
while the operating railroad is straining every 
nerve to bring promptly into market the largest 
possible number of tons of coal. 

Every employee of a railroad machine shop 
will tell you that his orders are to push repairs, 
and to get every locomotive out on to the tracks, 
with the least possible delay. Everything that 
can be used as a coal car is drafted into that 
service, to the considerable impoverishment of 
other lines of freight traffic. There is some differ- 
ence in the various lines in regard to equipment, 
but as a whole, the transportation lines are keep- 
ing up remarkably well with those of production. 

The miners’ attitude toward the coal consum- 
ing public seems to be one of indifference. They 
know that John Mitchell still lives, and that 
suffices for an answer, when questioners try to 
find out why the request of the operators to keep 
the breakers going on New Year’s Day was not 
more generally heeded. Each class. of miner 
blames some other, where they are educated to 
the point of realizing that some blame attaches to 
such a disregard of public welfare. The old min- 
ers inside say that it is the breaker-boy that 
holds back on holidays. But why should the pace 
of an industrial establishment be set by breaker- 
boys? That seems to fit in properly with the 
union idea of responsibility. Those who have the 
least at stake in any course of action decide for 
the others. Public sentiment, upon which the 
strikers relied during the summer in their suc- 
cessive hopes of outside interference, is rapidly 
turning against them now, with the reports of 
this disregard of the public interest. 





COPPER IN NORWAY.—It is reported that 
two Swedish engineers have made important dis- 
coveries of copper and iron ore at the south 
side of the Porsanger Fiord, Tromsoe, Norway. 





FAST WORK ON THE WITWATERS- 
RAND.—The Johannesburg Star, recently  re- 
ceived, says: “For the fourth month in succession 
,the management at the Wolhuter has created a 
record for incline shaft sinking on the Rand. The 
depth sunk, cleared and timbered was 209 feet. 
Between August and November the rate of pro- 
gress has been advanced by nearly 30 feet, or 
nearly 17 per cent. The work has been done en- 
tirely by white labor on contract, the men em- 
ployed comprising skilled men and unskilled white 
helpers. The footage attained for the four 
months is: August, 179 feet; September, 182 feet; 
October, 204 feet; November, 209 feet. The shaft, 
which is situated in the eastern deep level section 
of the property, had reached a total depth at the 
end of November of over 1,500 feet. 
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A PECULIAR ARTESIAN WELL IN THE KLONDIKE. 

3y J. B. Tyrre ct. 

On Sunday, November 23, some men who were 
sinking a shaft on Eldorado Creek, in the Klondike 
Mining District, Canada, struck an artesian flow of 
water under somewhat peculiar conditions. 

To render these conditions intelligible a_ brief 
statement of the topography and structure of the sur- 
rounding region is necessary. 

The country is characterized by many deep val- 
leys, the sides of which rise, in more or less gentle 
slopes, to heights of from one to two thousand feet. 
Some of these valleys, such as those of the Yukon 
and Klondike rivers, are very extensive, forming the 
main water-courses of the region. Others are short, 
with steep grades, which are however remarkably 
regular, being neither checked by the presence of 
lakes, nor increased by the occurrence of rapids or 
waterfalls; in fact, neither lakes nor waterfalls ex- 
ist anywhere in the vicinity. 

The prevailing bedrock consists of micaceous, seri- 
citic and graphitic schists, cut here and there by dikes 
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tom. In this lowest six feet, which, on account of 
the lagging, was the only part-of the shaft where 
I had an opportunity of seeing the material through 
which it had been sunk, the walls showed clearly that 
it was then in a fault-breccia, consisting of irreg- 
ular fragments of mica-schist imbedded in finer 
comminuted material, the sides and edges of which 
were slightly oxidized, while their interiors were 
quite fresh and unweathered. Some of the sur- 
faces were smoothed and slickensided. As yet, how- 
ever, the frozen superficial layer had not been passed 
through, so that the larger pieces of rock and the 
finer interstitial material were cemented by the frost 
into a mass impervious to water. 

After my visit to the shaft it was sunk sixteen feet, 
when it would seem to have reached the bottom of the 
frozen layer, for water began to rise in it, and rose 
rapidly to the surface, since which time it has been 
discharging about 100 miner’s inches, or 1,000 im- 
perial gallons a minute, without any sign of a de- 
crease of flow. The water is clear and good to drink. 

As will be readily understood from the preceding 
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or masses of diabase, granite, quartz-porphyry or 
other eruptives. The schists are usually much bro- 
ken and faulted, the faults often forming intricate 
networks which divide the rock into blocks of vary- 
ing size, the adjacent blocks constantly differing in 
character and direction of foliation. 

In the bottoms of the valleys are deposits of well- 
rounded stream gravel, usually overlain by a mix- 
ture of firm sand and vegetable material, known lo- 
cally as “muck,” the gravel and muck together vary- 
ing in thickness from ten to as much as 70 
or 80 ft. Gravel terraces stretch along the sides 
of the valleys, while above these terraces, up to the 
summits of the hills, the underlying schist is decom- 
posed to a great depth. 

The surface of the country, whether composed of 
“muck,” gravel or rock in place, is permanently fro- 
zen throughout the year to a depth of about 200 ft. 

Eldorado Creek, a short stream seven miles in 
length, discharges irto Bonanza Creek at the town 
ot Grand Forks, while ten miles below Grand Forks 
Bonanza Creek empties into the Klondike River, a 
mile above its junction with the Yukon River. In 
the bottom of the valley of Eldorado Creek, rather 
more than a quarter of a mile above its mouth, and 
at an approximate elevation of 550 feet above the 
level of the Yukon, two miners sank a shaft, 4x6 ft., 
to a depth of 221 ft. I descended the shaft when, ac- 
cording to the statement of the miners, it was 205 ft. 
in depth. It was then timbered, or lagged, through- 
out, with small poles, except for six feet at the bot- 
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sketch the conditions under which this artesian flow 
of water was encountered were as follows: The 
frozen superficial layer forms a covering through 
which, normally, water cannot flow, and this layer 
covers the bottoms of the valleys, the sides of the 
slopes, and the summits of the hills alike. Beneath it 
everywhere the rock contains a certain quantity of 
water, which is always ready to obey the law of 
gravitation and, if possible, descend to lower levels, 
but at the lower levels it is prevented by the frozen 
layer from escaping so that it is retained under a 
pressure varying according to the head and the re- 
sistance of the underlying and surrounding rock to 
flowage. Any large fissure, if at all open, and es- 
pecially if at a low level, as in the bottom of Eldo- 
trado Creek valley, would serve as a main channel 
of flowage into which water would seep from all the 
surrounding rocks. 

The shaft or well under consideration was sunk on 
just such a fissure, and the result is an artesian well 
which will doubtless yield a permanent supply of 
water. 

The accompanying illustration is from a photo- 
graph, and is a view looking down the valley of 
Eldorado Creek, with the town of Grand Forks in the 
distance. The artesian well was sunk in the bottom 
of this portion of the valley. 


GOLD IN MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL.—We are 
indebted to Sr. Antonio Olyntho for a statement of 
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the gold production of the State of Minas Gerzes, 
Brazil. The total was 4,469 kilograms—$2,722,780, 
Of this 4,063 kilograms were from the mines op- 
erated by foreign companies, and 406 kilograms were 
obtained by native miners and small operators 


IMPROVED METHOD OF ANTIMONY SMELTING. 


Thomas C., Anderson, of Chelsea, S. I., New 
York, has patented a continuous method of ant 
mony smelting (United States patent, No. 714,04¢ 
November 18, 1902), which is said not only to h 
the advantage over the crucible and other commo: 
methods of continuity in operation, but also reduces 
the loss of metal by volatilization. He melts a su’ 
able quantity of ferrous sulphide to form a bath 
the hearth of a reverberatory furnace, and after shut- 
ting off the draft one man shovels in the charg 
of ore while another quickly rabbles it into the 
molten bath. The ore should be dry and preferably 
hot. After it has been thoroughly mixed the 
requisite quantity of scrap iron for decomposition 
of the sulphide of antimony is introduced and the 
temperature of the furnace is then raised, the doors 
being shut. When sufficiently hot the contents of 
the furnace are thoroughly rabbled to mix in the 
iron and promote the reaction. The latter takes 
place quickly. When completed the metallic anti- 
mony is tapped off from the sump of the furnace 
until sulphide of iron appears. The slag is then 
skimmed off the bath in the furnace and also such 
quantity of sulphide of iron as will reduce the bath 
to its original level, when the furnace is ready for 
another charge of ore. Before tapping off the anti- 
mony it is well to throw in an additional quantity 
of iron and rabble it in so as to recover a further 
small amount of antimony from the slag then swim- 
ming on the bath. In this case the antimony precipi- 
tated by the second charge of iron is for the most 
part alloyed with iron; this is not tapped off, but re- 
mains in the furnace until the next charge is re- 
duced, when the antimony separates from the iron 
alloy and is tapped off with the metal reduced from 
the new charge of ore. Oxidized ores may be treat- 
ed in the same way, but the reducing agent will be 
iron or carbon, or both. 
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COAL COMPANIES IN SWEDEN.—Two 
important coal companies in Scania, Sweden—the 
Hoganas and Billesholm-Bjuf companies—have, 
according to Affarsvarlden, recently held a meet- 
ing with a view to amalgamation. The united 
capital of the two concerns is 9,750,000 kronor. 


DUTY ON FUEL OIL IN INDIA.—A customs 
circular has been issued by the Government of India, 
under which the import duty in India on petroleum, 
having its flashing point at or above 150° F., is re- 
duced to 5 per cent ad valorem, provided it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the Customs collector that it is 
intended to be used exclusively as fuel. 


APPARATUS FOR WATERING CO 
LIERIES.—The London Colliery Guardian says: 
“There is now in working order at the Mariti: 
Colliery, Pontypridd, South Wales, a new appar:- 
tus for watering collieries, the inventor being \/r 
T. Williams, colliery engineman, of Llantrisant, 
situate near the above-mentioned place. Receiit- 
ly Mr. Abraham, M. P., and Mr.-Watts Morgan, 
one of the miners’ agents, inspected the invention, 
being accompanied by the manager of the pit, 
Mr. W. Davis, and the inventor. The apparatus 
consists of a portable tank, holding 200 gallons, 
the total weight being 3,800 pounds. As the tank 
goes along the roads the distributor or stretcher 
is worked by means of cogs and ratchet chain. A 
disk revolves very quickly, and the water is 
spread over the roof, sides and bottom.” 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF WHITE ARSENIC IN CANADA. 
By P. KirkKEGAArRD. 


The manufacture of arsenic was begun by the Can- 
adian Goldfields, Limited, at their Deloro Mine, in 
Hastings County, Ontario, Canada, during 1899. This 
took place in connection with the mining and treat- 
ment of ores containing auriferous mispickel. The 
Canadian Goldfields, Limited, had acquired the Deloro 
Mine in 1896. Previous to this date, many attempts 
had been made to extract the gold known to be 
locked up in the mispickel of the district and through 

ich fruitless efforts the Deloro Mine became well- 

nown to technical men. 

\bout thirty years ago a 20-stamp mill was built 
on the mine and for a short time things went fairly 
well, the oxidized ores at the surface yielding their 
jd to ordinary amalgamation; but oxidization did 
not extend more than a few feet downward. The 
mispickel made its appearance, and with this change 
the recovery of gold by amalgamation became a fail- 
ure. Roasting was resorted to, but it only added to 
difficulties. After a time the mine was closed 
down, 

Some years later a large dry-crushing mill was 
built; the ore, after being crushed by rock-breakers 
and Cornish rolls, was concentrated by Hartz jigs, 
and the concentrates were roasted with the intention 
of extracting the gold afterward by chlorination, An 
attempt was made to utilize the arsenic driven off 
during roasting and a few tons of white arsenic were 
collected; but the extraction of the gold by chlori- 
nation did not prove a success and the mine again 
closed down. 

One or two further attempts were made along the 
same lines during the following four or five years, 
without success. In 1896 the present company se- 
cured the Deloro Mine, and at the same time acquired 
the rights, for Ontario, to the Sulman-Teed patents, 
covering the bromo-cyanide process, laboratory tests 
having shown that the gold could be extracted to a 
high per cent by this method. A large dry-crushing 
mill was built, of an entirely new and novel design. 
This time the concentration was to be done by air- 
currents and the resultant concentrates, which were 
simply the elimination of the dust, were to be leached 
by a bromo-cyanide solution. This plant was only 
partially successful ; crushing by this method was slow 
and costly, concentration imperfect, the resultant con- 
centrates proved an uneven product and very poor 
material for percolation. Only an average of 50 per 
cent of the gold was recovered. This was due to the. 
bad crushing, the bromo-cyanide doing good work on 
properly crushed pulp. In 1898 a change was made in 
the management and a new start made along different 
lines. : 

\ 10-stamp mill was built with mortars suitable 
for inside amalgamation. This mill proved a success 
from the start and was, a little later, increased to 20 
The method of operation in this mill is as 
follows: By modifying the ordinary practice, amalga- 
mation inside the mortars and on plates recovers 57 
to 60 per cent of the gold. The pulp, after leaving the 
plates, undergoes a double concentration with inter- 
mediate classification, and this gives excellent results, 

aving less than 2 per cent of the gold in the tailings 
and only 0.5 per cent of arsenic. The concentrates, 
he slimes being evenly mixed with the coarse, are 

iched by bromo-cyanide, giving an extraction of 87 

92 per cent, the combined recovery being 90 per 
ent of the original gold in the ore. After overcom- 
ng the difficulty of extracting the gold, attention was 

irected to the recovery of the mispickel concen- 
trates, 

There was no literature on the subject of arsenic 

iking, hence a process had to be developed ; this was 
‘ound after a time, the material on hand, in the way 

old machinery, of which there was an endless 
riety, largely influencing the method finally adopted. 
Briefly described, the process used is as follows: The 
oncentrates, being the residue from the gold extrac- 
ion works and consisting of mispickel, containing ap- 
proximately an average of 30 per cent arsenic and 16 
per cent sulphur as volatile matter, are first dried in a 
cylindrical dryer and from this they are elevated and 
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ted to a large cylindrical revolving calciner, where 
they are subjected to a high heat. They are fed con- 
tinuously and the temperature is raised gradually 
until it reaches the ignition point of the sulphur; this, 
in addition to the heat from the fuel, brings the con- 
centrates to a very high heat. It takes 2% hours for 
the material to pass through the calciner, from which 
it issues at a dull-red heat. This red hot stream of 
ore is met by a stream of water, which immediately 
cools it and carries it to the dump. 

The fumes driven off during calcination are made 
to travel through a long series of zig-zag, hermeti- 
cally sealed brick chambers, where, after having de- 
posited any dust that has been carried over with the 
air current, they are mechanically cooled; the product 
resulting from this cooling of the gases is deposited 
in the chambers and withdrawn at fixed intervals. 
The product resulting from this operation is a crude 
arsenic containing about 85 per cent Asz Os, and 2 to 
4 per cent sulphur, the balance being silica in a finely 
divided state. 

The crude arsenic is then sublimed in a pair of 
specially designed single-hearth reverberatory fur- 
naces, the charge in each case being 1,600 lbs. 
Each furnace has a capacity of three charges per 
24 hours. The arsenic, upon being volatilized, is driv- 
en through a long hot flue and thence into an uptake 
or hot chamber ; during the passage through these any 
foreign substance that may have been carried over 
with the highly heated gases is deposited and the cool- 
ing commences, being assisted by mechanical means 
throughout a series of cooling chambers. When thé 
gases have been cooled to about 80° F. they are forci- 
bly ejected into a large condenser, where they are 
made to expand and contract alternately until they 
finally, perfectly cooled and free from arsenic, escape 
into the open air. 

The resultant arsenic is pure; analyses show 99.6 
to 100 per cent. The impurities occasionally found 
are always silica, and are doubtless derived from the 
mortar and brick of which the chambers are built. The 
refined arsenic is withdrawn from the chambers every 
two weeks; it is dropped into hutches, which are tight- 
‘vy closed, for the double purposes of keeping the ar- 
senic warm as long as possible and to prevent the 
dust from escaping into the building, thus saving the 
workmen from inhaling the poisonous dust. Finally, 
the arsenic is passed through a grinding mill, where 
it is reduced to a fine powder, which will pass through 
a 200-mesh screen; a conveyor takes it to the packer, 
where it is automatically packed in substantial wooden 
kegs containing an average of 500 lbs. each. These 
kegs are carefully weighed, marked with the weight 
of contents, numbered and labeled, and are ready for 
market. The output of white arsenic has steadily in- 
creased, as follows: The total for the year 1899 was 
113,477 lbs.; for 1900 it was 522,400 Ibs.; in Igor, it 
reached 1,346,983 Ibs., while the estimated total for 
1902 is 1,600,000 Ibs. 


MINE ACCIDENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The advance sheets of the report of the mine in- 
spectors of Great Britain in relation to the number 
of accidents in 1002, has just been published with 
the usual promptitude. This report gives only the 
general figures, the details being reported later. 

Under the law, British mines are divided into 
three classes. Those under the Coal Mines Act in- 
clude mines of coal, fireclay, stratified iron ore and 
shale. Under the Metalliferous Mines Act are in- 
ciuded all mines and underground workings which 
are not under the Coal Mines Act, while under the 
Quarry Act are included all open workings not 
more than 20 ft. deep in which are obtained slate, 
stone and other minerals. The number of accidents 
and the number of lives lost in the different classes 
of mines are shown in the following table: 

















— Accidents.—— Deaths. 
1901. 1902. Ch’ges. 1901. 1902. Ch’ges. 
Coal mines .... 951 913 D. 38 1,101 1,018 D. 83 
Metalliferous Mines 27 29 L323 30 = BD 3 
re 97 3 2 98 119 I. 21 
(ere 1,075 1,055 D. 20 1,229 1,166 D. 63 


Of the coal mine accidents reported in 1902 the 
larger number, about 47 per cent of the total, or 429 
in number, were due to falls of ground. These 
accidents caused 449 deaths. In all 70 accidents, 
causing 101 deaths, were shaft accidents, that is, were 
due to falling down shafts, giving way of cages and 
similar mishaps. Of the other accidents 23, causing 
63 deaths, were due to explosions of fire damp or 
coal dust. Of the total number of accidents and 
deaths shown for the coal mines 797, causing 902 
deaths, occurred underground and 116 arcidents, caus- 
ing the same number of deaths, were in.or around the 
surface workings of the mines. 

In the metalliferous mines, the greater number of 
accidents, 14 in all, were attributable to falling of 
ground. There were 4 shaft accidents, 9 classed as 
miscellaneous and 2 on the surface. It will be seen 
that in the coal mines there was a decrease both in the 
number of accidents and in the number of deaths. In 
the metal mines there was an increase in the number 
of accidents, but one less death is reported. In the 
quarries there was a considerable increase in the 
number of both deaths and accidents. 


THE JOHN FRITZ MEMORIAL. 


At a meeting of the Fritz Memorial Committee, 
held in New York on January 23, the announcement 
was made that the four national engineering societies 
have appointed the following as their representatives 
on the board of trustees of the Fritz Medal. The 
members appointed are as follows, to serve one, two, 
three and four years respectively, in the order in 
which their names are given: 

American Society of Civil Engineers—J. James R. 
Croes, Robert Moore, Alfred Noble, Charles War- 
ren Hunt. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers—E. E, 
Olcott, E. G. Spilsbury, James Douglas, Charles 
Kirchhoff. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Gae- 
tano Lanza, John E. Sweet, Robert W. Hunt, S. T. 
Wellman. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Ar- 
thur E. Kenelly, Carl Hering, Charles P. Steinmetz, 
Charles F. Scott. 

A preliminary organization of the board of trus- 
tees was effected and a committee was appointed to 
prepare the way for a permanent organization. 





NEW COAL MINES IN FRANCE.—The discov- 
ery of a seam of coal at a depth of about 880 yards 
is reported from Souchez, near Lens (Pas-de-Calais), 
France. 


THE CARNEGIE RESEARCH SCHOLAR- 
SHIP.—The Iron and Steel Institute calls attention 
to the scholarship to be awarded under the gift made 
to the Institute by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The ob- 
ject of this scheme of scholarships is not to facilitate 
ordinary collegiate studies, but to enable students, 
who have passed through a college curriculum or 
have been trained in industrial establishments, to con- 
duct researches in the metallurgy of iron and steel 
and allied subjects, with the view of aiding its ad- 
vance or its application to industry. There is no 
restriction as to the place of research which may be 
selected, whether university, technical school or 
works, provided it be properly equipped for the prose- 
cution of metallurgical investigations. The appoint- 
ment to a scholarship shall be for one year, but the 
Council may at their discretion renew the scholar- 
ship for a further period instead of proceeding to a 
new election. The results of the research shall be 
communicated to the Iron and Steel Institute in the 
form of a paper to be submitted to the annual gen- 
eral meeting of members, and if the Council con- 
sider the paper to be of sufficient merit, the Andrew 
Carnegie gold medal shall be awarded to its author. 
Should the paper in any year not be of sufficient merit, 
the medal will not be awarded in that year. Can- 
didates, who must be under 35 years of age, must ap- 
ply, on a special form, before the end of February to 
the Secretary of the Institute, at 28 Victoria Street, 
London. Candidates may be of any nationality. 
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RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


SpectALLy REporRTED. 





LrasBiLiry FOR COMMISSIONS ON SALE OF MINING 
Proprerty.—An owner of mineral land agreed to pay a 
geologist for a report on same, provided it aided di- 
rectly in a sale of the land. Afterwards a party who 
had an option on the land induced another person to 
purchase it, the two agreeing at the same time that 
if the former succeeded in selling it to others he 
should share in the profits of the re-sale. It appeared 
further that the purchaser saw the report of the geol- 
ogist before making the purchase. It was held that 
it the report was in the purchasers’ mind when he 

‘made the purchase, and was regarded by him as a 
means through which a future sale might be aided, 
it would be deemed to have indirectly aided the 
sale to him.—Wheeler v. Chesnut (69 Southwestern 
Reporicr, 621); Court of Appeals of Missouri. 





Wuen Injunction Witt Nor Be GranrtTeD 
AGAINST OVERFLOWING LANps.—A suit was brought 
by one party to prevent another from discharging 
water used in operating a placer mine, brought 
through a tunnel by the latter into an artificial ditch or 
creek which flowed through the farm of the first 
party, and which was in some places higher than the 
adjacent land, alleging damage from subirrigation and 
overflow, and the deposit of mining debris on the 
land. The preponderance of the evidence was 
against the claim of injury from subirrigation, and 
tended to show that the ditch, if kept in proper re- 
pair, was sufficient in size to carry the water from 
the mine in addition to the natural flow at ordinary 
stages without overflowing, and it was shown that 
the defendant had offered to repair it by building 
levees where necessary and to keep the ditch in re- 
pair through the land of the complainant, but that the 
latter had refused to permit it. It was also shown 
that he made no objection while a large sum of 
money was being expended in constructing the tunnel 
te bring the water down to the mine. It was held 
that there was no equity upon the facts shown to 
entitle complainant to an injunction—McCann v. 
Wallace (117 Federal Reporter, 936) ; United States 
Circuit Court, Oregon. 





DAMAGES FROM Furnaces Usinc MeEsasi Ores.— 
Some residents of the Oakland section of Pitts- 
burg recently filed a bill in equity against the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, of Pittsburg, 
to enjoin the company from operating its Eliza 
Furnace on account of the large amount of ore 
and flue dust escaping from the stacks and, ac- 
cording to the allegations of the plaintiffs, re- 
sulting in the depreciation of property values. 
The Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny Coun- 
ty dismissed the bill, reserving to plaintiffs the 
right to sue for damages. In the complaint the 
use of Mesabi ores was named as a cause of the 
alleged nuisance. The court said, in its de- 
cision: 

“While the extent of the injury resulting to 
vlaintiffs from the dust can be ascertained, the 
injury resulting to defendant by a decree pro- 
hibiting the use of Mesabi ore in its furnaces can- 
not be estimated. Such a decree would practical- 
ly mean the shutting down of not only its fur- 
naces, but also its iron and steel works, repre- 
senting together a capital of at least $60,000,000, 
and the employment of nearly 11,000 persons. 
The effect of a restraining order would not be 
confined to the defendant company, because if 
it is unlawful for defendant company to use 
Mesabi ores, it is also unlawful for every other 
furnace in this county to use those ores; and in- 
junction, therefore, in this case would affect in- 
juriously every one of the 37 blast furnaces in 
Allegheny County, and their allied industries, 
with capital as shown by the industrial statistics 
of the commonwealth, aggregating $400,000,000, 
and employing 60,000 persons. As there are not 


sufficient old range ores mined to supply the 
demand if the exclusive use of those: ores be re- 
quired, a decree which makes the use of Mesabi 
ores impossible, means the shutting down of 
every blast furnace in the county within a year, 
as the supply of old range ores would be ex- 
hausted within that time. What that would mean 
to the people of the city and county needs no 
argument. The damage would be inestimable. 
If the defendant company’s furnaces were located 
in a residence community, or, if it was using a 
material not generally used in other furnaces, 
or, if its furnaces were improperly constructed, 
or were negligently operated, or if, by a reason- 
able expenditure of money upon its furnaces the 
injury complained of might be avoided, we would 
have before us a different question.” 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company. 


This company owns extensive coal and iron prop- 
erties in Alabama, with blast furnaces and other 
works. Its report is for the year ending Oct. 31, 
1902. The capital stock includes $2,500,000 preferred, 
and $2,500,000 common stock, and there are also bonds 
outstanding to the amount of $490,000. The earn- 
ings for two years have been as follows: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 

SINS 5 cas ebiesee $981,357 $1,361,608 I. $380,251 
[PD osassbencees 323,620 483,046 I. 159,426 
CO IES nw escensses 313,413 591,196 I. 277,783 
Store account ........ 250,798 379,340 I. 128,542 
Miscellaneous ......... 41,594 58,027 I. 16,433 
Total earnings ...... $1,910,782 $2,873,217 I. $962,435 
ROE ~ igueveenssesn 1,735,821 2,424,273 I. 688,452 
Net earnings ........ $174,061 $448,944 I. $273,983 


From the net earnings for 1902 the company paid 
$3,982 for State taxes, $172,470 for dividends and 
charged off $24,000 for depreciation of plant. The 
total deductions were $200,452, leaving a surplus on 
hand of $248,492. 

The report says that the two old furnaces at Irona- 
ton have been practically rebuilt and their capacity 
enlarged, and a new furnace is being constructed at 
Gadsden. The company originally owned 202 coke 
ovens and it now has 665 completed and 100 more 
under construction. The output of coal from its 
mines has been increased from 206,496 tons in 1900 to 
475,166 tons in 1902. In the two years the coke pro- 
duction has been increased from 72,673 tons to 200,- 
597 tons. The production of pig iron from the com- 
pany’s furnaces was 104,319 tons, against 66,756 tons 
in 1900. When the new stack at Gadsden is finished 
the yearly manufacture of iron should be over 150,000 
tons. The company has now completed such arrange- 
ments that it is no longer obliged to purchase raw 
material from any outside concern. It controls its 
own limestone, coal and iron deposits, and is mining 
sufficient quantities for all its needs. The coal land 
owned by the company is about 35,000 acres and it is 
estimated that the property contains available coal 
enough to last the company over 50 years, with all 
allowances for increased consumption. The deposits 
of both brown and red iron ore and limestone owned 
by the company are extensive, and of good grade, and 
they have been purchased with a view to supplying 
the company’s requirements for a number of years to 
come. 





Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Company, 

This company is the consolidation of the river 
coal mines in the Pittsburg District. Its report is 
for the year ending October 31, 1902. The report 
gives financial details, but no figures as to coal mined 
or sold. 

The balance sheet shows liabilities as follows: 
Preferred stock, $0,995,000; common stock, $20,000,- 
000; bonds, $9,468,000; certificates of indebtedness, 
$2,060,000; current debt, $2,467,031; undivided prot- 
its, $1,037,008; total, $45,028,029. The table of as- 
sets shows: Investments in property, $38,685,611; 
stocks of other companies, $422,050; mine supplies, 


etc., $826,337; coal on hand, $1,822,971; accounts and 
bills receivable, $2,957,168; cash, $313,892; total, 
$45,028,029. 

The statement of earnings is as follows: 


Net i after deducting working expenses, 





SONGS GNG HSA GOVE .cocccns0 ces scsseceesese $2,653,809 
Maintenance Of river craft ......scccccccensoses $484,750 
Depreciation of river craft .. 287,155 
Royalty om coal mined ......26205 sscsccceses 433,127 
ESSERE GO MUON. bp: 66.0.0 5-4-0 obo 000 054.660 5408 568,740 





NG IS: osc chin powsie wees bse s sae e ees ee $1,773,772 


$880,037 





Balance 


From this surplus dividends amounting to $700,cv0 
were paid on the preferred stock, leaving a balance 
of $180,037. The balance from the previous year 
was $857,061, making a total of $1,037,008 undivided 
profits. Of the amount charged off as royalty on 
coal mined from the company‘s property, the sum 
of $227,871 was used to buy new coal lands, the bai- 
ance of $205,256 being applied to the retirement of 
bonds. 

President J. B, Finley’s report says: “The policy 
of your company is not to increase its holdings of 
coal lands, believing this to be a more economical 
and profitable policy than the accumulation of a large 
acreage, thereby increasing interest charges and taxes, 
while by purchasing a sufficient number of acres 
each year to replace that mined, and thus maintain- 
ing the original acreage, which is sufficient to last 
the company forty years at the present rate of pro- 
duction, sufficient reserve acreage is provided and 
will be maintained. The royalty charged for ail 
coal mined is at the rate of $550 per acre, which price 
has proven sufficient to replace the acreage mined 
cut each year and also to provide a sinking fund 
which will pay the mortgage bonds before matur- 
ity. To-day the company has but 16 acres less coal 
on the Monongahela River than when it commenced 
business October 1, 1889, and in addition it has paid 
from said royalty $532,000 of its bonds, thereby re- 
ducing its bonded debt from $10,000,000 to $9,468,000. 

“On October 31, 1901, the current debt of the com- 
pany was $3,510,751. This was made necessary by 
reason of the magnitude of the business requiring the 
carrying of liquid or cash assets, consisting of ac- 
counts and bills receivable, coal and supplies on hand 
and cash, amounting to between $5,000,000 and $6,- 
000,000, while the cash working capital provided 
when the company was organized was but $1,000,v00. 
It was thought unwise to have such a large floating 
current debt, and on December 31, 1901, your board 
of directors authorized the issue of $3,000,000 of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, of the denomination of 
$5,000 each, to be dated January 1, 1902, bearing 5 
per cent interest, free of tax, payable July and Jan- 
uary. The principal is payable, $200,000 on the first 
day of January of each year thereafter; both prin- 
cipal and interest being payable at the Union Trust 
Company, and the certificates have to be registered 
by the said Union Trust Company of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Of these $2,060,000 were sold to the members of 
your company at par; the remaining $940,000 are in 
the custody of the Union Trust Company, not hay- 
ing been offered for sale as yet. 

“During the fall of 1900, owing to the long con- 
tinued low water, your company was unable to ship 
sufficient coal to New Orleans to supply its contracts, 
and was compelled to purchase some 2,000,000 bush- 
els of Alabama coal. This suggested that it would 
be desirable for the company to acquire an Ala- 
bama coal property. After a thorough examination 
of the property now owned by the Corona Coal & 
Iron Company, made by Samuel A. Taylor, civil en- 
gineer, of Pittsburg, and Josenh Underwood, a prac 
tical miner and coal operator of Roscoe, Pa., who 
made a full and favorable report regarding it, you: 
company purchased all but one-fifth of the capita! 
stock of said company. The property consists of 
20,000 acres of coal lands in Walker County, Ala., 
with four operating mines, miners’ houses, store 
buildings, etc. The output for the past year was 
337,101 tons. The operation is profitable, and, aside 
from its being a protection to our New Orleans 
trade, is a good investment.” 
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In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 

sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices. 
hese notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
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vement of the Population of the Empire of Japan. 
Prepared by the Imperial Statistical Bureau. To- 
kio, Japan; Published by the Bureau. Pages, 460. 


lanual for Resident Engineers. By F. A. Molitor 
and E. J. Beard. New York; John Wiley & Sons. 
London; Chapman & Hall, Limited. Pages, 124. 
Price, $1. 

Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission. Vol- 
ume NXXI., for 1901. George M. Bowers, Commis- 

Washington; Government Printing Office. 
Pages, 476; illustrated. 

1 Bricf Outline of the Resources and Land System 
of the State of West Virginia. By Walter C. 
Reddy. Charleston, W. Va.; published for the 
Author. Pages, 28. Price, $1. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Boston Transit Com- 
mission. 1902. Howard A. Carson, Chief Engi- 
neer. Boston, Mass.; published by the city. Pages, 
64; with maps and illustrations. 

University of Texas Mineral Survey. Bulletin No. 5. 
The Minerals and Mineral Localities of Texas. By 
Prof. Frederick W. Simonds. Austin, Texas; pub- 
lished by the University. Pages, 104. 


sioner. 


fowa Engineering Society. Proceedings of Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting, 1902. T. R. Warriner, 
Secretary. Cedar Rapids, Iowa; published by the 
Society. Pages, 164; illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Continuous Power the Natural Result of Converting 
Heat into Work in an Insulated Expansion Engine, 
at Temperatures below the Normal of the Atmos- 
phere. By J. K. Place. New York; the Standard 
Power Company. Pages, 48; illustrated. 

irrigation Institutions. A Discussion of the Eco- 
nomic and Legal Questions Created by the Growth 
of Irrigated Agriculture in the West. By Elwood 
Mead. New York; the Macmillan Company. Lon- 
don; Macmillan & Company, Limited. Pages, 3092. 
Price, $1.25. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 





The How and Why of Electricity. A Book of Infor- 
mation for Non-technical Readers. By Charles 
Tripler Child. New York; the Electrical Review 
Publishing Company. Pages, 128; _ illustrated. 
Price, $1. 

This is not a technical book, strictly speaking. It 
15 rather intended to explain in popular language, and 
in a way which can be understood by those who are 
not technically educated, how electricity is generated, 
handled, measured and set to work. It includes also 
explanations of the construction and working of some 
iamiliar kinds of electrical apparatus. While a pop- 
ular work, it has been carefully written, and the state- 
‘vents generally appear to be correct. Most of the 

xplanations are clear, and it will be found very in- 

‘eresting to those who wish to get a good general idea 

‘§ electrical work without too much technical study. 
i+ will doubtless have many readers. 





‘rigin and Relations of the Auriferous Veins of 
Algoma. By W. O. Crosby. Boston; reprinted 
from the Technology Quarterly. Pamphlet, 18 
pages; illustrated. 


This monograph, which is reprinted from the Tech- 
‘clogy Quarterly, is an interesting study based upon 

servations of gold-bearing deposits in the Algoma 
end Nipissing districts of Ontario, and also in the 
Rainy Lake and Lake of the Woods districts. The 
“ferent kinds of veins which have so far been 

ened are described, and the peculiarities of the reg- 
°> are brought out. The conclusions reached are 
tiat these veins, which occur in a region of ancient 
cks, belong to a remote past. The author says, in 
summing up, “That ore deposits of these types are 
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now forming in this region (except possibly at a 
great depth), or have been formed in a geologically 
recent past, is improbable; but we may confidently as- 
sume that they belong to a remote past, and refer 
them to the deep region (not necessarily the zone of 
flow) where only is possible the greenstone alteration 
or chloritization of the granite, diorite, etc., which 
has supplied the quartz, carbonates, sulphides and 
cther materials for the making of the veins.” 





Rhodesia Chamber of Mines. Report for the Year 
Ending March 31, 1902. Buluwayo, Rhodesia; pub- 
lished by the Chamber. Pages, 156. 

The Chamber of Mines of Rhodesia has done good 
service in collecting and publishing information with 
regard to the mines. Its reports of production, etc., 
are carefully prepared and seem to be thoroughly re- 
lieble. It is to be regretted, however, that the Cham- 
ber does not follow the example of the Transvaal, 
and make all its reports of production in fine gold, the 
only proper standard. At present, the statements are 
made in bullion, which averages about 890 fine. The 
principal mining trouble in Rhodesia, at the present 
time, is the difficulty in securing labor. Most of the 
work in the mines has to be done by natives, and it is 
impossible to induce them to work steadily. It is 
necessary constantly to recruit numbers of these 
workmen, and very difficult to obtain as many of them 
as are needed. In addition to the information about 
the mines, the report gives some interesting state- 
ments of trade, etc. The future of Rhodesia seems 
to depend largely upon the development of the coal 
mines and upon that of the copper deposits of the 
northern part of the country, which are reported to be 
very valuable. With the opening of collieries and a 
cheap supply of fuel, it is probable that the working 
of the mines will be very much aided by the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery, which will prob- 
ably be cheaper, wherever it can be used, than the un- 
skilled native labor. 


From Steelton to Mandalay. Prepared and issued by 
the Bridge and Construction Department of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. Steelton, Pa. Pages, 
80; profusely illustrated. 

This is one of the handsomest pamphlets of the kind 
we have ever seen. It contains a brief description of 
the great Gokteik viaduet in Burma, which was built 
by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, with an account 
of the opening of the bridge. This bridge carries the 
Burma Railway over a deep gorge near Hsipaw, and 
is at present the highest structure of the kind in the 
world. Its total length is 2,260 ft., is greatest height 
is 320 ft., while the height of the base of the rail 
above the Chungzoune River is 825 ft. The contract 
was taken in April, 1899. The last steamer containing 
machinery sailed from New York in December, 
1899, and the erection of the bridge was completed 
on November 1, 1900, although the progress of the 
work was seriously delayed by rains. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the work may be gained from the 
statements that the weight of the viaduct as shipped 
was 9,760,000 lbs., while the weight of the erection 
outfit was 444,000 lbs. There were 35 bridge erec- 
tors sent from America, and 350 skilled natives em- 
ployed in the erection work. The total number of 
separate pieces shipped from the Steelton shops was 
232,868, and over a million rivets were employed in 
putting the work together. The larger part of the 
book is occupied by photographs showing various 
stages of the work of erection, the bridge when com- 
pleted and other interesting matters. These photo- 
graphs are beautifully reproduced and printed, mak- 
ing the pamphlet really a work of art. 





Combustibles Industriels. Houille, Petrole, Lignite, 
Tourbe, Bois, Charbon de Bois, Agglomeres, Coke. 
By Felix Colomer and Charles Lordier. Paris, 
France; Veuve Ch. Dunod. Pages, 560; with 185 
illustrations. Price (in New York), paper, $6.25; 
boards, $6.75. 

This elaborate work aims at covering the whole sub- 
ject of commercial fuel. The questions of the relative 
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nicrits of the different kinds of fuel, and of their con- 
sumption, are treated, with the addition of a good deal 
of information as to the various methods of preparing 
fuel for market, and a number of notes on the differ- 
ent plans for burning fuel for the production of steam. 
There are five parts of the book, treating respectively 
of coal, of petroleum or liquid fuel, of lignite, peat, 
wood and charcoal, of the manufacture and use of 
briquettes and of coke. Under coal, we find chapters 
on the classification of coal, including its physical 
character and chemical properties; on the analysis 
and testing of coal, on the screening and sorting of 
coal, on coal washing, on the marketing of coal in 
different European countries; on the use of coal in 
fire-boxes, and on different types of fire-boxes. In 
the part devoted to petroleum, there are chapters on 


the properties and analysis of petroleum, and its use 


aS an industrial fuel, and on furnaces for burning liq- 
uid fuel. In the third part, there are chapters treating 
respectively of lignite, of peat, of wood and of char- 
coal. Under the head of peat are descriptions of 
machinery in use for preparing it for market, and 
under charcoal there are given accounts of the meth- 
ods of making charcoal and of saving by-products. 
The fourth part, treating of briquettes, gives a brief 
history of their use, followed by a description of the 
equipment for making briquettes, and by detailed de- 
scriptions of a number of the presses employed in 
European works. The fifth part is, perhaps, more 
elaborate and complete than any of the others. It is 
divided into six chapters which treat respectively of 
the properties and uses of coke, of the theory of car- 
bonization, of coking in the open air and in closed 
ovens, of the different types of coke ovens, of the 
recovery of by-products, and of the equipment and 
cost of a coking plant. 

The work treats chiefly of French and other Eu- 
ropean practice, although there are some references 
to British practice, and especially in the section of 
petroleum to the experience obtained in the United 
States. The sections in relation to the washing, 
screening and separating of coal are quite full and 
complete. Those in relation to the preparation of peat 
for market and to the manufacture of briquettes are 
also very thorough. The descriptions of the differ- 
ent types of coke ovens have evidently been carefully 
prepared, and the recovery of by-products furnishes 
an interesting chapter. Upon the whole, it is a very 
valuable book, although for American readers some 
additions would be necessary. 





The Mining Industry in North Carolina During 1991. 
By Joseph Hyde Pratt. Prepared for the North 
Carolina Geological Survey. Raleigh, N. C.; 
Public Printer. Pages, 104. 

This report is a condensed statement of the condi- 
tion of North Carolina mines during the year 1901. 
In addition to the statements showing the work actu- 
ally done, it goes into considerable detail in relation 
to the occurrence of minerals of economic value in the 
State, and calls attention to those which seem to be 
worthy of further investigation, and which promise 
to develop into industries of permanent value. The 
introduction, after a few general statements, gives a 
list of the minerals found in the State. The report 
then goes on to treat of those which have been actu- 
ally worked and form fair bases for productive in- 
dustries, and gold is first considered. Although the 
production is less now than it was I5 years ago, it 
showed a considerable increase in 1901. Silver also 
showed an increase, although there are at present no 
mines in the State operated exclusively for that 
metal. The silver is found in connection with gold 
and with the copper produced at Gold Hill and Blue 
Wing. Copper is attracting much interest in the 
State; the Union Copper Company at Gold Hill is 
now a producer, while operations are being carried 
on at Virgilina and at Ore Knob. Some copper min- 
ing is also being done in Jackson and Alleghany coun- 
ties in the western part of the State, while develop- 
ment work has been done at a deposit in Swain 
County, also in the Mountain section. Little has been 
done during the year in iron ores, the only produc- 
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tion reported having been a small quantity from the 
Cranberry mines. Exploration still continues for 
manganese ore, but without very marked results. In 
pyrites a large deposit is being worked at the Oliver 
Mine in Gaston County, while another is being 
opened near Toxaway in Transylvania County. 
Among the most noted mineral products of North 
Carolina are corundum, garnet and mica. In all of 
these satisfactory progress was made during the year. 
A good deal of work is also being done in the gem 
minerals and a considerable number of crystals and of 
garnets, sapphires, etc., were found during the year. 
Monazite is still a product of considerable importance, 
notwithstanding the recent competition of the Brazil- 
ian mineral. Talc is also known as an important 
product, while a good deal has been done in explor- 
ing for feldspar, barytes and graphite. 

The coal production of North Carolina continues to 
be limited to the Chatham County field, where most 
of it is obtained from a single mine. The clay in- 
dustries and the quarrying of building stone de- 
veloped considerably during the year. Upon the 
v.hole there was a decided increase in the mineral 
production, and prospects are very good for its fur- 
ther development. The report gives many interest- 
ing details. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the Manacine Eptror. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 





The Industrial Exposition at Osaka, Japan. 

Sir:—Permit me to call to the attention of your 
readers the fact that an important industrial exposi- 
tion is to be held in Japan during the present year. 
The data given below have been furnished by the 
Minister of Japan. 

Osaka, one of the three imperial cities of Japan, is 
the center of great activity at this time, preparing for 
the Fifth National Industrial Exhibition, to be held 
there from March 1 to July 31 of this year. The ex- 
hibition building, which is situated at Imamiya, in the 
southern part of Osaka, will surpass in magnitude and 
beauty all preceding ones and will bring before the 
public eye a fuller, more general representation of 
Japanese arts, manufactures and resources in their 
latest development than has ever been seen before. It 
will be under the direct management of the Imperial 
Commission, which is presided over by His Imperial 
Highness, Prince Kan-in. There will be special 
buildings for classified groups of the exhibits and 
important among them are those for forestry, fine 
arts, agriculture, fisheries, manufactures, education, 
zoology, foreign samples, transportation, greenhouse, 
cold storage, aquarium and machinery. There will 
ziso be bazaars, restaurants, tea-houses and the Cere- 
monial Hall within the grounds. 

The city of Osaka, itself the center of the great 
manufacturing industries and commerce of Japan, 
with its many beauties, should attract a great num- 
ber of visitors, but, besides the peculiar individual 
charm of this city of myriad bridges and canals, in- 
teresting and important sights will be afforded in the 
old Buddhist Temple of Tennoji, the two temples of 
East and West Honganji, the Imperial Mint, organ- 
ized in 1871 by the Imperial Government; the famous 
Castle, and the ancient Shinto Temple of Tenjin; 
while a few miles from the city will be found Nara, 
the capital of years ago, with its old temples and gods 
enshrouded in that veil of mystery and superstition 
which so often we find among the people who wor- 
ship gods they know not. Here, also, within a 
ccuple of hours’ ride from Osaka, is the famous Yosh- 
ino. Kioto, the western capital of Japan, is within 
one hour’s journey of Osaka. 

In the Public Garden on the beach at Sakai, an at- 
tractive summer resort reached in less than an hour 
from the exhibition grounds, is.the Aquarium and 
the new Osaka Club Hotel, in which the visitor can be 
accommodated very comfortably, will be found on 


‘the charming island of Nakanoshima, in the very 


heart of Osaka. 

Visitors to the exhibition will be fortunate also in 
witnessing the two great religious festivals which 
will be celebrated at that time, the festival of Tenno- 
iji and that of the Shinto Temple of Sumiyoshi. 

To those who attend the exhibition will be granted 
special privileges and free access to many places usu- 
ally closed to all visitors, both foreign and Japanese, 
besides the great advantage of reduced rates on the 
railroads. J. H. Gore. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 23, 1903. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
noi can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. hile names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and ‘addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 


Electric Power at Oil Wells—Do you know of 
any instance where electric power is used in drilling, 
pumping or other purposes at oil wells ?—Z. C. 


Answer.—The employment of electricity or electric 
power at oil wells is extremely rare. We do not 
know of any instance in this country where it is 
done. The Echo des Mines, of Paris, however, re- 
cently referred to a trial of such power at Bibi-Eibat, 
ir the Baku oil-field in Russia. It was referred to as 
the first plant of the kind in use in that field. The 
installation furnishes power for lighting and pump- 
ing, and also to the derrick used for boring an addi- 
tional well. In the power plant are four dynamos, 
each of 500 watts and 2,000 volts. We have been 
able to find no late details as to the operations of this 
plant, 


Titanium in Iron Ores.—I read in a recent report 
that certain magnetic sands contain 0.8 per cent 
titanium. Is this percentage large enough to ma- 
terially affect their value as iron ores? In ordinary 
practice what is the maximum percentage of tita- 
nium permissible in otherwise pure iron ores?— 


j. TES. 


Answer.—A correspondent, referring to our an- 
swer fo this question, which was published in this col- 
umn, in our issue of January 17, calls attention to the 
following extracts from a paper read by Mr. Auguste 
J. Rossi at the New York-Philadelphia meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, May, 1902: 

“In short, titanic acid, properly dealt with in the 
blast-furnace, will not necessarily prove the cause of 
trouble. Slags containing some 35 per cent of titanic 
acid will run as fluid as silica slags, and if in an iron 
ore the titanic acid be treated so as to form silica, and 
be depended upon and calculated to form one of the 
principal elements of the slag, with such amount of 
silica as will be necessarily and unavoidably contrib- 
uted to the slag by the limestone (as the ores and the 
ashes of the fuel), and if a dolomitic stone be used as 
flux instead of a calcite, titano-silicates of lime, alum- 
ina and magnesia will be found to form a very fluid 
fusible and good slag, and no titanium will remain in 
the furnace to cause any trouble in a normal or ordi- 
nary running. 

“It is this addition of dolomite as a flux, instead 
of calcite, with which we have experimented with 
success in our small furnace at Buffalo. Both in the 
Adirondacks, and in England, at Norton-on-Tyne, the 
composition of the slag was different, in this sense, 
that the silica was present to nearly an equal per- 
centage with lime and silica, reproducing practically 
the composition of the mineral sphene, perfectly fus- 
ikle in the blast furnace—a silico-titanate of lime. 

“In England it was obtained by the addition to the 
ore of siliceous flux, in the shape of old bricks, be- 
sides the calcite addition, considered indispensable at 
the time.” 

The paper states that the ore used at Norton-on- 
Tyne was Norway ilmenite, containing an average 


of 35 to 40 per cent titanic acid. At the old Adi- 
rondack furnace the ore averaged 13.5 per cent ti 
tanic acid. The paper then continues: “What h: 
been said above applies to ores really titaniferou 
that is, containing not less than 5 per cent titanic aci: 
smelted alone. As to the ores containing 1 per cer 
titanic acid or thereabouts, the practice of 12 yea: 
at Boonton, N. J., and that of other furnaces usin 
Morris County ore, in which the average of titani 
acid is from 0.55 to I per cent, cannot leave any dout 
that 0.75 to I per cent titanic acid in the ore mix 
ture can be completely ignored, so far as affecting i: 
any manner the run of the furnaces or the charges.’ 





PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of thes: 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND Mininc Journar. 
upon the receipt of 25 cents. In ordering specifications cor 
respondents are requested to name the issue of the Journat 
in which notice of the patent appeared. 


Week Ending January 20, 1903. 


718,601. PROCESS OF SEPARATING PRECIOUS MET- 
ALS FROM MATTE.—Franklin R. Carpenter, Denver, 
Colo., assignor of one-half to Joseph H. Berry, Detroit, 
Mich. A process of separating precious metals from matte 
which consists in subdividing the matte into small smooth 
shot-like grains, and then leading the matte, the leading 
being maintained at a temperature insufficient to fuse matte, 
but sufficient to cause the absorption of the precious metals 
from it. 


718,611. DERRICK-CABLEWAY.—George H. Evans, Breck- 
enridge, Colo., assignor to American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. A derrick-cableway comprising in com- 
bination, a derrick or mast provided with an adjustable 
tackle-line, tail-ropes supported below the derrick end of 
said tackle-line, a cable connecting said tackle-line and tail 
ropes, means for actuating said tail-ropes to adjust the 
lower end of said cable, and a block trolley-car arranged 
to travel upon said cable. 

718,633. GOLD-EXTRACTING PROCESS.—Thomas B. Jo 
seph, Mercur, Utah. A process of extracting gold and sil 
ver from ore containing the same when in a suitable con 
dition, which consists in subjecting said ore to the leaching 
action of a solution of water, cyanide of potassium, hy 
drate of calcium and carbonic-acid gas, said gas being force: 
into the leaching solution simultaneously with compressed 
air. 


718,642. CENTRIFUGAL PUMP.—Leon Leblanc, Rutland. 
Vt. In a centrifugal or rotary pump, an impeller having 
two serics of water passages or buckets, with its shaft- 
bearing, a casing or closure having an upper water-chambe: 
and a lower chamber containing said impeller, said upper 
chamber initially wholly receiving the water passing throug] 
said buckets or passages, and means for conducting that 
portion of said water freed of sediment or gritty sub 
stances laterally of said lower chamber and delivering it up 
through the bottom of the last-named chamber, past sai! 
shaft-bearing, to the lower series of water passages 0: 
buckets of said impeller. 


718,671. TUBE-DRAWING DEVICE.—Ralph C. Stiefel an: 
Richard T. Brown, Ellwood City, Pa., assignors to Stan 
dard Seamless Tube Company. In combination with 
die, a draw-link adapted to be inserted in the tube and 
provided with an abrupt shoulder for internally engagins 
the reduced end of the tube when in place, provided wit! 
a sharp edge for biting into the metal internally, anc 
means for giving motion to the said link to draw the tulx 
through the die. 

718,695. ELECTRIC CLAM-DREDGE.—Ephraiem Cha 
quette, New Rochelle, N. Y. A dredge which consists of 
suitable float, a clam carried thereby and mechanism fc 
raising and lowering the same vertically at the edge o 
said float, an electric motor located in said clam and de 
vices substantially as described whereby said clam is aut 
matically opened at the top of its ascent and closed whe 
it reaches the bottom. 


718,726. SMELTING-FURNACE.—Frederick B. Pettengi 
and Edward Nicholson, Los Angeles, Cal., assignors to O 





718,726. \1 





Blast Furnace Smelting Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
smelting-furnace comprising a smelting-chamber and 2 
combustion-chamber in communication therewith, s2°*? 
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chambers having a composite lining of spaced water-tubes 


and fire-brick between said tubes; said tubes and brick al- 
x and forming the interior surface of said cham- 


ternatin 
bers. 

718,723 PIERCING AND EXPANDING MILL.—John H. 
Nich: Pittsburg, Pa., assignor to the Standard Seam- 
less Tube Company. In a piercing or expanding mill, the 
combination of a mandrel, two substantially equal obliquely- 
rolli rolls and a guide mounted to form a pass between 
the said rolls being unsymmetrically placed in re- 
spec , the axis of the pass. 

-18,520 PROCESS OF MAKING CEMENT.—Henrik E. 

: Rus Frederiksberg, near Copenhagen, Denmark. A 
proc of making cement, which consists in grinding sep- 
aratcly the raw ingredients in their natural, humid state, 
int powder as fine as the moisture present will reason- 
ably rmit, simultaneously grinding and mixing the thus 
coarse!y-ground ingredients together in the presence of a 


small quantity of water sufficient to form a sludge of a 
creamy consistency, calcining the said sludge to clinker, 


and pulverizing said clinker. 
718,742. COKE-OVEN LORRY.—Charles W. Umholtz, Bris- 
tol, Va. Ina lorry, the combination with a body having a 





discharge-opening and a movable chute-section, of a door 
controlling the escape of slack from the body, and means 
for automatically operating the door when the chute-section 
is moved. 

AIR-HEATER FOR SMELTING FURNACES. — 
Joseph L, Giroux, Jerome, Arizona. In a furnace, the com- 
bination of a series of vertically-disposed pipes surround- 
ing the upper portion of the furnace; a second series of 
horizontal pipes forming a tortuous air-passage, said sec- 


918,755 





ond series of pipes located in the upper portion of the 
furnace above the first-named series, extending through the 
sides of the furnace-casing and having elbows exterior to 
the casing, said second series of pipes connected with the 
first series; means for admitting air to one series of pipes; 


and means for delivering air from the other series of pipes 





to the furnace. 

718,760. FURNACE FOR TREATING METALS.—Henry 
D. Hitbard, Plainfield, N. J. A furnace for treating ar- 
ticles metal, comprising an elongated heating-chamber 
having near one end at one side a heating means and at the 
same cnd on the opposite side an outlet-flue for the pro- 
ducts of combustion, and a plurality of partitions between 
said ho: end of the furnace and its opposite end, said par- 
titions cing movable into and out of the path of the charge, 
wher« a series of consecutive heating zones may be ob- 
tained having temperature gradually increasing from zone 
to zone without interfering with the passage of the charge. 

718857. COMBINED GAS VALVE AND BURNER.— 
Enos Moore, Pittsburg, Pa. The combination with a 
ges-chomber, of a valve and burner having an annular 
Series ports part of which connect with the gas-chamber 
= of said parts being rotatably mounted, and _air-pas- 
ges le 


iding to other ports of the valve. 
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718,808. NON-ROTATIVE PUMPING-ENGINE.—Luigi 
d’Auria, Philadelphia, Pa. The combination of the com- 
pensator-cylinder of a non-rotative pumping-engine, with 
a by-pass connecting the opposite ends of said compen- 
sator-cylinder and a valve in said by-pass whereby the area 
of the passage through the by-pass may be regulated ac- 
cording to the demands upon the pump. 

718,871. BRICK-KILN.—John H. Park, Park Quarries, Pa. 
A downdraft-kiln having on all sides thereof separated 
floor-flues located at successively different distances froin 
the center of the kiln and between it and the outer wall. 

718,876. DEEP-BORING MACHINE.—Victor Petit, Stryj, 
Austria-Hungary. In a well-boring machine, the combina- 
tion of the boring-tool, a vibratory structure, means for 
vibrating said structure, a flexible device carrying said tool 
at one end, and an adjusting means for said tool carried 
by said structure, said device being engaged with 
adjusting means. 


718,884. METHOD OF PRODUCING GAS.—John F. 
Stacey, Nashville, Tenn., assignor of one-half to Thomas 
E. Matthews, Nashville, Tenn. In the manufacture of gas 
from coal, a process which consists in the introduction into 
the gas as it comes from the retorts and before it has 
cooled below 200° to 205° F. and before it has been freed 
from tar or other impurities, of atmospheric air, in the 
ratio or proportion of from 6 parts of air to 94 parts of 
gas derived from the coal, to 9 parts of air to 91 parts of 
gas derived from the coal; the variation depending upon 
the quality of coal used. 


718,887. PROCESS OF MAKING GAS.—Benjamin Talbot, 
Leeds, England. The manufacture of gas by the distilla- 
tion of coal, which consists in uniformly feeding and 
spreading coal upon the surface of a bed of distilling coal, 
uniformly stirring said bed of coal transversely and pre- 
venting the formation of craters through the surface there- 
of, regulating the rate of combustion by means of said 
stirring operation, and introducing air to the zone of com- 
bustion at a rate regulated by means of a regulable steam- 
jet. 


said 


718,891. METHOD OF REDUCING METALLIC OXIDES, 
—Edward G. Acheson, Niagara Falls, N. Y. A method 
of reducing metallic compounds, which consists in passing 
an electric current through an electrical conductor placed 
in proximity to the compound to be treated and shielded 
therefrom by a body of refractory carbide. 


718,892. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Edward G. Acheson, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. An electric furnace having a car- 





bon electrical conductor with a protecting-layer of refrac- 
tory carbide and having electrical connections at the ends 
of the conductor. 


718,905. MIXING AND MEASURING MACHINE FOR 
CONCRETE.—William H. Brown, Elyria, Ohio, assignor 
of one-half to William Gallup, Medina, Ohio. In com- 
bination, a series of hoppers, wheels having pockets of 
adjustable capacity below the hoppers, adapted to receive 
material therefrom, rotating levelers over the pockets ad- 
jacent the mouth of the hoppers, and a mixing-chute below 
the wheels to receive the material falling therefrom. 

718,909. DEEP-BORING TOOL.—Friedrich Buschmann, 
Liibtheen, Germany, assignor to Mecklenburgische Gewerk- 
schaft Friedrich Franz, Liibtheen, Germany. The combina- 
tion with a deep-boring tool, of an oblique reaction plate. 


718,914. MACHINE FOR MAKING LAMINATED 
SHEETS OR PLATES.—Edward Cooper, Newark, N. J., 
assignor to Sills-Eddy Mica Company, Newark, N. J. A 
machine for making built-up sheets in successive layers, 
comprising a traveling support, a plurality of means for 
feeding and distributing cementing material upon said 
support, intervals between successive feeding and distrib- 
uting means of a character to permit manual feeding of 
the sheet material upon said support, and means to apply 
heat and pressure to the material on the support. 


718,927. RECOVERING TIN FROM TIN-SCRAP.—Robert 
H. Gould, Surbiton, England, assignor to Cesar Gustav 


Luis, London, England. A method of recovering tin from 
tin-scrap and generating electric energy, which consists in 
inserting the tin scraps to be treated in a suitable vessel 
to form the anode of a galvanic cell, and a cathode or 
cathodes of a material electropositive to tin and iron in 
an electrolyte containing an alkaline chloride, and closing 
the circuit of said cell. 


718,937. GRIPPING DEVICE FOR WELL-BORING AP- 
PARATUS.—Horace G. Johnston, Corsicana, Tex., as- 
signor to the American Well and Prospecting Company, 
Corsicana, Tex. In a well-drilling apparatus, the combina- 
tion with a rotary plate or table, and means for rotating 
the same, of means for gripping the well-tube so as to 
rotate the same without interfering with its endwise move- 
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ment, comprising oppositely-arranged, adjustable screw- 
threaded shafts carried by the rotating plate, means for 
movably supporting said shafts, and holding them from 
turning, adjustable blocks arranged on said shafts, inter- 
nally-threaded sleeve-nuts carried by said shafts and also ex- 
tending through the blocks, the said sleeve-nuts being pro- 
vided with enlargements or heads adapted to bear against the 
blocks by which the said nuts may be turned to adjust the 
position of the blocks on the shafts, plain shafts extending 
at right angles to the threaded shafts and extending trans- 
versely through the blocks, and gripping rings or jaws car- 
ried by the plain shafts and constructed to rotate upon the 
same to grip the well-tube with their jaws. 

718,945. BLAST-FURNACE.—Linn- Bentley, Columbus, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to Louis F. Fieser, Columbus, 
Ohio. In a blast-furnace, a downtake, an upwardly-leading 
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portion therein, and horizontally-extending projections on 
the inner side of said upwardly-leading portion to obstruct 
the passage of the dust particles through said upwardly- 
leading portion. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British 


spo Office on subjects connected with mining and metal- 
mgy: 


Week Ending December 24, 1902. 

21,952 of 1901. ORE CRUSHER.—D. Honeywood, London. 
An ore crusher in which the ore is fed between two hori- 
zontal stamps approaching and receding simultaneously, 
acutated by compressed air acting direct on pistons on the 
shafts. 

24,579 of 19011 COKE CONVEYER.—F. D. Marshall, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. A coke conveyer passing througl 
a trough and taking up just sufficient water to quench. 

554 of SLAG LADLE.—J. H. Dewhurst, Sheffield. 
Improved ladles for carrying and tipping blast furnace 


slag, the improvements being intended to strengthen the 
ladles. 


3,161 of 1902. SULPHURIC ANHYDRIDE.—Meister Lu- 
cius and Bruning. Hoechst am Main, Germany. Using red 
hot ferric oxide in the form of spent pyrites as catalytic 
agent for acting on the gases from the pyrites kiln and so 
making sulphuric anhydride. 


7,841 of 1902. EXTRACTING GOLD FROM SLIMES.—J. 
Penhale, London. In separating gold solutions from slimes. 
replacing the solutions by water by gradual upward dis 
placement, so that the slimes when they settle do not con- 
tain any gold. 





1902. 


11,910 of 1902. CONCENTRATOR.—G. A. Overstrom, Ana- 
conda, U. S. A. A reciprocating concentrator with both 
ends and sides parallel, but inclined to each other, and 
with the reciprocating motion diagonal to the table. 


12,464 of 1902. MAGNETIC SEPARATOR.—Internationa? 
Ore Separating Company, Boston, U. S. A. A magnetic 
separator acting on a film of ore passing over a tray, hav 
ing a series of magnets of progressing intensity. 

CASTING STEEL.—M. Meslans and C. 

France. Prevention of bubbles in cast 
steel by adding an aluminum-calcium alloy which absorbs 
the hydrogen and nitrogen gases. 

19,591 of 1902. DEEP-BORING DRILL.—Davis 
Drill Company, New York, U. S. A. 
in the inventor’s deep boring drill. 


19,979 and 19,980 of 1902. WHITE LEAD MAKING.— 
Union Lead and Oii Company, New York, U. S. A. In 
the manufacture of white lead, using comminuted lead and 
special methods of feeding it into the corroding furnace 
so as to get a uniform product. 


22,386 of 1902. COAL CUTTER.—Compagnie des Mines 2’ 


Anzin, Nord, France. Adapting a coal boring machine to 
make plane cuts in any direction. 


22,714 of 1902. ROCK DRILL.—Siemens & Halske, Berlin, 
Germany. In rock drills enclosed in a handle and worked 
by a crank, improved means fer transmitting the motion 
to the tool. 


14,693 of 
Poulenc, 


1902. 
Paris, 


Calyx 
Detail improvements 














































































































TO ENGINEERS VISITING NEW YORK. 


A room for the exclusive use of visiting mining en- 
gineers is maintained at the New York office of THE 
E\NGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. Visitors to the 
metropolis are cordially invited to take advantage of 
the facilities it offers, by having their mail addressed 
in care of the JouRNAL and making its office their 
headquarters. The managers of the branch offices will 
also be glad to welcome visiting engineers and to be 





of any service to them that they can. 
PERSONAL. 
Mr. Bernard MacDonald has returned to Spokane, 
Wash. 


Mr. D. W. Brunton was in New York City on 
January 27. 

Mr. A. E. Heighway has returned to New York 
City from Cuba. 

Mr. John B. Farish is at the Creston-Colorado 
Mine in Sonora, Mex. 

Mr. Arthur R. Townsend has returned from a 
2 years’ sojourn in Ecuador. 


Mr. William Lowe Bryan has been installed as 
president of Indiana University. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Shipman arrived at Perth, 


West Australia, on December 12. 


Mr. Kirby Thomas has been in New York City and 
Washington from Superior, Wis. 

Mr. Percy Williams, of Salt Lake, Utah, has gone 
to Prescott, Ariz., on mining business. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Bayliss sailed on the Celtic 
January 28 on their return to London. 

Mr. Henry Butters and Mr. Philip L. Foster 
sailed from New York on the Celtic on January 28. 

Mr. Hawley Pettibone, of Loomis & Pettibone, 
New York City, sailed on the Lucania on January 
24. f 

Mr. J. O’Regan, superintendent of the Last Chance 
Mine, near Sandon, B. C., has gone to New Bruns- 
wick. 

Mr. Philip Argall, of Denver, Colo., returned 
there a few days‘ago from a professional trip to 
Mexico. 

Mr. Joseph Lanphier, of Leadville, Colo., has gone 
to Chihuahua, Mex., in the interest of the S. J. 
Sullivan mines. 

Mr. C. P. Wheeler, of Pickands, Brown & Co., 
Chicago, Ll, sailed recently for a stay of 3 months 
in Southern Europe. 

Mr. H. R. Ayres, Salt Lake manager for the Colo- 
rado Iron Works Company, is on a month’s rest and 
recreation trip in Mexico. 

Mr. Tingley S. Wood, of the Lillian and Green- 
back mines at Leadville, Colo., has returned from a 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. A. EF. Wuensch, mining engineer of Denver, 
Colo., is at present on a trip to New Mexico and 
Arizona on professional business. 

Mr. A. B. Frenzel, expert in rare minerals, re- 
turned to his laboratory at Denver, Colo., a few days 
ago from a professional trip to Utah. 

Messrs. P. L. Kimberly and Frank H. Bull, of 
Sharon, Pa., returned East last week, after in- 
specting mining propositions in Utah. 

Mr. W. A. Polkinhorn, a_ well-known Leadville 
anining man, who has spent the past 6 months along 
the Pacific Coast, has returned home. 

Mr. Frank Lewis Nason has gone to Mexico to 
examine gold properties for New York parties. He 
expects to be in Mexico about three weeks. 

Mr. Henry E. Wood, the well-known assayer of 
Denver, Colo., is in New York City after a visit to 
Florida for relaxation after arduous work. 

Mr. George K. Fischer, manager of the United 
States Company’s plant, near Bingham, Utah, is on 
a 10 days’ trip to Arizona on personal business. 

Mr. E. R. Mandy, who has accumulated a snug 
little fortune in the assay business at Leadville, Colo., 
has sold out and gone to Chicago, IIl., to reside. 

Mr. E. L. White, of Boston, Mass., president of 
the Bingham Consolidated Company, has been look- 
ing over the company’s property near Bingham, Utah. 

Mr. W. Gowland has been appointed professor of 
metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, London, 
in succession to the late Sir William C. Roberts- 
Austen. 

Mr. Taylor Holt, a well-known old-time Lead- 
ville metallurgist, who has been located in Mexico 
the past 6 years, has returned to Leadville to remain 
permanently. 

Mr. Arthur H. Elftman, mining engineer at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., passed through Denver, Colo., a 
few days ago on his way to Gunnison County, Colo., 
on professional business. 
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Mr. S. Bamberger has resigned as president and 
general manager of the Lewer Mammoth Mine at 
Tintic, Utah, to devote more attention to the De 
Lamar mines in Nevada. 

Mr. George E. J. McMurtrie has resigned as secre- 
tary of the British Society of Mining Students, and 
Mr. Meyrick Palmer, of Medomsley, Durham, has 
been appointed secretary. 

Mr. H. Holman is now superintendent of the 
Wedekind Mine, near Reno, Nev., in place of Mr. 
C. L. Crane, resigned. He will also act as superin- 
tendent of the Desert King Mine. 

Mr. J. T. Milliken, formerly chemist for the Im- 
perial Gold Mining Company at Deadwood, 8S. D., 
is mill superintendent for the same company, suc- 
ceeding Mr. W. B. Milliken, resigned. 

Mr. J. W. Woolfolk, general manager of the Wood- 
stock Iron Company, operating furnaces at Anniston, 
Ala., has tendered his resignation and will go to New 
York City to manage large interests of his own. 

Mr. Frank L. Sizer has taken the position of con- 
sulting engineer to the Beatrice Mining and Milling 
Company, operating mines 12 miles south of Elliston, 
Mont., and will in future make his headquarters at 
Helena. 

Mr. W. H. Kritzer, who for the past few months 
has been employed by some of the leading mining 
companies of Tonopah, Nev., has taken a _ position 
with the Joshua Hendy Machinery Company, of San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. William Stephens is superintending the con- 
struction of a complete hoisting plant for the Joshua 
Hendy Machinery Co., on the property of the Fresno 
Copper Company, of which Mr. H. B. Varcoe is man- 
ager, near Clovis, Cal. 

Mr. D. R. Williams, who has been serving tlte 
Carisa Company as superintendent of its properties 
since the present management took hold, recently 
tendered his resignation to accept a position as su- 
perintendent at the McCabe Mine, near Prescott, Ariz. 

Mr. E. Gybbon Spilsbury sailed on the Lucania 
January 23 for Europe. Mr. Spilsbury is consulting 
engineer to the potash mines and works in Germany, 
which are controlled by the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company. His address will be the Hotel Bris- 
tol, Berlin. 

Mr. William B. Fisher, who for over three years 
has been general manager of the American Zinc, 
Lead and Smelting Company at Joplin, Mo., resigned 
his position early in December, but will probably re- 
main in charge until spring, as his successor has not 
yet been appointed. 

Mr. L. M. Terry, general manager of the mines of 
the Prieta Gold and Silver Mining Company at 
Parral, Mex., was recently in Baltimore, Md., for 
several days, conferring with his board of directors 
in relation to the installation of additional equip- 
ment at the mines. Mr. Terry has returned to Mexico. 


Mr. C. A. Burr has opened an office as consulting 
mining engineer at .Parral, Chihuahua, Mex. Mr. 
Burr has had 18 years’ experience at large mines 
and works, and for 10 years has been in Mexico. He 
has been chief engineer of mines for the Avino Mines 
of Mexico at Avino, and superintendent and engi- 
neer of mines for the Hidalgo Mining Company at 
Parral. 


OBITUARY. 


John B. Henck, formerly professor of civil engi- 
neering in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
died in California recently at the age of 87. 

Richard Lynde Selden, a civil engineer, died on 
January 26 at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
born in Lyme, Conn., in 1823. While on an ex- 
ploring tour in Michigan in 1880 he discovered some 
of the iron ore deposits on what is known as the 
Menominee Range, where are now located some 
famous iron-producing mines. He became the prin- 
cipal owner of the Iron River Mines at Iron River. 
He is survived by his wife, 2 daughters and 4 sons. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA.—The Infor- 
mation Committee has arranged for an excursion to 
New York City on Saturday, February 7, 1903, leav- 
ing Broad Street Station on the 7.38 A. M. train. 
The trip will be made without expense to the mem- 
bers. After an inspection of the plant of the Barber 
Asphalt Company at Long Island City, it is proposed 
to visit the New York Subway. The invitation is to 
members of the club only, and those who wish to 
take the trip will at once notify George T. Gwilliam, 
treasurer, No. 1122 Girard Street. 

OxntIo STATE UNIVERSITY.—An addition to the chem- 
ical building costing $22,000 is being constructed. Be- 
sides, a building costing $80,000 for the department of 
civil engineering and drawing will be commenced as 
soon as the weather will permit, and plans have been 
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ordered for a physics building costing from $80,099 to 
$90,000. The funds for these structures have a]! been 
provided. Each of the buildings will be planned with 
reference to future additions. The enrolment of the 
institution during the past term was 1,607, a gain of 
nearly 200 over the corresponding time one year ago, 

MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—In its report for 
the last biennial period the board of control of this 
school, at Houghton, Mich., says thus far the tota] 
number of graduates is 202, of whom 24 received 
degrees this year. The number of graduates continues 
annually larger than that of any other mining ingti. 
tution in the country for the same period of years, 
Of the 178 graduates up to the close of the last figca] 
year only 4 have left lines for which they were iraineq 
to take up other work, and the belief is expressed that 
no other engineering school in the country can show 
an equal record. Within a month after the last cop. 
mencement the college received requests for men whom 
it could not supply. Its graduates are now distributed 
in every important mining district in the world outside 
of Australia, but naturally the larger number (6:3) are 
employed in Michigan mines. 

AMERICAN SoOcIeETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—The 
50th annual meeting opened in New York City op 
January 21. The following officers were elected: 
President, Alfred Noble, New York City; vice-presj- 
dents, L. F. G. Bouscaren, Cincinnati, O., and James 
D. Schuyler, Los Angeles, Cal.; treasurer, Joseph 
M. Knap, New York City. 

Directors, Alfred Craven, Yonkers, N. Y.; Joseph 
O. Osgood, Plainfield, -N.. J.; George S. Davison, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; E. C. Lewis and Hunter McDonald, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Elwood Mead, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The medal and prize were awarded by the board of 
directors to the following papers: The Norman Medal 
to Paper No. 911, “Experiments at Detroit, Mich. 
on the Effect of Curvature Upon the Flow of Water 
in Pipes,” by Gardner S. Williams, Clarence W. 
Hubbell and George H. Fenkell. The Thomas Fitch 
Rowland Prize to Paper No. 910, “Description of 
Coos Bay, Ore., and the Improvement of Its En- 
trance by the Government,” by William W. Harts. 

The report of the Board of Management shows a 
total membership in all classes of 2,713. The net 
increase during the year was 185. ‘he accessions to 
the library during the year included 1,116 bound vol- 
umes, 2,968 unbound volumes and 3,095 specifications. 
The library now contains 11,330 bound volumes and 
27,609 unbound volumes. In four years $30,000 has 
been paid on the mortgaged debt of the society, leav- 
ing that debt now only $55,000. The society is in 
fine financial condition, with no debts and over $26, 
000 cash in bank. 

‘he special committee on uniform tests of cement 
made a progress report covering considerable ground. 


ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF St. Lovurs.—At the meeting 
on January 7, 19 members and 9 visitors were pres- 
ent. Messrs. Robert H. Fernald, Edward G. Helm, 
Thomas M. Meston and R. Lincoln Murphy were 
elected to membership. : 

The regular discussion of the evening on “The Use 
of Electric Power in Factories,” was opened by Mr. 
Layman. Mr. Layman stated that the efficiency of 
the best methods of electric drive was 70 per cent 
as compared with 20 or 25 per cent in belt drive. 
Another advantage claimed was that individual toois 
could be operated at a great saving in power, and 
that for night work one department only of a shop 
running, it could be supplied with power from some 
outside source, while in belt drive it would be neces- 
sary to run the regular shop engine. Mr. Layman 
showed a number of diagrams illustrating his paper. 

Mr. Cooper, of the Bullock Manufacturing Com- 
pany, spoke on the increased output per tool, due 10 
the great speed variations possible, enabling al! tools 
to be run at their maximum speed, thus increasing the 
tool output two to three times over the old method. 

Mr. Schwedtman made the point that the great de 
sideratum in factories is not so much motor efficiency 
as gain in the output per tool. He stated that Huro- 
pean practice at present is a combination of mechan- 
ical and electrical speed control. European practice 
also favors alternating current motors. / 

Mr. Humphrey stated that the relative availability 
of direct curent and alternating current motors de 
pends on the work required. In railroad shops, larg 
machine shops, etc., on account of the variety of ser 
vice required, such as the running of cranes, lifting 
of heavy weights, etc., direct current is the best. 

The discussion was further participated in by 
Messrs. Johnson and Cooper, the latter answerlD’ 
a number of questions put to him by the former. 

The new officers of the society are: President, J. 
L. Van Ornum; vice-president, J. A. Ockersou; s& 
retary, H. J. Pfeifer; treasurer, E. E. Wall; Ji 
brarian, E. B. Fay; directors, W. G. Brenncke and 
S. H. Freeman; members of board of managers, E. 
R. Fish and F. F. Bausch. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SocteTY—New York S£ 
TION.—At the regular meeting on January 9 tie mem 
bers of the Society of Chemical Industry, the Vere! 
Deutscher Chemiker and the Chemists’ Club were 
invited. Dr. Thos. J. Parker, as chairman, awa 
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the Nichols research medal to Dr. E. B. Voorhees, direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Experiment Station at New 
Brunswick, N. J., for his paper entitled “Studies in 
Denitrification.” 

Prof. S. P. Sadtler read a paper on “Fireproofing and 
Fireproofing Materials.”” He stated that recent proc- 
esses for fireproofing wood avoided the steaming and 


vacuum treatment formerly used, and which had a 
weakening effect on the woody fiber. Ammonia and 
alumina salts had been found to give the best results, 
particularly the latter. A successful material should 
not be hygroscopic or effervescent, and should have a 
preservative effect. Certain ammonia salts and phos- 
phates were thought to favor fungoid growth and ulti- 
mate destruction of the wood. 

In the discussion of the paper Dr. Leo Baekland 
called attention to the injurious effect of acids on cellu- 
lose and attributed the loss of strength in many ‘in- 
stances to this action instead of to fungoid growth. In 
his opinion acid salts should be excluded in fireproofing 
treatinent. 

Prof. Morris Loeb did not consider that the solu- 
tions entered the cells of the wood, but only the inter- 
stitial spaces, and cited the rapid longitudinal as com- 
pared with the slow transverse absorption in con- 
firmation of this idea. He advanced the use of the 
dilute chemical salts instead of the very strong one so 
much in favor. 


Dr. C. F. McKenna described an apparatus for mak- 
ing a distillation test of fireproofed woods, in which he 
showed that the treated wood gives off less gas than 
the untreated and apparently in same proportion to 
the eflicacy of the treatment. 

Dr. Austen had found that water soaked out the 
fireproofing from all the specimens on which he had 
experimented, and thought an insoluble substance would 
add greatly to the value of fireproofed woods. 

Mr. Wm. Campbell exhibited a series of very inter- 
esting slides illustrating the micro examination of 
copper-aluminum alloys. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 





The Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, has 
taken a contract for crucibles for one of the Indian 
railroads. 

The Pelton Water Wheel Company, of New York 
City and San Francisco, has recently taken a large 
Peruvian contract. 

The Rand Drill Company, of New York City, has 
received another large order for drills and air com- 
pressors from South Africa. 

The Crucible Steel Company, of America, has taken 
a trial order for crucible steel for tools to be used 
by the Bengal & Northwestern Railway, India. 

After an idleness of over 10 years the St. Ignace, 
Mich., blast furnace is again in commission, The 
daily output of charcoal pig fron is nearly 80 tons. 
The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of New 
York City, has secured some fair-sized orders for 
hoisting engines to be shipped for use in South Afri- 
can mining operations. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, of New York City, 
has secured an order recently from the Greene Con- 


solidated Copper Company, Cananea, Mex., for a 
large pumping equipment. ‘ 
; The American Blower Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
is filling orders for forced draft apparatus for col- 
lieries Nos. 10 and 14 of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company at Dunmore, Pa, 

The California Hydraulic Engineering Supply Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, Cal., is installing a 10- 


staisp mill with hydraulic power at the Altadena 
Mine, at Columbia, Cal. It is also installing a gas 
engine and pump at the Jefferson Consolidated at 
Chinese Camp, Cal. 

The Llewellyn Iron Works, of Los Angeles, Cal., 


recently closed a contract with Messrs. Thomson & 
Boyle of the same place for a 100-ton ore reduction 
plant to be erected at a mine near Mojave, Cal. The 
pla contains 8 sets of improved rolls, crusher, 
Screens and all auxiliary machinery with complete 
power plant. The plant is to be completed in 90 


day 

‘Tie Mexico Mine and Smelter Supply Company, 
of \exieo City, Mex., has been appointed agents for 
Messrs. Adam Cook’s Sons, New York City, the only 
Makers of Albany grease, and are introducing this 
lubricant among the mines in Mexico. They will 


also bring the Alpha electric motor grease manufac- 
tured by Adam Cook’s Sons to the attention of the 
Mexican street railways. 

= Dominion Iron and Steel Company, of Sydney, 
Cape Breton, N. S., is about to let contracts for the 
construction and equipment of a steel rail plant 
Which will have a capacity of 400 tons a day. Later 
on it is proposed to construct a larger mill to have 


ad ‘ily capacity of 3,000 tons, and to involve an ex- 
Penditure of more than $600,000. The first men- 
tioned mill is expected to be in operation by May 1. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, was held in Pittsburg, Pa., January 21. One 
change was made in the board of directors. R. H. 
Boggs succeeds O. A. Blackburn. The board is as 
follows: J. B. Finley, H. C. Fownes, S. S. Brown, 
George I. Whitney, A. Jutte, Hugh Moren, George 
W. Theis, John A. Wood and R. H. Boggs. 


The General Electric Company, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., will furnish the motors for the 16 trains which 
are to be operated on the multiple control system by 
the new Kobu high-speed railway near Tokio, Japan. 
The contract was secured through the American elec- 
trical engineering and contracting firm of Bagnall & 
Hilles, Yokohama. Two hundred horse-power of 
motors will be used on each train, which will consist 
of 3 cars. 

The Colorado Iron Works Company, through its 
Salt Lake representative, H. R. Ayres, has been 
awarded the contract for a set of improved high 
grade 16 by 40-in. crushingg rolls and patented im- 
pact screens for the Gold Roads Mining Company, 
to be used in the equipment of its 250-ton cyanide 
mill at Acame, Ariz., 22 miles from Kingman. These 
screens will take the place of revolving screens in 
dry and wet crushing. 

The M. Garland Company, of Bay City, Mich., 
reports recent shipments of 2 Kline log loaders to 
Filer & Sons, Filer City, Mich.; export shipment to 
Moulthrop Lumber Company, Cutler, Ont.; a 4-saw 
Garland lath bolter to D. J. Murray Manufacturing 
Company, Wauseau, Wis.; a Kline log loader to 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and a 42- 
ft. steam feed with double end rotary valves com- 
plete, to the Ironton Lumber Company, Ironton, O. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has lately received orders for its Grill 4-com- 
partment dryers from the following firms: Bronson 
Portland Cement Company, Bronson, Mich.; L[llinois 
Central Railroad Company, Chicago, Ill.; Colonia! 
Construction Company, Hudson, N. Y. The C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Company is also erecting a dryer 
for the St. Louis Portland Cement Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., and for the Egyptina Portland Cement 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The Norton Emery Wheel Company and the Na- 
tional Emery Wheel Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
have been invited to join a combination of the 20 
largest producers of emery, corundum, and other 
abrasives which is being formed with a capital of 
$10,000,000 to control the output. Frank M. At- 
terholt, of Akron, O., and Josiah B. Espy, of Spring- 
field, O,, represent the backers of the project. Other 
concerns interested are the Carborundum Company, 
of Niagara Falls, and the Detroit Emery Wheel 
Company. 

W. O. Duntley, vice-president of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, left the latter part of last week 
on a trip to the Pacific Coast in the interests of the 
company. The prosperity of the company continues 
and orders for pneumatic appliances of every descrip- 
tion are steadily coming in. The amount of business 
transacted from January 1, 1903, to the present time 
is double that transacted for the same period of time 
last year. This increase in orders is causing the com- 
pany’s factories to work night and day forces, espe- 
cially the air compressor plant at Franklin, Pa. 

The details relating to the $3,500,000 loan to be 
made to the Consolidated Lake Superior Company 
by a syndicate of Philadelphia and New York banks, 
headed by Speyer & Co., have been settled. Vice- 
President Theodore C. Search has resigned as treas- 
urer. Since the resignation of F. S. Lewis as presi- 
dent, the duties of a president have devolved upon Mr. 
Search, who will continue to perform them until the 
vacancy is filled. J. Parke Hood, formerly treasurer 
of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad, has been 
elected treasurer in place of Mr. Search. Thomas 
De Witt Cuyler, who was recently elected a director, 
has also resigned. He is succeeded by Gordon Ab- 
bott, of Boston. 

The Fayette Engineering and Construction Company 
is a reorganization of the engineering firm of Whyel & 
Crawford, of Uniontown, Pa. This firm has within 
the past two years had charge of the construction of a 
number of coke plants near Uniontown. The members 
of the new firm are George Whyel, once a coke super- 
intendent, and an engineer of the W. J. Rainey Com- 
pany; H. M. Crawford, a graduate of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, class of ’95, and formerly a division engineer of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Company; E. L. Zearley, recently 
with the H. C. Frick Coke Company, and L. C. Mech- 
ling, formerly of the engineering firm of Henshaw & 
Mechling. The new firm has charge of the construc- 
tion of 7 coke plants in the Uniontown District. 

The Sullivan Machinery Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
has recently installed at the Savoy-Sibley shaft of 
the Oliver Mining Company, near Ely, Minn., a double 
drum direct-acting hoisting engine of very heavy de- 
sign. The engines are 28 by 60 in., of 1,500 h.p., using 
steam at 125 pounds pressure. The drums are loose 
on the engine shaft; they are 10 ft. in diameter, with 
9 ft. winding faces, having spiral grooves for 15% 
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in. rope. The gross load each drum can lift is 10 tons, 
and 7 tons of ore will be hoisted in each skip. The 
maximum hoisting speed is 2,000 ft. per minute. The 
drum shafts are 36 ft. long, 14 in. in diameter, and are 
supported. by 3 bearings. Two auxiliary rope reels are 
inside each drum to take up the slack. The engines are 
provided with several safety devices. Two engines of 
the same type are under construction for mines of the 
Oliver Company at Norway, Mich. 

The St. Joseph and Elkhart Power Company, of 
Mishawaka, Ind., is installing a large hydraulic plant 
on the St. Joseph River, near Mishawaka, including 
power house, dam and hydraulic and electric equip- 
ment for the generation and transmission of electric 
power to the cities of South Bend, Mishawaka and 
Elkhart, and adjacent territory. The energy will be 
used for general lighting and power purposes. The 
consulting engineers and general contractors for the 
complete development are Messrs. Sanderson & Por- 
ter, 31 Nassau Street, New York City, who have re- 
cently purchased from the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 4 1,000-kw., 13,200-volt, re- 
volving-field alternators, and 2 125-kw., direct-cur- 
rent exciters. The machines are all to be direct 
coupled to horizontal shaft waterwheels. The engi- 
neers have also recently ordered a complete high- 
tension large capacity switchboard from the Westing- 
house Company, including a complete equipment of 
the latest type of electrically operated Westinghouse 
oil-brake switches for operation at 18,200 volts. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





A large number of calendars, many of which are 
extremely handsome, have been received at this office. 
Space forbids mention of each and every sender, but 
the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL extends its 
thanks to all, and compliments its advertisers and 
patrons for such evidences of prosperity. 

A neat little pamphlet of 20 pages, issued by the 
Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., describes 
the Buffalo fan system of heating, ventilating and dry- 
ing, and gives numerous illustrations of fans, heat- 
ers, and engines made by the company, and of some 
buildings where the company’s system has been ijn- 
stalled. 

The Port Huron Air Tool Company, Limited, of 
Port Huron, Mich., publishes a 32-page pamphlet de- 
scribing its air power hoists, drills, hammers and 
rivetters. The company states that it looks into the 
requirements of consumers and designs and builds its 
tools accordingly. It also designs and erects air ap- 
pliances for all classes of work. 

The Vajen-Bader head protector, described as a 
perfect protection against smoke, gases and fumes of 
every sort, is illustrated in a 16-page pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Vajen-Bader Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. The pamphlet calls attention to the value of 
the device about mines and refrigerating plants, and 
its use by fire departments and on board of vessels. 

The 1903 catalogue and price-list of the Ford steam 
specialties published by the Thomas T. Ford Com- 
pany, of New York City, desgribes the Ford steam 
separator, pump governor, rheostat regulator, water 
pressure reducing valve, and open tank controlling 
system, also the company’s boiler-feed regulator, back 
pressure valve and forced draught regulating valve. 

“Transit Points,” a little circular issued by the 
Buff & Buff Manufacturing Company, of Boston, 
Mass., calls attention to the Buff precise transit, 
which the company places among the highest accom- 
plishments in transit making, for advanced design 
and finished workmanship. This transit with ful! 
accessories, including case and tripod, is listed at 
$210. 


The Dean boiler tube cleaner is described in a little 
pamphlet issued by the manufacturer, the William 
Pierce Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. The motive pow- 
er in this cleaner is compressed air or steam, and is 
applied from an adjacent air pump or boiler by a con- 
necting hose. <A piston imparts a vibratory motion 
to a little hammer which strikes from 1,200 to 1,500 
blows per minute, thus cracking and loosening the 
scale which is blown out. On an average 6 to 10 
tubes an hour may be cleaned. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, of Chicago, IIl., has 
issued a seventh edition of its catalogue No. 8, de- 
scribing the company’s style A, B and C crushing 
rolls. A style was formerly known as the Gates high- 
speed roll, B as Fraser & Chalmer’s standard roll, 
and © as Fraser & Chalmers old-style belt roll. The 
pamphlet contains considerable information on the 
use of rolls for dry crushing, while excellent cuts show 
the construction of rolls, methods of repair, etc. The 
pamphlet is of the usual high grade of the company’s 
publications. 

The Richardson automatic scale for automatically 
weighing anthracite or bituminous coal, grain, ce- 
ment, fertilizer materials, is described in a finely il- 
lustrated pamphlet published by the Richardson Scale 
Company, Park Row Building, New York~City. This 
machine has been made and sold in Europe for 19 
years past by a well-known firm. Over 1,600 are in 
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use, and are said to have proved so reliable and ac- 
curate that their weights are accepted by many har- 
bor boards as standards in preference to hand weigh- 
ing. The scale is operated entirely by gravity, ma- 
terial being supplied from a bin above. It has an 
absolute balance for every weighing, and the hopper 
delivers its discharge without any vibration on the 
knife edges. The speed advocated for best results is 
one weighing per minute. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Denver. Jan. 24. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


luring 1902 the United States Mint at Denver 
received upwards of $15,000,000 worth of gold of 
Colorado origin. This represented placer gold, re- 
torts from stamp mills, gold bars from the United 
States Reduction & Refining Company’s chlorination 
plants, and gold bars from the Boston & Colorado 
Smelting Company. 

The operations of the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, owning 8 smelting plants in Colo- 
rado. viz., 2 at Denver, 3 at Pueblo, 2 at Leadville 
and 1 at Durango, furnish a good index to the pres- 
ent mining situation in Colorado. 

Of these 8 plants, one at Pueblo is temporarily 
lead, but not as to copper ore. The 
Bimetallic at Leadville is closed, while the capacity 
of the plant at Durango is being doubled. During 
1902 the 7 Colorado plants of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, treated 994,832 tons of 
s,olorado ore, extracting therefrom gold, $11,975,380 ; 
silver, lead, $4,114,417; copper, $782.- 
Tis. or a total of $24,650,573; showing the average 
value of such ore to have been something less than 
$25 per gross ton. In face of the decline in the 
market prices of silver, lead and copper, the policy 
of the American Smelting and Refining Company is 
to meet the new conditions by improving plants and 
methods to reduce the operating expenses. 

The increased capacity of the Arkansas Valley 
Smelter at Leadville has been of benefit to the local 
mining industry and the increased capacity of the 
plant at Durango will have a similar effect in the 
San Juan region. The maintenance of the annual 
production of the State in the precious and allied 
metals is more, owing to improved metallurgy and 
the profitable utilization of medium and low-grade 
ores than to new discoveries or continued mining of 
high-grade ores. Irrespective of chlorination, cyan- 
ide, etc., owing to improved methods of concentration 
and reduced smelting charges, vast bodies of medium 
or low-grade ore are treated locally, and the result- 
ing concentrates sent by railroad to the smelters, at 


closed as te 


a profit to the mine owner, the railroad and the 
smelter. 
All present indications are that unless serious 


further declines in the prices of silver, lead and cop- 
per ensue, Colorado’s production of the precious and 
allied metals during the current year will fully equal 
that of last THOMAS TONGE. 


Jan. 21. 


year. . 
Los Angeles, 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Senator Stephen A. Dorsey and A. L. Morrison, 
of New York City, have recently purchased the St. 
Elmo group of gold mines near Randsburg, Cal. 
William B. Davis, of Los Angeles, is in charge of the 
work with instructions to develop as rapidly as possi- 
ble, preparatory to erecting a suitable reduction plant. 

L. B. Scowden, of London, Eng., has just com- 
pleted the examination of the Bagdad group of mines 
near Ludlow Station, on the Santa Fe Railroad, in 
California. This is a new property. Senator 
Chauncey Depew is one of the principal owners. Six 
thousand tons of ore taken out in development and 
sent to the sarstow Mill, yielded by amalgamation 
and cyaniding the tailings, $19 per ton. It is claimed 
that over 100,000 tons of this ore are blocked out. The 
railroad grade from station to mine is completed, and 
rails will be laid as rapidly as possible, facilitating 
transportation and insuring sufficient ore to keep the 
40-stamp mill dropping steadily. Whether Mr. Scow- 
den represents foreign or local capital is not posi- 
tively known here. 

Mr. Wm. Brevort. of New York City, who is heav- 
ily interested in mining in the Mohave District, of 
Arizona, is inspecting the developments on the Gold 
Roads Mines. A milling plant, “dry crushing cyanid- 
ing” of 200-ton capacity, is in course of erection, and 
large quantities of ore are blocked out. Over 150 
men have been employed by the company for the past 
6 months. The vein is about 10 ft. thick, and opened 
to 350 ft. deep, with several thousand feet of drift- 
ing, raises and winzes. A larger hoisting plant is 
being installed and sinking will be resumed. O. P. 
Posey is general manager. 

Mr. D. M. Geddis, accompanied by a Denver expert, 
is now examining the Mack group of mines on the 
Colorado River, 40 miles below the Needles. This prop- 
erty was examined last year by Walter Harvey Weed. 
The ore carries good values in gold and copper. De- 


velopment work in the past 6 months is said to have 
opened good ore bodies. 

Mr. H. Sumerline, of Chinapas, Sonora, Mex., is ex- 
hibiting several hundred pounds of very rich speci- 
men gold quartz in Los Angeles for the purpose of 
raising capital to purchase and clean out some old 
Spanish mines he has under option. Similar rich 
specimens were recently exhibited from the Viznaga 
Mine in Lower California. It is now reported that 
the specimens are in New York City. Small pockets 
have been mined from that property, but not sufficient 
to pay continuous dividends. 

Senator W. B. Allison and associates are equip- 
ping the Sultan Mine on the Santa Maria River, 35 
miles west of Congress Junction, Ariz., with a 10- 
stamp mill. The vein is said to be very small, but 
carrying good values. 

Mr. John B. Farrish, of Denver, was in Los An- 
geles recently on important mining business. 

Sydney, N. 5S. W. Dec. 23. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 





Tasmania.—The quantity and value of minerals ex- 
ported from Tasmania for November were: 
Copper, Matte ......cceceeeeeereeceeee 625 tons £12,500 
Copper, concentrates .......eeseeeeere 1614 tons 3380 
Copper, blister ........e.ee cece seeeees 351 tons 26,391 
Gold, bullion .........eeeeeeeeeceeeees 3,648 oz. 13,311 
Gold, pyrites ......cccccccccccscececce 26 ~=s tons 510 
GEOR GEO oc cvcccccccccvcccccccccveceees 350 ~=tons 350 
BUGEE, GTO ccccccccccccesesscecccesece 2,421 tons 21,593 
Tim, BOtS cc ccccccccescccvecccvccere 187% tons 21,783 
OL MD as ek odds ensn¥00ek des dew ew ere 24% tons 1,131 
Silver-lead bullion ........seeeeeeeees 437% tons 15,303 
£113,202 
This is a reduction of £70,965 from November, 
1901. The value of the minerals exported for the 11 


months of 1902 is £1,403,714. The accumulation of 
stone at the foot of the Briseis Hill face has been re- 
moved, leaving a clear face for continuous stripping. 
Preparations for opening up another stripping are 
almost completed. 

An experimental trial of a new process of dry ore 
concentration, invented by Messrs. Wright, Davison 
and Johnson, 3 of the engineering staff of the Mount 
Lyell Company, has recently been made with satisfac- 
tory results, tests having been made with auriferous 
quartz from Mathinna, galena ores from Zeehan, and 
pyrites from Mount Lyell. The finely pulverized ore 
is automatically fed into vertica] boxes, where it is 
met with an upward current of air, which can be so 
regulated as to carry the lighter portions away. 

Victoria —An alluvial rush has broken out at 
Jones’ Creek, near Tarnagulla. There are about 500 
men on the field. Some 160 claims are now being 
worked, about 60 of which have bottomed, the sink- 
ing being 20 to 25 ft. deep. Nuggets of gold have 
been found weighing 37 oz., 26 oz., 5 oz. and 3 oz. The 
rush is officially discouraged, unless the men have 
means at their backs to support them. 

Examples of cheap mining are obtained from the 
low-grade deposits of Fosterville, where the ground is 
soft and shallow. 


“ 
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Name of Mine. seS 25 ee Za 
4 CoH FRO i Cas 
Stewart’s United .... 5,025 298 28% grains 4/10 per load 
Central Ellsmere 5,146 396%, 37 grains 5/3 per load 
Thomas’ United ..... 3,890 161 20 grains 5/1 per load 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


Chesapeake € Ohio Railway’ Company.—Coal and 
coke shipments in the 5 months from July to No- 
vember, 1902, weer as follows, in short tons: 


Coal: 


























1901. 1902. Changes. 
TRON. sin kw scares sc eeasie 1,785,219 516.875 D. 1.268.344 
PD, ove cndcvcsesescs 564.812 240.229 D. 324,583 
DY ~ctivehinssoeuaweene 52,483 31,305 D. 21,178 
2.402.514 788,409 D. 1,614,105 
From connections ........... 86.048 54,026 I. 7.978 
DEE OEE oawkcknasunewoes 2,438,562 842,435 D. 1,596,127 

Coke: 

ee” ok thank oh aan eeu 154,095 89,931 D. 64,164 
DME KSas share adaunne ace 36.580 10,038 D. 26,542 
199,675 99.969 PD. 90,706 
From connections .......... 3,207 2.201 D. 1,006 
DD dds kv ecccenes sus 193,882 102,170 D. 91,712 
POO kak cpcasdcadccsas 2,632,444 944,605 D. 1,687,839 
The shipments were principally to the West, 


though a good quantity of both coal and coke went 
to tidewater and Eastern markets. 


United Mine Workers’ Convention.—This conven- 
tion opened at Indianapolis on January 19. John 
Mitchell was re-elected president, A. Lewis vice- 
president and W. B. Wilson secretary, and their 
salaries were increased. Propositions for the estab- 





lishment of co-operative stores by the union and 
others tending to commit the union to the doctrine of 
international socialism were rejected. The mine 
workers decided to demand an increase in wages of 
12%. per ton on a run of mine basis, all coal to be 
paid for on that basis. <A differential of 7c. beiween 
pick and machine-mined coal will be asked for. The 
competitive district, composed of Ohio, Indiana, 1). 
linois and the Pittsburg District of Pennsylvania, ; 
governed by this scale. 

ALABAMA. 

CLAY COUNTY. 

Alabama Pyrites Company.—This company informs 
us that its mine is the only one now being worked in 
this county. The company now has between 25.000 
and 30,000 tons of pyrites mined and ready for ship- 
ment when the railroad is completed. The Eastern 
Railway Company of Alabama has contracted with 
the Louisville & Nashville to build the railroad into 
Clay County, and it will probably be completed by 
April next. The Alabama Pyrites Company has its 
office in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. O. A. Smith is president, 

The report that Swift & Co., of Chicago, had pur- 
chased pyrites property in Clay County is stated to 
be without foundation. 

ARIZONA. 
COCHISE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bisbee West.—This mine has tapped a large sup- 
ply of good water. 

Calumet & Arizona.—This company, with mines at 
3isbee, has during the past year erected new hoisting 
works with a large engine, and has put large pumps 
in the mine, besides building and starting the smelt- 
ers at Douglas. These smelters are now running 
smoothly, and handling around 300 tons daily. 

Copper Glance Mining Company.—This company 
near Bisbee has 32 men at work. 

Lowell.—At this mine, near Bisbee, a tunnel! js 
being driven from the railroad to the shaft. 

South Bisbee.——This company is working 3 sliafts, 
respectively 48 ft., 1,100 ft. and 700 ft. deep. Several 
bodies of copper ore are reported in No. 2 shaft. 

PIMA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Apache.—Bob Leatherwood and Dave Hughes, who 
have been doing the assessment work on the Old 
Apache Mine, report a strike of rich copper ore in 
one of the shafts. This property, upon which a small 
smelter was erected some 10 years ago, has long 
been idle. 


S$ 


Catalina Mountains.—A promising outcrop of cop- 
per ore has recently been found near the top of the 
range of the Catalinas east of the steam pump sta- 
tion, about 10 miles from Tucson. Assays of hand 
samples show a fair grade of copper ore carrying 
some gold. 


T win Buttes.—These copper properties of Messrs. 
Baxter, Irish & Ellis, 27 miles south of Tucson, are 
now opened to a depth of 185 ft. on the Glance claim 
and to 125 ft. on the King Claim. 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

_Congress.—All the 80 stamps are now dropping. 
Six shafts are in operation. The incline has reached 
a depth of 3,125 ft. 

Oro Grande.—The shaft is reported 150 ft. deep, 
showing a vein 18 in. wide. A 40-h.p. hoist has been 
purchased, and is expected by February. Other 
claims have been secured. Development work has 
— commenced on the Mizpah, adjoining the Jack 

ot. 

CALIFORNIA. 
AMADOR COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Desire Fricot has near Plymouth about 100,090 
tons of tailings that he estimates will average S2 


per ton, and can be worked for 65c. per ton. He is 
now arranging to work them. 


Fremont Mining Company.—It is expected that 
60-stamp mill will soon be built on this mine 
Amador City. Arthur Goodall is general manager. 


Halow Mining Company.—This company, owni 
a mine yielding gold, silver and copper, near Bue 
Vista, has elected the following directors: W. !I. 
Briggs, president; L. P. Haney, vice-president; 1!. 
R. Campbell, secretary; R. Lower, C. C. Garner and 
O. B. Parkinson. 

Zea Mining Company.—The retimbering of th’ 
mine at Jackson, W. F. Detert superintendent, 
expected to be completed by the end of January. 

CALAVERAS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Cat.—Several men are doing preliminary 
work on this mine, near Mokelumne Hill. 

Black Oak Company.—The Angels Record states 
that the prospectus of this company is entirely mis- 
leading, though shares are being sold in New York 
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oad elsewhere on the basis of representations therein. 
vhe Record says: “The mine is about 2 miles north 
of Angels, and does not join the Sultana, Angels, 
|.ightner and Utica mines. It has no hoist but a 
vhim. There is no mill, and the shaft is 90 ft. deep. 
\s to the claim that the ore will run from $300 to 
:700 per ton, no one would be foolish enough to be- 
ieve that with such an ore-body in sight shares can 
ve picked up at 15c. each, when stamps are dropping 
oll over the State on $3 to $6 rock.” 

Oriole-—The San Andreas Prospect states that the 
i0-stamp mill is completed and 10 more stamps are 
o be put in. Two electric motors are being in- 
talled. 

KERN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Yellow Aster Mining Company.—John Singleton, 
eneral manager of this mine at Randsburg, states 
hat 140 stamps are dropping on the same character 
ff ore which has been milled for several years, and 
chat a full force of men is at work. The company 
has enough water for all needs. The ore values in 
‘he new ground are well maintained. 

NEVADA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Banner Gold Mining Company.—This company is 
raising money to open up 1,640 acres of old river 
channel. Track, iron, cars and other appliances have 
been shipped to Nevada City. 

Canada Hill—J. F. Littlefield, of San Francisco, 
lias bonded from I. C. Lindley and A. Charronat, a 
gravel claim on Canada Hill and a tunnel has been 
started. 

Meadow Lake District—The 10-stamp mill of the 
Crystal Lake Mining Company is steadily running on 
what is claimed to be $9 rock. ‘The vein is quite 
wide. Freeman & Vineyard, of Cisco, have bonded 
their group of mines in the district to San Francisco 
men, who intend putting up 10 stamps in the spring. 
The snow is 5 ft. deep in the. district. 

Orleans Mining Company.—The tributers of this 
company in the old Houston Hill workings at Grass 
Valley have been taking out some $40 rock lately. 
It is understood that the company will shortly put 
men on at day’s wages. 

Seven-Thirty—In this mine at Deadman’s Flat, 
a rich pocket has been struck by Wheeler Riley. In 
past years a number of good pockets have been found. 

PLUMAS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mill Creek.—J. M. Engle and others have bought the 
Borentz, Fallet & Odneal gravel claims at the mouth 
of Mill Creek, above Rich Bar. 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Red Cloud Mining Company.—This company owns 
mines 338 miles from Salton, and has equipped them 
with suitable machinery. S. P. Creasinger has been 
president and manager, but Dr. C. H. Allen has taken 
his place, there having been some disagreement 
among the directors. 

SACRAMENTO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Hanford Mining Company.—This new company has 
put in a plant on the old Bendel place a mile from 
Folsom. It was at first intended to dredge this 
zround, but drifting has been adopted. Oil fuel will 
ve used. 

Old Homestead Company.—This drift gravel com- 
pany, near Folsom, is putting in machinery on the 
\lette place. Active work will begin at once. 

Prosperity.—At this mine, near Folsom, upon which 
liens were filed a short time since, an adjustment is 
being made, and it is expected the mine will soon 
tart again. 

Sacramento & Rescue Company.—This company, 

‘hich is mining on the Hoke Farm, near Folsom, 
< said to be doing very well. 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bagdad Mining and Milling Company.—The group 

wned by this company at Ludlow is reported sold 

) a London company. The mines have been for 

me time under general management of E, H. Stagg, 

ith L. E. Porter as superintendent, and have been 
uite profitable. The managers also own the Gentry 
lines adjoining. The ore is being shipped to the 

-stamp mill at Barstow. The new company is to 

e known as the Chase Gold Mining Company. 

Calico District—This old silver district, once 

rosperous, is still having a little work done. D. D. 

onnell has men busy on the old Waterloo property. 

Gold Bronze.—At these mines in Vanderbilt Dis- 

rict, there has been trouble with the men, owing to 

1@ superintendent, A. J. Delano, refusing to discharge 
' non-union miner. The men were all paid off, but 
-urther trovble is anticipated. 


Opals.—The discovery of a body of opal rock is re- 





ported in the mountains 40 miles north of Barstow, and 
locators have filed on about 1,000 acres. 
have started development. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Free Coinage.—This mine in Pine Valley District. 
near the Noble mines, has been bonded or purchased 
by Messrs. Marr & Middaugh, of Colorado Springs. 

Stonewall——This mine at Cuyamaca, 8 miles from 
Julien, which has been closed 6 or 7 years, has been 
taken in charge by Col. S, H. Lucas, of Los Angeles, 
for Boston men, and he expects to have 100 men at 
work within a month. The shaft is full of water, 
and a new one may be sunk. The mine has produced 
largely, about 2,000,000 in all, it is estimated. 

White Cloud—In this mine adjoining the Ran- 
chita at Banner, L. L. Bailey and Gus Redmond, 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

La Panza Placers.—These mines have been worked 
off and on for some years when the water supply has 
been sufficient. M, S. Wagy, A. B. Bigler and E. R. 
Bishop, of Bakersfield, are now arranging to work the 
claims on a large scale, and have provided a plant. 

Oceanic.—At this quicksilver mine, at Cambria, 
W. H. Wright superintendent, extensive improve- 
ments are contemplated, among them the construction 
of an 80-ton furnace. J. S. Bien, Chronicle Building, 
San Francisco, is president. 

SHASTA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Americus.—At this mine, adjoining the Mount 
Shasta Mines at Shasta, W. G. Scott superintendent, 
a small hoisting plant has been completed. 


Connor Group.—On this mine, near Redding, the 
new company has sunk an 80-ft. shaft, and the claim 
is looking well. <A hoist is to be installed. 

Great Divide Mining Company.—This company 
has been organized to work the Westbrook Group 
in Muletown District, near Shasta. It also owns 
the Gold Dollar Group of 14 claims. A 10-stamp mill 
and concentrating plant have been purchased. 


Mountain Copper Company.—At the smelters at 
Keswick, a number of new men have gone to work 
under guard of deputy sheriffs, but there was no 
disturbance with the members of the union. Fifty 
leading citizens of Keswick commend the course of 
the Mountain Copper Company, and condemn the 
position and demands of the strikers. It is hoped 
that the furnaces will start within 2 weeks. 





SIERRA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mabel Mertz Gravel Mining Company.—This com- 
pany, of which W. W. Barham is secretary, Parrott 
Suilding, San Francisco, has claims at Mertz. It 
has filed suit against certain defendants who gave 
an option to certain claims to W. T. Briggs. The 
latter transferred his interests to the Mabel Mertz 
Company, and it was to perform continuous work. 
The defendants made a showing in the State courts 
that the claims were not being worked, and secured 
the return of the property. Now the company con- 
tends before the United States Circuit Court that 
$3,000 was spent on the claims and that defendants 
conspired to prove that the work was not done. The 
company also asks $20,000 damages. 


SISKIYOU COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Drummer Boy.—This mine, near Yreka, F. W. Mah- 
ler, superintendent, is being developed in new ground, 
connection having been made with the old winze in the 
upper workings. 

Helena Gold Mining Company.—The air drill plant 
for this mine, at Callahans, James T. McKeen, super- 
intendent, has arrived. The mine has been closed, pend- 
ing arrival of the machinery. 

SONOMA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pine Flat Quicksilver Mines.—Matters are very lively 
among these mines and a number of them are being ac- 
tively worked this winter. 

TRINITY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

La Grange—This gravel mine near Weaverville, 
P. Bouery superintendent, is employing 25 men and 
8 giants. The mines are owned by a French com- 
pany. 

Senger N Hughes.—E. F. Burrell, of Berkeley, has 
bonded these claims in the Weaver Basin for $30,000. 
The placers are in the vicinity of Blue Gulch. 

Sweepstake——The end of this gigantic hydraulic 
fizzle on the mountain above Weaverville is shown 
by the shipment of the last of the sheet iron for pipe 
belonging to the mine. Different companies bought 
the pipe. 
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TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Black Oak.—At this mine, near Soulsbyville, an 
oil plant has been installed so as to prevent shut- 
downs on account of lack of water power. 


Hull.—Operations have been resumed on this mine 
at Groveland under superintendence of William Vin- 
cent. 

Laura.—Woodford M. Davis, of New York, has 
purchased for interested parties a group near Tuo- 
lumne, including the Laura, North Star, Carlotta, 
Pennsylvania, Brown Venus and Columbus claims. 
Three of the claims have mills and hoists. T. M. 
Wells is general manager and C, L. Lang superin- 
tendent. 

Mountain Belle——This mine, near Soulsbyville, W. 
Sharwood superintendent, has started again. 

Santa Ysabel.—E. C. Loftus has taken charge of 
this mine at Stent for the new owners. He is to ex- 
amine the condition of the property to see what is 
necessary before starting work. 

COLORADO. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Wall Street Gold Extraction Company.—This com- 
pany’s mill at Wall Street is in operation. 

GILPIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mining Deeds and Transfers—B. W. 'Townsend to 
LB. F. Jones, one-quarter interest Santa Clara, Nos. 
1 and 2, and Golden Star lodes, Wisconsin District ; 
J. Lillig et al. to the Golden Rod Mining and Milling 
Company, the Good Luck, Merry Monarch, Redemp- 
tion and Vindicator lodes, Silver Lake District; A. 
J. Smith to Jennie Bradbury, one-sixth interest in 
Tramway and Felix lodes, Eureka District, and Twen- 
tieth Century lode, Russell District, and one-eighth 
interest in Friday Group of 12 lodes, Quartz Valley 
District; C. F. Erwin-Norton to S. Fitzgerald, one- 
half interest in Von Fossel lode, Union District; G. 
E. Van Heyningen to S. C. Spitzer, one-half interest 
Cataract lode, Russell District; J. Diffenbaugh to W. 
M. Blake, the First Chance lode, Pine District; L. 
B. Grafton to W. C. Grafton, one-quarter interest 
Independence lode, Lincoln District; E. J. Ingram 
to Frank Ingram, the Sarah Jane lode, Pine District. 

P. S. Thompson et al. to J, W. Hatfield, four-fifths in- 
terest in Hatfield placer claim, Pine District ; Howard 
White, to the Cleveland Mining Company, the Spur 
Daisy group of 14 lodes, Eureka and Quartz Valley Dis- 
trict; A. B. Sanford et al. to the Ann Rutledge Mining 
Company, the Little Wayne lode, Vermilion District ; 
Lewis Olson to Louis Larson, the Notice and Augustine 
lodes, Illinois-Central and Lake districts; F. A. Ru- 
dolph to W. R. Backus, 44 interest in Quandary ex- 
tension lode, Mountain House District; W. H. Hall to 
A. B. Sanford, % interest borough of Bronx lode, Ver- 
milion District; P. Rohling to T. H. Potter, the Dead- 
wood placer claim, South Boulder District; B. W. 
Townsend to W. Kirkpatrick et al., 14 interest Santa 
Clara group of 5 lodes, Wisconsin District. 

CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Miners’ Wages.—At the request of the local mine 
operators’ association a committee from the miners’ 
union met the executive committee and submitted a 
schedule of wages. The demands are an 8-hour day, 
$2.75 for common miners and trammers, $3.25 for 
single hand men in shafts and stopes; with ma- 
chines, $3.50 in cross-cut tunnels, double track and 
in shafts. The rates of pay demanded is 25c. higher 
for every class than most of the mines have been 
paying. With but few minor changes the schedule 
will be agreed on for a term of years. It affects all 
of lower Clear Creek County and a part of Gilpin 
County. 

Boston-Colorado Mining and Milling Company.— 
Sinking of the shaft has commenced, and will be con- 
tinued for 200 ft., when drifts will be started and 
an air compressor added. The Arizona Mine is one 
of the sulphide producers. C. Morgan, Idaho Springs, 
is manager. 

Lucania Tunnel.—This company, driving a tunnel 
from near Idaho Springs into the Russell Gulch Dis- 
trict from Fall River, is installing a complete pow- 
er plant. A number of noted producers should be 
reached in less than 2,000 ft, of cross-cutting. 

Monarch Tunnel.—After an idleness of several 
months the company has raised funds. It is claiméd 
the bore will be driven about 5,000 ft. more to the 
Freeland group of mines, owned by this company. 
The tunnel is in excellent shape, and has been driven 
about 1,500 ft. for a double track. G. E. McClelland, 
of Idaho Springs, is manager. 

Penzance Mining Company.—Thomas S. O’Neil, 
acting for this company, has purchased the Allen 
Mill at Idaho Springs and the Martin group of claims 
on Spring Gulch, installing a new compressor and 
steam hoist. 
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Stanley Mining Company.—Litigation is piling up 
on this property, and the sheriff is advertising 3 dif- 
ferent sales to satisfy judgments. The property is 
practically idle. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Leadville Ore WShipments.—A_ slight increase in 
siliceous shipments is reported, while oxidized iron 
ores have also taken a spurt. 

Ball Mountain Mining Company.—Manager M. P. 
Murray has started a new shaft on the north side of 
Evans Gulch. The properties are to be opened on a 
large scale. 

Corona Leasing Company.—The shaft and drifts 
have opened large low-grade ore-bodies, and steady 
daily shipments are made. The ground adjoins the 
A, Y. & Minnie. 

Diamond Gold Mines Company.——Reports from this 
gold belt shaft are that in the main drift, at a depth 
of 1,000 ft. toward the Resurrection Mine, lead car- 
bonate has been encountered. Philadelphia capital is 
back of the enterprise, which is in charge of Frank 
Brooks. 

Dolly B.—The old workings are being cleaned out. 
Large bodies of sulphides are standing in the old drifts. 
Manager Connolly anticipates no further trouble in 
handling the water. 


Fortune.—Operations are resumed on this Ellen 
Hill property and ore will be shipped from some low 
grade sulphide bodies and the oxidized contact. New 
development is under way. 


Keystone Mining Company.—The water is held at 


the 300 ft., while a large new pump is being put in at 
200 ft. 


La Belle Mining Company.—After 6 months’ idle- 
ness the company has resumed active work on the 
north end of the Black Prince claim, where large 
quantities of low-grade ore are in sight with stacks 
of high-grade material. 


Peerless Maud.—Mr. Dyatt has secured an addi- 
tional acreage, and is opening up a strong lead shoot 
in both the Peerless and Peerless Maud claims. In 
the latter the lead occurs as sulphate and assays as 
high as 70 per cent. 


Printer Boy Gold Mining Company.—Several 
sheriff sales are advertised on the company’s property 
and it is stated that a settlement will be made and 
work resumed. New York people are at the head of the 
company, which has good territory. 

Resurrection Mining Company.—Men are being 
added to get out ore for the new mill, equipped with 
Wilfley tables and magnetic separators—the first ever 
installed in Leadville. It will be running by February 
1 and will handle 150 tons daily of low grade lead 
sulphides. 

Toledo Avenue Mining Company.—After a long 
idleness, a reorganized company is mining an up- 
raise to locate the iron body shown in prospecting 
operations. 


Valley Leasing and Mining Company.—Manager 
Deane is having a switch built to the new shaft 
where some 80 tons of good ore has been hoisted in 
opening the ore-body. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Prince.—This group of claims in MecCul- 
lough Gulch, near Breckenridge, was recently sold 
to Thomas Powers and associates of Leadville. 

Puzzle Mining and Reduction.—Work is to be re- 
sumed on the Puzzle Extension, 114 miles from Breck- 
enridge. The company’s concentrator is at Brecken- 
ridge. 

TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

C. K. & N.—A new strike of considerable impor- 
tance has been made on the lower level of the Gran- 
field lease on the Raaler Claim. This lease is un- 
doubtedly one of the best in the district at present. 

El Paso.—This property made a very excellent 
showing during December. The amount of ore pro- 
duced amounted to 1,134.9 tons, of the gross value 
of $58,717, and a net value of $46,757. The ore, in- 
cluding that shipped by lessees averaged $52.21 per 
ton, notwithstanding that some of the lessees ore 
ran considerably lower. This property is at present 
one of the big mines in the district, and its future 
looks very good. Work is being pushed on the drain- 
age tunnel. 


Glenn vs. Isabella.—tIn this suit the jury awarded 
the plaintiffs damages of a little over $10,000, the 
amount sought being $35,000. No testimony at all 
was put in by the defendants, they relying entirely 
on the evidence put in by the plaintiffs. It is under- 
stood that the case will be appealed. 

Golden Cycle Mining Company.—The checks of 
the increased dividend were sent out this week and 
with them a statement for December. This shows 
the ore sales to be $89,980, gross value, with a net 
value of $60.678. The net receipts including royal- 





ties from lessees were $62,234. The disbursements, 
including the December dividend ~of $11,500, were 
$38,728, leaving a cash surplus for the month of 
$23,506. Cash on hand on January 1 amounted to 
$121,709. 

Isabella Gold Mining Company.—At the annual 
election of directors the following were named: E. 
W. Giddings, J. A, Connel, K. R. Babbit, G. M. 
Stone and J. A. Hayes. The meeting passed off very 
quietly, and the expected contest did not take place. 
The election was in every way a compromise, one 
representative being given to each of the factions. 
The directors afterward chose officers as follows: 
E. W. Giddings, president; J. A. Hayes, first vice- 
president; K. R. Babbit, second vice-president and 
general counsel; J. F. Sanger, secretary, and the 
Colorado Title and Trust Company, treasurer. The 
general manager has not yet been selected, but it is 
understood that De La Vergne, the present manager 
will not be re-elected. A good showing has been 
made on the property, though it has not paid ex- 
penses. 

Stratton’s Cripple Creek Mining and Development 
Company.—A survey of all the ground to be leased 
is being made, and when the maps are completed the 
applicants for leases will be required to make new 
applications covering the ground desired. <A _ large 
number of applications have been made, and some 
will necessarily have to be rejected, but as a large 
number of leases are to be granted, even if appli- 
cants do not get the block wanted, they may get some 
ground. ‘The survey will soon be completed. 


Mt. Rosa Mining and Leasing Company.—At the 
annual meeting the old directors were re-elected as 
follows: Warren Woods, F. M. Woods, H. E. 
Woods, J. M. Allen and W. E. Good. The property 
lies in the town of Victor, and surrounds the prop- 
erty of the Gold Coin Company. 


GEORGIA. 
LUMPKIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Brier Patch Company.—This company has let a 
contract to Mr. Boney Tank to build a dam and 
reservoir. Mr. Tank has a number of men at 
work upon the job. The reservoir will supply water 
for the mill and mine operations of the company. 


MURRAY COUNTY. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Fort Mountain.—Late in 1902 gold was discovered 
in this vicinity, and a company formed to work the 
deposit. The gold occurs free and in gold-bearing 
pyrite, in a small quartz vein cutting black slates. 
The openings are located on the crest between Fort 
Mountain and Cohutta Mountain. This is the most 
northeastern occurrence of gold in Georgia, and is 
distant from the area hitherto regarded as the gold 
district. 


Tale.—This material is quarried on the slope of 
Fort Mountain and milled at the plant of the Co- 
hutta Tale Company at Spring Place, The fine, 
even grained pieces are sawed into pencils, slabs or 
bricks. The remaining material goes to a Tilton 
crusher, thence to a Raymond pulverizer and finally 
to a bagging machine. The ground product is market- 
ed in 200-lb. sacks in 3 grades, known as No. 1 white, 
No. 2 white, and yellow. 

Tripoli.—This material is now prepared at the 
plant of the Cohutta Tale Company at Spring Place. 
The raw material is a decomposed chert, found about 
half a mile west of town in certain beds of the Knox 
dolomite. The rock is broken in a Tilton crusher, 
and finely powdered in a Raymond pulverizer. 


IDAHO. 
IDAHO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
American Eagle.—The 10-stamp mill on this com- 
pany’s property near Elk City began crushing De- 
cember 24. and is running on ore mined earlier in the 
year. About 25 men are employed at the mine, and 
mill, and 20 tons of ore are milled daily. The lower 
tunnel opens the vein at a depth of 240 ft., showing 
it to be from 12 to 20 ft. wide, with a reported aver- 
age value of $20 per ton in gold. R. M. Sherman is 
manager. 
STIOSHONE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Frisco—This mine, at Frisco, is running nearly 
full handed, and the output for January is estimated 
at between 1,500 and 2,000 tons of concentrates. 
About 250 men are busy. The company intends to 
sink the shaft another 200 ft. 


INDIANA. 
SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Manufactures and Consumers’ Fuel Company.— 
This company, of Anderson, which purchased 2,700 
acres of coal land in this county, is sinking 3 shafts 
to have a total daily output at full capacity of 4,000 
to 5,000 tons of coal a day. Railway facilities are 


being provided, and final details arranged for imme- 
diate shipment. 


KENTUCKY. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Coal Output.—The output of the commercial coa! 
mines of the State for 1902 amounted, according to 
the estimate of C. J. Norwood, chief inspector of 
mines, to about 6,300,000 short tons. The output 
in 1901, according to government figures, was 5,- 
469,986 short tons. 

MARYLAND. 
ALLEGANY COUNTY. 

Lonaconing Coal Company.—The stockholders have 
elected the following directors: Messrs. Benjamin Bis- 
sell, John K. Shaw, Jr., E. D. Hoffman, Charles P. 
Coady and William L. Cooney. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Benjamin Bissell; vice-presi- 
dent, E. D. Hoffman; secretary, W. L. Cooney, and 
treasurer, John K. Shaw, Jr. 


MICHIGAN. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


All the railroads entering the lake copper district 
have formed a joint tariff of 35c. per 100 lbs. on 
cake, bar, ingot and wire copper consigned to Chi- 
cago or Milwaukee. All the refined copper made by 
the mines south of Portage Lake now goes over the 
Copper Range Railroad to Mass City, where it is 
transferred to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
The rail shipments of copper now average over 300 
tons per day, and none of the local mines is ac- 
cumulating the refined metal. 


COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Centennial.—The damage from the recent cave-in 
in A shaft, from surface to the 3d level, has been 
repaired, and work continues without interruption. 


Champion.—The equipment of the new stamp mil? 
owned jointly by the St. Mary’s Mineral Land Com- 
pany and the Copper Range Consolidated Company, 
is progressing rapidly. Two heads are in commis- 
sion. 

Isle Royale Consolidated.—One stamp is in com- 
mission at the mill, treating 475 tons of rock daily. 
The output averages about 110 tons of copper 
monthly. 

Osceola Consolidated.—This company is installing 
a Chilean mill, made by the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
of Chicago, Ill., to be used for regrinding coarse sands. 
Four stamps are in commission, and rock shipments 
average 2,000 tons daily. 

Quincy.—The 2-stamp mills at Mason are treating 
3,250 tons of rock daily. Recent improvements in 
the new No. 2 mill have increased its capacity 250 
tons daily. James W, Shields is mill superintendent. 


Tamarack.—The greater portion of the new hoist- 
ing engine for No. 5 shaft is on the ground. It is 
essentially a duplicate of the hoist now in commis- 
sion, and was made by the Nordberg Manufacturing 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. The concrete founda- 
tion for the engine has been laid some time. The 
December product was 575 tons of copper. 


Trimountain.—The new 60-drill compressor, pur- 
chased from the Arcadian Copper Company, is 1n 
commission, and drills are being added underground. 
The compressor is a triple-expansion 3-stage machine 
with tubular air coolers between the air cylinders. 

Winona.—Good ground is opening in stopes at the 
6th level south of No. 2 shaft. 

COPPER—KEWEENAW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ahmeek.—Sinking in the vertical exploration shaft 
on this property has been discontinued at 100 ft. 
Exploration will continue from that depth with a 
Highland jumper drill in search of the Kearsarge 
amygdaloid lode. 

Central—Diamond drill explorations continue. 
Work on the concentration plant, which will be 
used in extracting the copper from the old stamp 
mill tailings, has been discontinued, and will not be 
resumed until next spring. 

Mohawk.—This company is now stamping 900 
tons of rock daily, mainly from Nos. 1 and 2 shafts. 
No. 1 shaft is nearly 900 ft. deep, and the lower levels 
are opening good ground. 


COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Hamilton—The Copper Crown Mining Company 
has acquired the title to this property from J. IH. 
‘Moore, of Ironwood, Mich. Work will begin at once 
with a small force under the supervision of Capt. 
John Finnigan, of Ramsey. The mine consists of 
the Trap Rock, Windsor, Essex and Hamilton prop- 
erties, lying west of the Ontonagon River, and 7 
miles north of Matchwood, on the line of the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway, comprising 480 
acres, in sections 1 and 12, T. 49, R. 41. It was 
first opened in 1864. 


Victoria.—No. 2 shaft is down about 1,700 ft. Con- 
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siderable progress on the surface improvements has 


been made. 
IRON—MARQUETTE RANGE. 
Iren Ore Shipments.—The mines at Ishpeming in 
1901. according to Iron Ore, shipped as follows: 
Cleveland Cliffs, 1,094,180 tons; East New York, 38,- 


727; Lake Superior, 832,797; Pittsburg & Lake 
Angeline, 303,970. The last named Company shipped 
less tan in 1901, but the others all made gains. Of 
the (Cleveland Cliffs properties the Cliffs shafts 
shipped 382,427 tons, the Lake Shaft 451,379. The 


ay employs about 1,800 men at Ishpeming. The 


compa 

United States Steel Company, which controls the 
Lake Superior, Negaunee, Regent and Winthrop, 
shipped 1,597,000 tons from near Ishpeming and em- 
ploys 2,500 men in the county. Some -of the otlier 
properties on the range produced as follows: Cham- 
pion, 20,521 tons; Cambria, 68,976 tons; Lillie, 79,- 
919 ions; Princeton, 118,049 tons; Richmond, 50,- 


041 tons; Beaufort, 59,799; Jackson, 15,449; Re- 
public, 157,646. The shipments from the Marquette 


Range, including lake and all-rail amount to about 
3,840.000, which exceeds that of the previous season 
by about 586,000 tons, and is the greatest annual out- 
put in the history of the range. 

MONTANA. 


BEAVERHEAD COUNTY. 


Kent.—This property, near Bannach, is under 
lease to Butte men. W. A. Butler, of Argenta, has 
charge of operations. : 


GALLATIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Anceny Stock Company.—On this company’s prop- 


erty a vein promises to develop into a mine, but little 
work has been done. 


Bozeman Corundum Company.—aAt this company’s 
operations work has been confined to prospecting sev- 
eral veins at the surface, 2 tunnels and drilling a well 
for water. Two men are now employed driving a tun- 
nel. The opening of spring will probably see work 
pushed more vigorously. 


Montana Corundum Company.—This company has 
a concentrating plant and factory at its Elk Creek 
mines in the Gallatin Valley. The plant started 
steady work on January 1, and the first shipment 
was made January 12. Development has been con- 
fined to the section 23 shaft, about 2,000 ft. northeast 
of the mill. This shaft is down 100 ft. with 135 ft. 
of raises and 250 ft. of drifts. On the east 60-ft. 
level the vein is 4 ft. thick, carrying a high percent- 
age of crystals from 1 to 4 in. in diameter. A gaso- 
line hoist is used. Power for the mill is furnished 
by 2 Fairbanks, Morse & Co, engines, one of 50 h.p. 
driving the main mill machinery and one of 16 h.p. 
driving the crusher and belt conveyor. The crush- 
ing department is much the same as that of a mill 
for copper or lead ores. There is also a regrinding 
and washing department, a drier and a grading 
room. Since its organization the company has ex- 
pended at the mines $41,571 for mill plant, develop- 
ment, 60 ft. shaft and 40 ft. of drifts on Sunset claim, 
--5 ft. tunnel on Broken hill claim; office and board- 
Ing camp toads, dam and ditch line, the latter 1,100 
ft. with 450 ft. of 3-in. pipe to mill. 

MADISON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Kennett Mining Company.—This company has 75 
men on the pay-roll on the Kearsage Mine at Sum- 
mit, and 15 at its properties near Richmond Flat. A 
recent 20-day run of the 5-stamp mill, running short 
time, is reported to have yielded gold bullion valued 


at $10,000, The mill uses amalgamation, concentra- 
fon and eyaniding. Joseph Baier is superintendent. 


POWELL COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


P rmigan.—This group of 15 claims, carrying 
gold 'e, IS reported bonded to New England parties. 
The ‘Ww owners may dig a 2-mile ditch to get water 
gg ‘he Big Blackfoot River, and a long tunnel may 

( en, 


NEVADA. 
ELKO COUNTY. 

(F'rom Our Special Correspondent.) 
Pes Run, —This mine and 10-stamp mill in Cen- 
is _ District is reported sold to Eastern parties 
al 0,000, The property was owned by A. T. 
a nd H. P. Taylor, of Bull Run. The price 
od rted as $200,000. H. P. Taylor is general 
1a ‘rand Lyttleton Price, Jr., superintendent. 

STOREY COUNTY—COMSTOCK. 

‘F'rom Our Special Correspondent.) 
as des The annual statement for 1902 is as fol- 
2 = { ash on hand, January 1, 1902, $887; assess- 
$1 ~ ollected, $6,719 ; received from other sources, 
a = total, $9,590. Expenses were: Mine, $3,122; 
aid omstock Pumping Association for electric pow- 


- SO: general expenses, $6,395; total, $9,573. Bal- 
hee on hand December 31, 1902, $17. 

Challe 5 . 

hallenge Consolidated.—The cash on hand on 


THE ENG 


January 1, 1902, was $764; receipts from all sources, 
$5,038 5 making a total of $5,802 for the year 1902. 
Expenditures were $5,427, leaving cash cn hand on 
December 31, 1902, of $375. 

Hale & Norcross——In 1902 this company collect- 

ed assessments of $33,600, and received from other 
sources $2,097; which added to $167 carried over 
from 1901, makes a total of $35,864. Mine ex- 
penses in 1902 were $21,866; loans unpaid, $1,950; 
general expenses, $12,038; balance December 31, 
1902, $10. 
Ophir.—The 1902 financial statement is as follows: 
Cash, January 1, 1902, $1,224; assessments collect- 
ed, $44,333; received from other sources, $225; bul- 
lion and ores sold, $31,917; total, $77,699. Expenses 
were: Mine, $57,188; paid Comstock Pumping As- 
sociation, $7,155; general expenses, $9,074; total, 
$73,417; balance on hand December 31, 1902, $333. 
Bills are payable amounting to $4,000. 


OREGON. 


JOSEPHINE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Granite Hill—This gold mine, 8 miles northeast 
of Grant’s Pass, consisting of 7 lode claims, a 5- 
stamp mill and 600 acres of placer ground, equipped 
with 7 miles of ditches and 2 hydraulic giants, was 
recently sold to the American Gold Fields Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill. The former owners were R. 
A. Booth, of Eugene; A. J. Hechtman, F. H. Buck 
and H. Fleishhacker, of San Francisco, and C. L. 
Mangum, of Grant’s Pass. 

MALHEUR COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Eagle——The 20-stamp mill on this mine, 
near Malheur City, is completed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
ANTHRACITE COAL. 

Bessenger Washery.—The new No. 5 washery at 
Plymouth, owned by Bessenger Brothers, is in opera- 
tion. It employs 100 hands and the output is about 
1,000 tons daily. 

Melville Coal Company.—The Lee breaker of this 
company, near Wilkes-Barre, burned down on Janu- 
ary 26. The loss is $55,000. 

BITUMINOUS COAL. 

Corrigan-McKinney Company.—This Cleveland, O., 
company is reported to have purchased 5,000 acres of 
coal land along the Bolivar branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and to intend erecting a coking 
plant of 300 ovens near Strangford. The coal land 
was purchased for about $90 per acre. 

Masontown Coal and Coke Company.—This com- 
pany has let the contract for the erection of a new 
plant near Masontown to James Clanter, of Smock. 
A coal bin with a capacity of 500 tons will be built at 
the ovens, which will be completed about May 1. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CUSTER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Clara Belle Mining Company.—Steam hoist, com- 
pressor, machine drills and pump are being installed 
at the main shaft, which is 140 ft. deep. The Tre- 
maine mill is making a test run. 

Grand Junction.—Recent development has disclosed 
a body of pyritic ore said to be 60 ft. wide between 
slate walls. It averages over $5 a ton. , 

Interstate Gold Mining Company.—Work has _ be- 
gun on 195 acres adjoining the Roosevelt group of 
the Grantz Gold Mining Company. Several rich 
quartz’ veins cross the ground. W. H. Godden, of 
Emmetsburg, la., is one of the principal stockholders. 

White Cloud Mining and Milling Company.—Or- 
ganization has been effected by the election of A. 
Wilcox, president; C. E. Nason, vice-president; J. E, 
Pilcher, secretary; T. W. Delicate, treasurer; John 
A. Collins, S. R. Shankland, William Tarrant and 
F. A. Gira, directors, all of Custer, S. D. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bear Gulch Mining Company.—A steam hoist and 
pump have been purchased and set up at the shaft. 

Big Four Mining Company.—An air compressor 
and drills have been purchased. <A cross-cut has start- 
ed from the main shaft. 

Ella Fraction.—This is a relocation of the Alioth 
claim, formerly owned by the Durango Gold Mining 
Company. It is a long wedge of ground, 400 ft. 
wide at the north end. An old tunnel is being driven 
from the east side of Eureka Creek. 

Hidden Fortune Gold Mining Company.—The ma- 
chinery is assembled at the new mill, except 2 mor- 
tars lost in a railroad accident en route. There are 
60 stamps of 1,050 lbs. to drop 90 times a minute, 
in double discharge mortars. The mill will start in 
February. 

Imperial Gold Mining Company.—The additional 
rolls, one set of intermediate and one fine, have ar- 
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rived and are being installed at the cyanide mill. The 
capacity is being increased from 125 to 250 tons a 
day. 

Nevada Group.—C, B. Harris, of Galena, has taken 
a lease and is preparing to ship ore to Deadwood. 

Oro Hondo Mining Company.—The triple compart- 
ment shaft is down 230 ft. deep. 

Titanic Mining Company.—New machinery has 
been ordered for the shaft, consisting of air com- 
pressor and sinking pump. 


UTAH. 

Ore and Bullion Settlements—The Salt Lake 
banks report the settlements on ore, bullion and gold 
bars: as follows for the week ending January 23: 
Bullion, $249,900; gold, silver, lead and copper ores, 
$159,500; gold bars, $15,100; total for the week, 
$424,500. 

BEAVER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cactus.—It is stated that plans for a 1,200-ton 
eapacity concentrator are called for, and in addition 
a smelter of probably 500 tons capacity to be con- 
structed under the supervision of George K. Fischer. 

Montreal Group.—This property has been bonded to 
A. B. Lewis by the Glasgow & Western Exploration 
Company, of Glasgow, Scotland. The bond is re- 
ported to be between $150,000 and $300,000. The 
group comprises nearly 300 acres, and is a neighbor 
of the Harrington-Hickory group belonging to the 
Majestic Company, 

JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments—Shipments reported by the 
samplers for the week ending January 23 are: Yan- 
kee Consolidated, 7 cars; Grand Central, 14 cars; 
May Day, 3 cars; Eagle & Blue Bell, 3 cars; Carisa, 
3 cars; Gemini, 10 cars; Mammoth, 6 cars; Bo- 
nanza, 1 car. 

Centennial-Eureka.—Order has been given to sink 
the shaft 500 ft., making the deepest shaft’in the dis- 
trict. About 225 tons are sent daily to the United 
States Smelter. 

Martha Washington.—The report of the secretary 
at the annual meeting shows that $16,039 was spent 
during the year in doing 1,656 ft. of exploratory 
work. It is stated that at present in the Antelope 
vein there are exposed about 3 ft. of milling ore and 
a small test mill for concentration is recommended. 

Swansea.—A suspension of shipping has been or- 
dered until plans for underground work can be com- 
pleted. No time for resumption has been fixed. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. : 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

American Smelting and Refining Company.—An- 
other furnace at the Murray plant is at work. The 
company will reduce 1,500 tons daily with its battery 
of furnaces. 

Boston Consolidated.—It is stated that Ralph 
Nichols, of Australia, is here to inspect a Bingham 
property to determine the adaptability of furnace or 
concentrator. It is conjectured he comes for this 
company. 

Highland Boy.—This smelter sent East 300,000 
lbs., or 5 cars of copper, gold and silver bullion for 
the week ending January 23. 

United States.—The smelter shipped 3 cars or 180,- 
000 Ibs. of pig copper, with gold and silver in the 
week ending January 23. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments.—Yor the week ending Jan- 
uary 23 the Mackintosh Sampler report receipts as 
follows: Daly-West, 3,228,930 Ibs. ore; California, 
107,400 lbs. ore. 

Park City Metal Company.—This company, own- 
ing the new zine ore plant, reports an output of 
107.400 Ibs. concentrates for the week ending 
January 23. 

Silver King—At the annual meeting in Park City 
officers were re-elected for 1903. The annual report 
states in general that ore resources in sight that 
will require years to deplete. 

Superior—At over 1,300 ft. in this company has 
encountered a ledge considered to be an excellent in- 
dication for opening of an ore-body. 

Wabash.—The treasury stock of 24,000 shares was 
dumped on the market this week with the result of 
bringing the price down to 25c. The object was to 
free the company of any treasury stock so that an 
assessment could be levied. An assessment of 5c. 
per share will be levied, which will give $15,000 to 
apply on development work, and on the overdraft, 


TOOELE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Stockton Shipments.—The Ophir Hill sent out 19 
cars concentrates in the week ending January 23. 
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La Cigale-—The dismantling of this $75,000 mill 
on the West Dip is nearing completion, making the 
end a very expensive and profitless experiment. Some- 
time these low grade ores may be treated, but not 
at present with known methods. 

Sacramento.—A dividend of %c. a share has been 
posted by this Mercur mine for February 1. Every- 
thing at the mine and mill is reported favorable: 

Utah.—A dividend of 2c. a share has been posted 
by the Fish Springs Mine. One car of ore was 
marketed in the week ending January 23. 

VIRGINIA, 
HENRICO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Richmond Mining and Manufacturing Company.— 
The property of this company, known as the Gayton 
coal mine, has been transferred to N. J. Rust and 
B. T. Davis. trustees for the first mortgage bond- 
holders. The debt amounted to $105,000. 

WASHINGTON. 
FERRY 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


COUNTY. 


Black Tail—Two men are employed. 

Blue Horse Group.—tThe first payment has been 
made on a bond. The shaft, now down 50 ft., will 
be sunk 100 ft. deeper on the vein. The bottom now 
shows shipping ore. 

California.—From July 15 to December 30, 1902, 
this mine produced 3,411 oz. gold and 4,346 oz. silver. 
Returns received from the smelter January 2 showed 
from 59,598 Ibs. of ore assay values of 2.3 oz. gold 
and 5.3 oz. silver per ton, a total value of $1,701, 
and net return of $1,508. Shipments of 230 tons 
log-grade ore, assorted from the waste dump, aver- 
aged from $14 to $15 per ton. There are now 12 
ear-loads of ore at the Hall Mines Smelter, Nelson, 
B. C., awaiting settlement, of which 9 cars were 
shipped the week ending January 17. 

Chico Gold Mining and Milling Company.—The 
annual meeting will take place at Tacoma, Wash., 
February 7. The mine has been closed over a year. 


Railroad and smelter men expect soon to get a 
joint rate for transportation and treatment of $5 
per ton for Republic ores. The Mountain “ion 


Gold Mining Company 
the management 


is seeking a $4 joint rate, 
stating that the Mountain Lion 
Mine will not be started up again until such a rate 
ean be secured. It is said that the Tacoma, Wash.. 
Smelter is treating Quilp ore from Republic camp 
at $1.70 per ton, with a long haul, as against $5.50 
charged by the Granby, with a short haul. I think 
the haul to Tacoma is $4.80 per ton, which would 
make the joint rate the same as to the Granby, $6.50. 
What this camp needs is a rate for $8 ore and a full 
market. 

Lone Pine-Surprise-—Phillip Creasor has taken a 
2 years’ lease of 500 ft. of the south end of the Lone 
Pine claim. From the main Lone Pine workings 
100 tons of ore was shipped to the Granby Smelter 
January 15. The mine is looking better than ever. 

North Poil.-A two years’ lease of the mine 
to J. W. McCann to work has been ratified. 

Quilp.—This mine shipped 19 cars of ore for the 
week ending January 17. It is reported that the 


ledge has been lost on the No. 5 level—the deepest 
in the mine. 


San 


Republic—Three men are sampling the mine for 
an examination by Patrick Clark, of Spokane, the 
present manager. The work is in charge of James 
Bresnahan, the former superintendent. It is expected 
the mine will soon be in operation. 


Zala Consolidated—At this mine at Sheridan 
Camp 15 men are drifting on the vein and shipping 
ore. Robert Tally, of Rossland, B. C., is now as- 
sayer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
BARBOUR COUNTY. 

Waddell Coal and Coke Company.—This company, 
with $1,500,000 capitalization, will be incorporated un- 
der the laws of New Jersey. S. H. Waddell, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
Union Steel Company, and later assistant to the presi- 
dent of the H. C, Frick Company, will be president. 
Theophilus Sproull, of Pittsburg, will be treasurer. The 
company has purchased 22,000 acres of coal land and 
will soon begin opening mines and building coke ovens. 

KANAWHA COUNTY. 

Veazey Colliery Company-—This company, with main 
offices at Fayetteville, is to develop coal lands on Paint 
Creek. The incorporators are J. W. St. Clair, S. L. 
Walker, C. R. Summerfield, J. C. Wheeler, Jr., and S. 
H. Hutchinson. 

NICHOLAS COUNTY. 

National Coal and Coke Company.—This company, 
‘capital $25,000, owning 425 acres of coal land at Belva, 
has been organized in Mount Carmel, Pa. The land 
lies along the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
Charles Jasper has been chosen as general manager 
at Belva and the work of developing will begin at once. 
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WISCONSIN. 
DOUGLASS COUNTY. 
Weyerhaeuser.—It is stated that John W. Gates is 
to prospect thoroughly this copper property in the Min- 
ing Range south of Superior, and that boilers, hoists 
and air drills will be installed soon. Capt. W. A. 
Dunn is to have charge. 





FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


AFRICA. 
RHODESIA. 


The report of the Rhodesia Chamber of Mines 
shows a total production in December of 16,210 oz. 
crude, being an increase of 287 oz. over November 
and of 1,036 oz. over December, 1901. The total 
output for the year 1902 was 194,268 oz. crude. 
against 172,150 oz. in 1901, showing an increase of 
22.118 oz. last year. The bullion reported in 1902 
was equal to 172,899 oz. fine gold, or $3,573,822. 

TRANSVAAL. 

The production of gold for December is reported 
at 196,023 oz. fine, of which 189,537 oz. were from 
the Witwatersrand and 6,486 oz. from the outside 
districts, chiefly from the Sheba Mine. This makes 
the production for 1902 a total of 1,704,410 oz. fine 
gold, or $35,230,155. In 1901, when the production 
began in May, the total for the year was 238,991 oz. 
The production of 1902 reached a total of nearly one- 
half that reported for 1898, the year before the out- 
break of the war, when the total production reported 
was 3,771,009 oz. fine gold, or $78,070,761. At the 
close of the year 1902 there were 42 mines in opera- 
tion; the mills in use having a total of 2,700 stamps. 


CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—BOUNDARY 
Consolidated.—At the 
Montpeal. Que., it was announced that W. H. 
Nichols, president of the Nichols Chemical Com- 
pany, of New York City, and his associates had sub- 
scribed for 125,000 shares of treasury stock, paying 
for it $500,000. The following American copper men 
were added to the board of directors: W. H. Nichols, 


DISTRICT. 


Granby recent meeting in 


Jacob Langeloth, president of the American Metal 
Company; George Martin Luther, of the Nichols 


Chemical Company, and John Stanton, all of New 
York City, and Clement Houghton, of Boston. The 
old directors include President Miner, W. H. Robin- 
son, A. C. Flumerfelt, W. H. McKeenick, of Granby. 
Que., and Fayette Brown, of Montreal, all of whom 
are Canadians, and A. L. White, of New York, and 
Jay P. Graves. There are 7 Americans to 5 Cana- 
dians now on the board. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—ROUNDARY DISTRICT. 

Boundary Shipments.—The output during the week 
ending January 10 amounted to 13,091 tons of ore, 
as follows: 





Tons. 
NE i ao atin aaa ie KGa ie KAAS he Ow ee le 8338 
Dc. Cctbnakas Gadd anksh sue eeneheneweesenaaeys 390 
EER: Son grbsrecnddGeWnsn chan Du esdw ees eDeaeuen 2208 
PE cbbC nec ucaeckbucncasesesehawseys icnudhesnespeee 825 
ie MECOREEE CEG SL URSREKRESA DECKS SEN AN bh OS OASOORRONOAEEE 900 
DR counccecbncdsoeshenetetekeensecssWinawkounnso0es 930 


During the same period the mines of Republic, 
Wash., shipped 380 tons of ore by rail to the Gran- 
by Smelter, as follows: Lone Pine-Surprise, 112 
tons; Quilp, 268 tons, 


Montreal & Boston Copper Company.—This com- 
pany having decided to put in a copper converter at its 
smelter at Boundary Falls, has ordered the necessary 
plant. but it will be late in the year before it will be in- 
stalled. The second furnace will be running as soon as 
possible after the second blower, ordered some time 
ago, is in place. The third furnace for these works is 
being manufactured in Spokane, Wash., and will prob- 
ably be received soon after the blower. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—ROSSLAND DISTRICT. 


Rossland Ore Shipments.—Shipments for the week 
ending January 9, and for the year to date, are as 
follows, according to the Rossland Miner: 








Mine. Week. Year. 
Pt «cate. e ees i eocen bee eekins keene Keene 3036 3516 
I costa thonnketee dna whsenw a ewnees 1110 1360 
ND Re Sole Dee eal One ee ea lee Oars 810 935 
DEE CcceGesSehekehhscpsienene ceue webeds boni<e 50 90 
DD susndkckcs PisksWbdacceshbhenseane ban 50 90 
NE, soe 5 a's cekveawkisactneadbeeweintuweak 30 30 
DE ishidcsiavchseseba ba busss ne bheninans 5086 6021 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal Output.—The coal output for 1902 is given 
as 4,341,000 tons, of which the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company’s mines produced 2,939,991 tons, the 
Cumberland Railroad and Coal Company 435.795 
tons, the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 240.- 
342 tons, the Intercolonial Coal Company 200,582 
tons, and the Arcadian Coal Company 279,342 tons. 
The total output for 1901 was 3,484,437 tons, show- 
ing an increase of 24.6 per cent for 1902. Total 
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exports to the United States were 721,356 ton: jn 
1902 and 541,015 tons in 1901. 


MEXICO. 
CHIHUAHUA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A concession has been granted to Felipe Are!|:no, 
Manuel Tamborrel and Jesus Urias for the ere ion 
of a smelter in the city of Jimenez. The smi lter 
will have a minimum capacity for treating 200 me- 
tric tons of ore per day. ‘The usual privileges are 
granted until December 17, 1906. 

Caldas. —Don Jose Maria Botello has strucx a 
chimney of 90 oz. silver ore in this mine, adjoining 


the Palmilla, to the north 8 in. thick. The sivrike 
was made in the 140-m. level. 
Meszican Exploration Company.—This company 


has transferred its offices from Santa Barbar: to 
the City of Mexico. 

Montezuma Lead Company.—This company is in- 
stalling a number of magnetic concentrators at the 
plant in Santa Barbara. 

Palmillo—-Ortz & Co., operating the north en: of 
this mine, under a lease, have struck a 10-in. streak 
of 270 oz. silver ore between the 155 and 185-m. level; 


the vein is 5 ft. thick, averaging 25 oz. 
DURANGO. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cerro Colorado.—A Mexico City paper reports that 
United States capitalists have obtained a 6 months’ 
option upon this property for $1,600,000, Mexican. 

El Carmen Copper Company.—This company has 
recently placed an order with a Colorado concern 
for a 30-ton stamp mill and concentration plant. 


JALISCO. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Atrevida.—New machinery will arrive shortly for 
these mines, situated near Ameca. Stanville Hart, 
who is interested in the enterprise. has recently gone 
to the United States to place orders. 


GUERRERO. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Minas Viejas y Anexas.—This company, having 
mines situated at Taxco, has decided to issue addi- 
tional stock to increase the working capital. 

SONORA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The rapid development of mines has caused an 
increasing demand for miners. Several mining com- 
panies have made arrangements for the importation 
of Chinese. The Boleo Copper and Silver Mining 
Company of Lower California will shortly import 
3,000 Chinese, and the Cananea Mining Company, of 
Sonora, has also made a contract for 2,000 Chinese. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
The Mines Department reports exports of gold 


and silver for November and the 11 months ending 
November 30 as below, in ounces: 


——Gold.—— —Silver.— 

1991. 1902. 1901. 1902. 

NOVOREDOE os ce cccccvescccss 39,185 -25,515 55,679 56,852 

Bleven months ...........- 410,323 443,972 466,793 591,489 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

Exports of gold from British Guiana for the year 
1902 were 102,186 oz. crude, against 101,015 oz. in 
1901; an increase of 1,171 0z., or 1.2 per cent. The ex- 
ports in 1901 were equal to 82,445 oz. fine gold, or $1, 
786,816. 

Exports of diamonds in 1902 were 12,231 carats, 
valued at $121,460. This compares with 4,406 c»rats 
in 1901. 


Exports of kaolin in 1902 were 900 tons, ar in- 
crease of 393 tons over the previous year. 


The Department of Mines reports that the ov put 
of diamonds and other precious stones in the cc ony 
for the year 1902 was 173,744 stones, having a ‘otal 
weight of 11,519 carats. This return does no’ in- 
clude sapphires, which are reported at 1,984 in ° um- 
ber. 

VENEZUELA. 


William Mackenzie, of Toronto, Ont., recently <on- 
firmed the statement that the firm of Mackenze: & 
Mann has taken over what is known as the Orinoce °on- 
cession of 11,000,000 acres of territory on whic!: are 
groves of rubber trees and deposits of iron and « ‘her 
minerals. A portion of the Barima gold-fields is with- 
in its limits, while a deposit of asphalt on the I: and 
of Pedernals also lies within the concession. The con- 
cession was first obtained by an American n med 
Campbell, who sold his rights to Donald Grant, of !arl- 
bault, Minn., who, with T. B. Clement, president o! the 
First National Bank of that city, formed a com) any. 
A dispute over a claim to the Imacata iron mines, it is 
said, prevented actual development, 
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MINING STOCKS. 





(Full quotations are given on pages 206 and 207.) 


New York Jan. 27. 


Speculation is purely professional, the coppers be- 
ng fathered vy the pool that was active when the 
stock was near its highest mark. The Comstock 
oom has subsided somewhat, but holders are still 
hopeful. 

While the regular mining list is drifting in antici- 
ation of better things to come, much stock is being 
old through advertising in the daily papers by new 
‘companies with varied prospects. The bait offered 
s regular monthly dividends of 1 per cent or more; 
ut, we regret to say, many companies reorganize or 
lissolve before stockholders get a fair return on the 
inoney invested. In fact, many of the shares sold to 
the public in this way have practically no market 
value, as they are not listed on any exchange. More- 
over, these small speculators in aiding the schemes of 
stock sharps by purchasing shares in questionable 
companies do more harm to legitimate mining than 
s generally believed. And what is worse still, when 
ley are defrauded they vehemently denounce the 
mineral industry generally. We have repeatedly ad- 
vised our readers to investigate before investing in so- 
alled “get-rich-quick” mining and oil companies. 

On ‘change Amalgamated Copper, after several 
days’ quiet at $6414 @$63, rose to $6554 on Tuesday, 
when over 41,000 shares changed hands. Pool oper- 
itors also elevated Anaconda to $24.50; but trading 
in this stock has been limited. On curb there is 
little to disturb the quiet. Greene Consolidated weak- 
ned from $221% to $2014, but transactions were too 
small to cause comment. Tennessee shows better 
‘orm, rising from $1614 to $18, but trading has been 
limited. British Columbia is quiet at $5@$414. 
Small sales of White Knob, of Idaho, are reported 
at $11144@§$10%. 

The Comstocks have reacted, owing partly to the 
levying of new assessments on the higher-priced 
shares. Ophir made sales between $1.85 and $2.05, 
most of the business being around the lower figure. 
Consolidated California & Virginia went at $1.75@ 
S1.85, and has a 25c. assessment on the slate. Mexi- 
an has called 10c., but it continues to sell at $1.20. 
Best & Belcher, which rose so rapidly during the re- 
cent flurry, has weakened perceptibly, selling down 
to $2. Belcher hangs around 70c. Gould & Curry after 
payment of the 10c. assessment has been lowered, 
and now sells around 50c. Potosi, with a 5c. call 
to stockholders, made sales at 40@47c. Crown Point 
exhibits little interest, although sales are reported at 
39@40e. Chollar is held at 35c., while a 5c. assess- 
ment is being collected. Comstock Tunnel securities 
continue in good demand, but it is singular that the 
{ per cent bonds should sell at less than the stock. 
No interest, however, has been paid in some time 
on the bonds, which now sell at 8 per cent., while 
the stock brings 9%4c. Sierra Nevada is off at T5c., 
is a 10c. assessment has just been called. 

Quicksilver shares are quiet. The common stock 
has sold at $2%4, and the preferred at $71. 

Colorado shares are dormant. Portland, of Crip- 
ple Creek, dropped to $1.70, Elkton Consolidated 
rose to 37c., while Isabella brings 27c. 


. Boston. Jan. 27. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The volume of business in mining shares has 
slackened up somewhat, yet the undertone is remark- 
ably strong. The key to the situation is the metal 
market and as long as that remains favorable there 
need be no fear. It is expected in local circles that 
copper will go to 13c. soon for the lake brand and 
possibly touch 134%c. in February. Copper share- 
liolders thrive on this kind of gossip, and it is re- 
flected in raising prices for the shares. The air is 
permeated with bullish enthusiasm, and the habitues 
the street are predicting an old-time copper boom 
is spring. The action of Amalgamated is believed 
presage this and the public has taken on fair 
ed holdings. Late last week there was more or 
: profit taking, but prices, as a rule, are as fligh, 
not higher, than a week ago, which shows good 
stability. 

‘‘onsolidations and deals are still in the air. That 
Si. Mary’s Mineral Land will figure in the Copper 
Range, Trimountain deal there is not the slightest 
doubt. The stock has advanced $6 during the week 
to S60, with considerable business doing in it. The 
stock is not listed so that the trading is done outside 
ot the rail. A rumor to-day was that negotiations 
\ re on to buy the 50,000 shares of Champion stock 
owned by the St. Mary’s Company. Copper Range 
Consolidated has fluctuated between $65 and $62.75, 
closing the same as a week ago at $64. New York in- 
tevests are said to have taken on quite a line of this 
stock. The Champion and Baltic mines are expected 
to supply rock to the full capacity of the eight stamps 
by April 1. Trimountain has varied from $93 to 
390.50, with little doing in it. Centennial advanced 
%1.S714 to $25.8714, and has been a market factor. 
Realizing in Utah Consolidated caused a decline to 
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$26, but it recovered easily to $27.75. This stock 
is one of the leading favorites. It is figured that 
Utah can earn $2 a share on its 300,000 shares on 
12-cent copper. Mohawk settled to $51, but recov- 
ered to $52.37%. With the late $2 assessment the 
cash investment in the property has been $2,100,000. 
At present two stamps are running and two more are 
expected to be in commission inside of a year. 

In the cheaper class of stocks Allouez has had a 
good rise of $1.50 to $5.25, reacting a fraction. Pool 
operations are said to have been responsible largely 
for the movement, although the momentum undoubt- 
edly brought in some outside buying. Union Copper, 
Land and Mining took a spurt to-day, advancing $1 
to $3.25. This stock has been very quiet, and the 
activity is undoubtedly due to the movement in St. 
Mary’s. The latter owns quite a block of Union 
Copper. In Winona there has been considerable 
profit-taking, causing a set-back to $7, but with sub- 
sequent recovery to $8.12%. Reports from the prop- 
erty continue optimistic. Santa Fe spurted 75c. to 
$3, with nothing said, and Elen River took on a 
burst of speed, touching $3.8714. The latter bears 
the Standard Oil tag, and was brought out at $12 
in 1899. The company has some $250,000 cash, and 
it is hoped may benefit by developments at the 
Winona. Wolverine has receded $2 to $67, on the 
announcement that no increase may be looked for in 
the dividend right away. 

United States Mining holds at or above $22. The 
management hopes and expects to pay off a trifling 
floating debt, retire the $320,000 7 per cent bonds 
out, besides distributing a dividend this year. Do- 
minion Iron and Steel has quieted down, due to the 
absence of President Ross abroad. It has fluctuated 
between $56.50@$55, Adventure advanced $1.50 to 
$16; Daly-West $3 to $40, and Osceola $1 to $62. 
Calumet & Hecla has fallen $20 to $520. 

Colorado Springs. Jan. 23. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mining stock market during the past week 
showed the beneficial effect of the new drainage tun- 
nel work upon which was commenced last Saturday. 
This effect was marked in the Beacon Hill stocks as 
the tunnel will cut under that hill for a distance of 
several thousand feet, and while not being called 
upon to drain that territory (as the flooded area lies 
northeast of Beacon) the big bore will prospect a 
virgin territory its entire distance and may develop 
some heretofore unknown ore shoots and veins. This 
has stimulated some activity in the cheaper Beacon 
hill stocks, such as Marquette, Old Gold and others. 
El Paso itself has felt the effect of the tunnel and 
scored a substantial gain this week. 

As to the market, FE] Paso gained from 66 to 68%4ce. 
for the reasons assigned above. Isabella sold from 
29 and 29%c., to 28c. The annual meeting of the 
stockholders was held January 20, and a compro- 
mise board of directors was elected, giving representa- 
tion to the two sides. Elkton was quiet this week, 
selling at 36c. 

The feature of the week was the advance in C. K. 
& N. shares, which went from 1914%c., on the 19th to 
2314c. on the 21st. The shares dropped back to 20c. 
bid, with 2214c. asked, with no sales to-day. The 
rise in the price is attributed to the good showing 
being made at this time in the mine. Golden Cycle 
sold at 70c., the opening of the week, and back to 
69e. to-day. Nothing of importance has developed 
in this mine, or .with the company. Portland was 
weak selling at $1.67, then at $1.70, and back to 
$1.68. Vindicator sold strong at $1.05 in anticipa- 
tion of the annual report, which appears January 25, 
and which is expected to be favorable. 

Salt Lake City. Jan. 23. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The same tone of general strength seems to have 
held the entire week, as shown by the balance sheet 
compared with prices ranging last week. The amount 
of sales and transactions was larger and brought 
more money to the seller this week. Daly has been 
the center of attraction. Daly West stands as usual. 
Consolidated Mercur has advanced. Grand Central 
is steady. Wabash, the unfortunate, has again gone 
velow. Yankee Consolidated stands: ahead. 

The sales for the week reached a total of 197,831 
shares, for which $173,934 were paid. 

San Francisco. Jan. 24. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The boom is going off a little, business being 
lighter, There have been many fluctuations during 
the week, but the general tendency has been down- 
ward, though with occasional reactions. Caledonia 
sold at $2.40; Best & Belcher, $2@$2.05; Consoli- 
dated California & Virginia, $1.85@$2; Ophir, 
$1.85@$2: Mexican, $1.75; Sierra Nevada, $1.05; 
Belcher, 77@80c.; Hale & Norcross, 77c. 

Two Comstock assessments are announced, Mexi- 
can and Sierra Nevada, each 10c. a share. 

Business in oil stocks has been active and sales 
large. The higher-priced stocks were generally firm, 
though some of the prospects fell off slightly. Peer- 
less brought $14.50@$14.75; Kern River, $14; Ster- 


ling, $3@$3.10; Twenty-eight, $2.50@$2.60; Mon- 
arch, 35@40c.; Reed Crude, 34@35c.; California 
Standard, 17c.; Lion, 10c. 

The Kern River Oil Company has levied an assess- 
ment of 50c. a share, delinquent February 23. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW 





ANTHRACITE. 
New York, Jan. 29. 


Anthracite is going to be scarce in the West until 
lake navigation opens again because the railroads 
do not care to let cars go so far in view of the pres- 
ent demands on transportation, also because ship- 
ments in box-cars are more or less restricted, owing to 
the difficulty of loading them rapidly at the col- 
lieries. So far as the territory along the Atlantic 
seaboard is concerned, however, excepting that sup- 
plied from the ice-bound shoal water ports, condi- 
tions have changed greatly for the better during the 
week, and even the yellowest of yellow journals will 
find difficulty in working up another coal scare this 
week. Lots of people around New York, who, by 
placing orders among different dealers, managed to 
lay in enough coal to supply them until March, are 
now thinking of the $12 or so they paid per ton 
and comparing it with the present retail price of 
$7.50. Needless to say, they won’t want to buy any 
more till they have burned what they have on hand. 

For independent operators “the bloom is off the 
rye.’ Having broken their contracts with the rail- 
roads to make the most out of a public excited by 
newspaper yarns, and having tried to keep prices 
at $10 as long as possible, they are likely to find that 
their temporary profits will not bring them what they 
could have made by continuing their agreements. 
eye toe coal was selling yesterday at $6.50 for 
egg, stove dnd nut sizes, f. 0. b. New York Harbor 
shipping ports, and it is quite possible that an en- 
ergetic buyer can to-morrow get some for $6. What 
the price will be next week depends on the weather, 
but barring floods or other serious interruptions to 
production and transportation, there is small chance 
of the price going to $10 again in a long time. 

In the Northwest anthracite supplies are scanty, 
and about exhausted. In Chicago territory receipts 
by all-rail have shown a decline, but with the break 
in prices at New York and other seaboard points re- 
ceipts at Chicago are expected to improve. Retail 
prices show little change. Along the lower lakes 
receipts of anthracite show some improvement, owing 
to the measures taken by the Lackawanna and Le- 
high Valley companies giving anthracite the pref- 
erence over other freight. Along the Atlantic sez- 
board conditions are easier. Speculative prices at 
Boston have fallen from the $12 alongside rate of 
last week. The regular price for egg, stove and nut 
sizes of free burning white ash coal, f. 0. b. New 
York Harbor shipping port, is $5. 


BITUMINOUS. 


In the Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade though 
the movement of domestic coal shows no increase, and 
the tonnage received at the loading ports an actual de- 
crease, owing to the large seizures by the railroads 
and though car supply at the mines is even poorer 
than it has been, yet speculative prices have fallen 
heavily, and trade conditions are easier than in many 
weeks. The reason for this is, of course, the large 
supply of coal arriving or on the way from abroad. 
There is a current report that the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad has contracted for 200, 
000 tons and that the total tonnage under contract 
or likely to be taken by consumers along the seaboard 
will amount to 1,000,000 tons. Foreign shippers are 
getting to the point where they can, by using large 
steamers, guarantee shipments across the ocean to 
points east of Cape Cod as quickly as domestic pro- 
ducers shipping from the lower ports and using sail- 
ing vessels. Foreign coal of good quality is freely 
offered at $5, and sometimes for a little less, alongside 
at any available Atlantic port. 

The complaint heard from domestic producers this 
week are chiefly of wretched car supply and the in- 
creased seizures of coal by the railroads. 

Trade in the far East is quite easy. Consignees 
are taking all the domestic contract coal they can 
get ,and are filling in any shortages with foreign 
coal. Along Long Island Sound consumers are 
taking all domestic contract coal available, and when 
compelled are buying speculative coal. For reasons 
not apparent this territory is better off for supplies 
than it has been. At New York Harbor points con- 
sumers seem to be getting what coal is necessary for 
immediate needs, except where special grades are 
wanted. The speculative price, which a week ago 
was $6.90@$7, has fallen to $5.25, f. 0. b. Con- 
ditions in the all-rail trade have much improved, and 
lower prices are ruling. 

Transportation from the mines to tidewater takes 
a week or 10 days. Car supply at the mines is poor 
and variable, on some days nothing and ranging from 
that up to 30 per cent of the demand. In the coast- 
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wise vessel market vessels are in plentiful supply: 
rates have fallen and are weak. We quote current 
rates from Philadelphia and New York as follows: 
Providence, New Bedford and Long island Sound, 
$1 and under; Boston, $1.50. Barge rates at New 
x,0rk Harbor are 30@35c. 


Birmingham. Jan. 26. 
(from Our Special Correspondent.) 

The coal market in Alabama is in a very healthy 
condition; the production is large, with a strong de- 
mand for every ton that is mined. The operators are 
finding no trouble in placing all the coal they can 
possibly mine, but are again troubled in getting the 
railroad transportation necessary for a prompt de- 
livery of orders. The railroad equipment which was 
quite satisfactory for a week or two after the holi- 
days, appears to have run short again, and the coal 
operators are clamoring for cars with which to move 
the product. 

Alabama coal is reaching out. For some time much 
of the product from this territory has been going to 
Mexico, and has been in use on steamships plying in 
the Southern waters, touching at Pensacola, New Or- 
leans and Mobile. The Vensacola brokers have 
been buying much Bibb County coal. During the 
past week a shipment of Alabama soft coal was made 
to Boston and the statement is made that further 
shipments in that direction are to be made. Other 
sections of the country are making purchases here, 
and would buy extensively if the coal could be had. 

The annual meeting of the Bessemer Land and 
Improvement Company, which has mines in Bibb 
County, took place during the past week. The re- 
port of President H. L. Badham was a very inter- 
esting one, showing profits on coal mining during 
the last eight months to have been $128,003, against 
$74,635 for the same period a year previous. The 
coal output for the past year amounted to 577,725 
tons, an increase over the year before of 60,760 tons. 
Mine No. 5, on which $30,000 is being e®pended, is 
being put in shape rapidly, and shortly will be get- 
ting out coal steadily. There is a demand for all the 
coal the company can mine. 

The Cedar Cove Coal Company, with a capital 
stock of $10,000, has filed articles of incorporation. 
The company will open mines at once south of Bir- 
mingham in Tuskaloosa County. 

The coke supply in Alabama is holding its own. 
The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company will be 
able to start up a number of new coke ovens at 
Flat Top, in Walker County, in a few weeks now. 


Chicago. Jan. 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mild weather has greatly aided the suffering in 
Chicago caused by scarcity of coal, and has eased 
the market somewhat. It is estimated by the largest 
dealers, however, that not more than 60 to 65 per 
cent of the supply is coming to the city that should 
come to take care of normal trade. 3ituminous is, 
of course, the only supply, the 15 to 20 per cent of 
normal anthracite winter rail shipments being insig- 
nificant in the grand total. Should the mild weather 
continue for another week prices are likely to fall, 
but at present they continue virtually as last week: 
Indiana and Illinois, run of mine and block, $5@ 
$5.50: Hocking, $6; Pocahontas smokeless, $6.50. 

The preposterous indictment of 44 leading coa! 
operators and companies of Illinois and Indiana, for 
alleged violation of the law against combination to 
restrict trade, was accompanied by a report from the 
special grand jury of Cook County that investigated 
the coal shortage of the city. in which the shortage 
was ascribed to the anthracite strike. The grand 
jury, however, was convened for the purpose of 
indicting somebody, and succeeded in finding a buried 
statute which allowed them to indict members of the 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and the combination of mines in Indiana, of 
which Walter S. Bogle is factor. By agreement of 
the lawyers a test case on these indictments will be 
carried to the Supreme Court of the State as soon 
as possible, for the purpose of testing the law. which 
apparently could be invoked to prevent the consoli- 
dation of two neighboring groceries, on the ground 
that a “restraint of trade’? would ensue. 


Cleveland. Jan. 27. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The coal situation at Cleveland is rather precari- 
ous. The manufacturers, who have been depending 
upon the daily supply, are running in a hand-to-mouth 
Way with no stocks on hand, and with prospects of 
shutting down their plants upon any accident which 
will delay the shipments of coal. The stock piles 
have been exhausted both for family and for fac- 
tory use, and the receipts are hardly up to the re- 
quirements or, at best. none in excess. The rail- 
roads are able to bring the coal into the city in 
good shape, but are prevented from delivering it be- 
cause of delay in the yards where there is a serious 
congestion. The whole situation is being relieved 
by embargoes placed by the railroads upon every- 
thing but live stock. perishable goods. coal and coke. 
So far there are no reports that any of the manufac- 


turing concerns of Cleveland have been compelled to 
suspend operations because of the shortage of coal, 
although this was threatened during the week. Some 
of the shippers had been offered more elsewhere for 
their coal and tried to re-consign it, but the railroads 
refused and the coal was dumped here, and the disas- 
ter delayed. Some of the railroad men, despite the 
more favorable aspect of affairs lately, have pre- 
dicted that before the end of February there will 
be the most serious shortage of steam coal that this 
section of the country has seen. The Lake situation 
is without interest for the time being, nothing hav- 
ing been done in the way of fixing the prices and the 
rates of carriage, for the season depends, in a large 
measure, upon that action. The situation on the 
whole is without much interest. 


Pittsburg. Jan. 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—There is no improvement and the situation 
is more unsatisfactory than a week ago. Fancy prices 
continue to be offered, but producers are forced to re- 
ject all new business as the railroads cannot supply 
the cars needed. The shortage is beginning to seri- 
ously affect the operation of the mills. Some con- 
tracts are being made for coal for the Northwest 
next season by the Pittsburg Coal Company, and ‘it 
is understood that the rival company, the Ohio & 
Youghiogheny Coal Company also has taken busi- 
ness. Prices named are subject to change in the 
event of the mining rate being advanced. ‘The local 
coal concerns will send representatives to Indian- 
apolis next week to attend the conference at which 
the mining scale for the year beginning April 1 will 
be considered. At the convention of the United Mine 
Workers now in session it was decided to demand an 
advance of 12% per cent. This would increase the 
pick mining rate from 80c. to 90c. a ton for coal 
over 1144 in. The operators declare they will not 
concede an advance over the present rates. 


Connellsville Coke-——Both production and _ ship- 
ments declined last week, and prices are firmer. The 
H. C. Frick Coke Company is not accepting any 
business, its entire product going to the furnaces of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and to outside 
furnaces that have unfilled contracts for pig iron 
due the corporation. The lowest price quoted by in- 
dependent coke companies on contracts is $4 for fur- 
nace coke. For early delivery the lowest price is $5 
a ton. The Courier in its last weekly report gave the 
production for the previous week at 235,625 tons ,a 
loss of over 2,000 tons, due to the inability of the 
railroads to furnish cars. The shipments for the 
week aggregated 9,718 cars, distributed as follows: 
To Pittsburg and river tipples, 4,014 cars; to points 
west of Pittsburg, 4.558 cars; to points east of 
Connellsville, 1,846 cars. This was a decrease of 
338 cars. 


Jan. 10. 


We give below in full the yearly circular issued 
by Mr. J. W. Harrison, of San Francisco: 

The consumption of coal in 1902 shows a shrink- 
age of 389,187 tons below that of 1901, as can be seen 
by referring to the figures below. This is no indi- 
cation of the amount of fuel called for, as there has 
been a daily average of 18,000 barrels of oil drawn 
from Kern County ‘alone during the year, which is 
actually less than one-half the total amount of oil 
sent to market from the entire State. With this im- 
mense output for the year, it is singular that so 
much coal has been called into requisition. Never 
in the history of California have we consumed for 
steam and domestic purposes over 1,900,000 tons. 
whereas this year our fuel requirements foot up over 
twice this amount. There cannot be a more infallible 
indéx of prosperity than fuel, hence 1902 must be 
chronicled as the banner year for California. 

Factories of all characters are running full time, 
and the major portion of them are now in arrears with 
their orders. This signifies an immense consumption 
of crude materials of every denomination, a number 
of which has heretofore come to us in the manufac- 
tured shape, simply because our high-cost fuel pre- 
cluded home manufacture. Thousands of skilled and 
ordinary laborers now find continuous employment 
who would be seeking positions if unaided by low- 
priced fuel. Everything that moves, or is made, 
emanates from fuel; the cheaper same is, the greater 
the latitude is controlled for an outlet for the pro- 
ducts of our metals and our woods, which are mani- 
fold. To meet the oil competition, the prices of coal 
have been marked down, so that profits are finessed 
very closely. For household uses coal values have 
been well sustained, and will remain so. until some 
safe method may be devised where oil can declare itself 
a substitute. Hundreds of patents have heen issued, 
each specifying that the main obstacle had been over- 
come, the elimination of smell and smoke, without 
any increase of danger. They appear well, theoretical- 
ly on paper, but are practically delusive up to date. 

For the moment coal producers feel confident of 
maintaining their position, hence a difference of $1.50 
to $2 per ton exists hetween first-class steam and do- 
mestic grades. It is singular that the imports of 


San Francisco. 


Australian and English show no decrease this year, 
notwithstanding they are handicapped with 67c. per 
ton duty, and have fuel oil to compete with. 

The various sources from which we have derived 
our coal supplies are as follows: 








1901. 1902. Changes. 
Bratigh Colin ...<cccccscs 710,330 591,732 D. 118,598 
SEED 656345 saad un sees see 175,959 197,328 I. 21,369 
English and Welsh ......... 52,270 95,621 I. 43,851 
DE esas asesun sense TT TTT er Te 3,600 I. 3,000 
Eastern (Cumberland and An- 

COG) 2550050000005 27,370 24,1338 D 3,287 
Seattle (Washington) ....... 240,574 165,237 D. 75,337 
Tacoma (Washington) ...... 433,817 209,358 D. 224,459 
Mount Diablo, Coos Bay and 

MA. “su kssenesesee aero ae 143,318 111,209 D. 32,109 
Japan and Rocky Mountains 

Oe SEE kadcaseceeaneees >0e 51,147 47,380 D 3,767 

TES awbacceecas sinuses 1,834,785 1,445,598 D. 389,187 


The total receipts for 1900 were 1,889,128 tons, 
while in 1899 they were 1,740,027 tons. 

To secure a complete statement of the entire coal 
consumption of California, I have been obliged to 
include deliveries at Port Los Angeles and San 
Diego by water, which have been added in the above 
sources of supply. The total amount received by 
water at those ports foot up 126,356 tons. 


Fuel Oil.—The total production of oil for California 
for 1902, from figures carefully computed by the Pa- 
cific Oil Reporter, shows the annual output to be over 
13,000,000 barrels, equal to over 3,000,000 tons of 
coal. Up to date the oil discoverers have not proved to 
be the benefited parties, the consumers have pur- 
chased their requirements at figures leaving a very 
small margin, if any, to the producers, and have 
made large contracts for future deliveries at absurdly 
low figures. There is now a marked change of values, 
and purchasers will find they must pay more for 
their oil fuel. It is now drifting into the hands of 
those who will prove more capable managers, and 
who have the necessary capital to enable them to 
await making sales only when they are profitable. 

The recent purchase of the control of the Beau- 
mont wells by the Standard Oil Company, and the 
immediate doubling of o!] values, shows what may 
be the probable future of the same interests here, 
when the pipe lines are running. So far the dis- 
coverers and producers have not received the profits 
to which they were justly entitled. 


Coke.—The total quantity received by water foots 
up 64,916 tons, as against 34,533 tons last year. 
Nearly 50 per cent of this has been shipped from 
Great Britain, 18,000 tons from Belgium and Ger- 
many, and the balance from British Columbia and 
Australia. Considerable has been received by rail, 
but as this has been delivered direct to interior con- 
sumers it is impossible to approximate these figures. 

The above figures show an exceptionally profitable 
year in the manufacturing line, and a marked assur- 
ance that there will be no diminution the comirig 
vear, So far we have had a seasonable rainfall, prom- 
ising us a favorable grain and fruit harvest; these, 
combined with our large oil refineries, now in course 
of construction, should show us bountiful returns 
for the ensuing year. 

Jan. 28. 


Foreign Coal Trade. 


Export trade continues light, and no revival can 
be expected until supplies of coal become mor‘ 
abundant. 

Some foreign coal continues to arrive, and a good 
many inquiries are reported in the British markets. 
The surplus for sale to the United States is not ver) 
large just now. 

A good deal of talk is heard as to the probable 
action of Canada on its coal duties, in view of the 
changes just made in the United States tariff law 
It does not seem probable that anything will b¢ 
done, as the removal of the duty on bituminous coal. 
which affects the Canadian mines, is only temporary 

Imports of fuel into Germany for the 11 months 
ending November 30 are reported as below, in metric 
tons : 









1991. 1902. Changes 

CE: kconcxehhedeeeenaxaees 5,790,918 5.855.231 I. 64.31 
Brown coal (lignite) ...... 7,489,532 7,273,425 D. 216.107 
SRO” GoeekehebsseS vaesones 362,337 333,178 D. 29.15 
SOMMER: nanuoeessnaas s asee 13,642,787 13.461.834 D. 180.95 


The heaviest imports of coal were from Great 
sritain: of coke from Belgium. The brown coa! 
imported is all from the Bohemian mines. 

Exports of fuel from Germany for the 11 month 
ending November 30 are given below, in metric tons 


1901. 1902. Change-= 
CE cd tk cbs datdeeeewes ees 13,891,696 14,536,708 I. 645,01- 
DOD oo csdninstuasans< 20.586 19,887 PD. ( 
PE ccnsane cekuwsk su nesen 1,928,303 1,963,603 TI. 35,5 
BOE sGcaes Wane seucaees 15,840,585 16,520,198 I. 679.61 


The chief exports of coal were to Belgium, Aus- 
tria and Holland; of coke to France and Austria. _ 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Cardif 
report under date of January 17 that although prices 
generally remain unaltered, there is a firmer ton 
throughout the Welsh coal market. The deman‘ 
continues good. Quotations are: Best Welsh steam 
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coal, $3.66@$3.72; seconds, $3.60; thirds, $3.48; 
dry coals, $3.48; best Monmouthshire, $3.36@ 
83.42; seconds, $3.30; best small steam coal, $2.34; 
seconds, $2.22; other sorts, $1.98. 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are all f. 0. b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouth- 
shire descriptions are f. o. b. Newport, exclusive of 
wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, and are for 
ash in 80 days, less 2% per cent discount. 

The freight market is firm and rates are well main- 
ained. Some rates quoted from Cardiff are: Mar- 
seilles, $1.50; Genoa, $1.50; Naples, $1.44; Singa- 
pore, $2.52; Las Palmas, $1.50; St. Vincent, $1.62; 
Rio Janeiro, $2.40; Santos, $2.64; Buenos Aires, 
$1.9. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Jan. 28. 

During the past week some disposition has been 
nanifested by Eastern buyers of pig iron to hold 
back a little. Some large consumers claim that iron 
is going to be lower for the second half of the year, 
and are accordingly hesitating about placing orders. 
So far this anticipation does not seem to have any 
sufficient ground. It is based generally on che theory 
that the market has reached a high-water mark and a 
recession is probable. This reasoning is all right, 
but the difficulty is in knowing the time when the fall- 
ing off in business will begin. In the Pittsburg Dis- 
trict, apparently, no such feeling prevails, and large 
orders are reported for foundry iron and bessemer 
pig for the second half of the year. Meantime, pro- 
duction continues to be seriously restricted By the 
difficulties of transportation. Coal and coke are re- 
ported in short supply at the furnaces everywhere, 
and the railroads seem to be losing rather than 
gaining. 

In finished material demand continues steady in 
several lines, especially in structural material, plates 
and bars, while orders for standard sections of rails 
have generally been placed for the year, there are a 
good many orders for girder rails still on the mar- 
ket. Quite a demand for light rails has developed 
also. 

Foreign material continues to sell quite freely. It 
is understood that agents of German manufacturers 
here are offering pig iron and steel billets at com- 
paratively reasonable prices, and foreign manufac- 
turers have apparently decided to recede a little from 
the high prices which were asked some time ago. 

Nothing has yet been done about Lake ore prices 
for the coming season. 


Birmingham. Jan. 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The pig iron shipments for the first month of 1903 
will go above the amount which went out last Janu- 
ary, something like 182,208 tons. The production in 
Alabama is holding up well, although there has been 
some hustling done to keep up the supply of raw 
material. The shipments are about equal to the pro- 
duction. A new ore mine has been opened up in 
the neighborhood of Iron City, in the eastern part 
of the State, and washers will be placed at that 
point. 

As to quotations there are no changes to be re- 
ported. Furnacemen are not selling very briskly for 
the latter part of the year as yet, though it is be- 
lieved that the needs will warrant a strong market 
through the year. When inquiries are received the 
furnacemen here do not hesitate in asking a firm 
price for the product. Gray forge at $17 per ton is 
a fact. It is not believed there will be much selling 
for the last half of the year until after the middle 
of next month. Nos. 1 and 2 foundry are being held 
at $20 per ton. The minimum price of $18.50 will 
be adhered to through the entire year. 

The following quotations are announced: No. 1 
foundry, $21@$22; No. 2 foundry, $20@$21; No. 
3 foundry, $18@$19; No. 4 foundry, $17@$18.50; 
gray forge, $17; No. 1 soft, $21@$22; No. 2 soft, 
$20@$21. 

Chicago. Jan. 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The pig iron market is still quiet. There are no 
large sales—or very few—and everything seems to be 
in suspense. Possibly the general transportation sit- 
uation has much to do with this condition of things; 
the railroads are utterly unable, apparently, to handle 
either coke or iron shipments, and the prospect for 
improvement is so far away, that no one can count 
on it. Inquiries are fairly good for Southern, but 
buyers are more anxious to get spot lots at high 
prices than to dip into the future more than is 
absolutely necessary. No. 2 Southern is quoted to- 
day at $22.85, Chicago, with the customary 50c. 
above and below this price for No. 1 and No. 3 for 
lots similar as to quantity and time of delivery: No. 
2 Northern may be said to be close to the $23.50 
mark, though there are few sales and little iron for 
any deliveries before the third quarter of the year. 
This price is for No. 2, with No. 1 and No. 3 the cus- 
tomary 50c. above and below No. 2. For spot lots 


of either Northern or Southern, the premium con- 


tinues to be $3 to $4 above prices for future delivery. - 


Spot lots, however, are growing scarcer and scarcer. 

It is evident that the present quietness of the 
market is not at all satisfactory to agents of fur- 
naces, but no one can suggest any effective means of 
quickening the sluggishness of foundrymen. The 
railroads, more than buyers or sellers of iron, doubt- 
less hold the key to the situation. In the matter of 
coke there is a slight improvement; apparently there 
is more coke to be had, if it could be got from the 
ovens to the consumer, but shipments are greatly de- 
layed and cars are scarce. Coke is selling at $8.50 
ass. 


Cleveland. Jan. 27. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Ore.—The shipment: of ore away from the 
Lake stock-piles has been all but stopped on account 
of the embargo on general merchandise which on 
some roads has taken the form of a refusal to handle 
anything in gondola cars but coal. Small-pox on 
the Lessemer road has stopped the movement by 
that line from Conneaut, and the shipments are very 
light indeed. <A preliminary meeting of the ore-men 
here on Saturday brought out the real situation. The 
Steel Corporation is said to have ore enough stored 
to run to August 1 this year ,and other docks are 
well stocked. The result will be a comparatively light 
selling of iron. It seems possible that the produc- 
tion of the Lake Superior region for this year will 
be about 27,000,000 tons or less than was mined 
and shipped during 1902. Nothing has been done 
about lake rates or ore prices. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for pig iron of the foundry 
grade for immediate shipment is very good and the 
prices are holding up well, $24.50 to $25 for No. 2 
being about the range of prices. The forward buying 
for the first half continues sluggishly, but without 
much iron yet to be disposed of. The lack of interest 
is not easily explained, the activity in other lines 
seeming to make a demand considerably in excess of 
the pig iron supply. No. 2 foundry is bringing $23, 
Valley furnace, for first half delivery. The demand 
for material for second half delivery is fair, but 
nothing to boast of yet with prices at $21. The 
coke supply is somewhat better. The bessemer mar- 
ket is inactive and dull, with prices hanging around 
$23 for first half delivery. Basic is even more quiet 
with prices nominally at $21.50 to $22, Valley fur- 
nace. The lack of buying past the first quarter on 
these grades of iron is not very easily understood, 
and some of the furnaces are getting a little uneasy 
although they have orders enough for several months 
to come. 

Finished Material_——The whole market is stronger 
with hardly any features prominent. The struc- 
tural steel trade is active, and the inquiries heavy. 
The specifications on good contracts have been all 
that could have been desired, indicating a strength 
to the trade which is most encouraging. The demand 
for spot shipment among the smaller mills is so good 
as to give them constant employment even at the 
premium prices. The prices which are being obtained 
are 1.60c., Pittsburg, by the larger mills; 1.75c. to 
1.85c. at the mill by the smaller concerns, and 
2.25c. out of stock by the jobbers. The demand 
for plates has been good, and the specifications on 
former contracts have been heavy. The new business 
of course is light for the time being. The small 
mills, however, find considerable to do at 2c. at the 
mill, at which price transactions have been more 
than ordinarily heavy. The bar situation has in- 
creased in interest. Bar iron is in much better de- 
mand, with prices climbing slightly, and with the 
product in good report. The minimum now on good 
orders from the larger mills is 1.75@1.80c., and the 
larger mills are experiencing no uncommon difficulty 
in getting their price. The smaller ones have not 
been heard from lately, but it is understood that the 
better demand has enabled them to get upon a higher 
plane of prices. The bar steel situation is likewise 
stronger and the outlook is cheerful. Bessemer bars 
are bringing 1.60c., Pittsburg, and open-hearth steel 
bars 1.70c., Pittsburg. The billet situation is noth- 
ing of which to boast, because the Steel Corporation 
is refusing to sell any great amount of material, and 
is holding for $31.50, Pittsburg, on bessemer, while 
some of the smaller outside mills are trying to get 
into this territory on a lower plane of prices. The 
sheet trade is dull and listless, with the prices as 
they have been, namely, 3.10@3.25c. for No. 27 out of 
stock, other prices being based on that quotation. 


Philadelphia. Jan. 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—Pig iron consumers in middle and east- 
ern Pennsylvania are not inclined to make any spe- 
cial haste in increasing their orders for late deliv- 
ery. There are two or three reasons for this. Quite 
a number of very well posted users of pig iron per- 
sist in the belief that that product has reached high- 
water mark, and that whatever new influences de- 
velop, will be in the direction of easier prices. The 
information at hand on this point is not sufficiently 


pointed to permit of the drawing of reliable con- 
clusions. Consumers recognize the fact and yet as- 
sert that the market is bound to swing in their favor. 
Quite a number of them are taking the wise precau- 
tion of keeping contracts placed several months ahead. 
English and German pig iron makers will make up 
any want that may be felt. Increasing capacity is 
also relied upon, and it is figured out that when there 
is a full supply of coal and coke things will be a 
good deal easier. Notwithstanding all these reasons 
there is a good deal of unrest among buyers which 
a very little thing may turn into anxiety and set 
up a buying movement. No. 1 foundry iron is 
$24.50; No. 2, $22.50; No. 2 plain, $22; gray forge, 
$21; Middlesboro, $21.50; Scotch, $23. 

Steel Billets—American billets have sold in a 
small way at $31, though this is a bottom price. For- 
eign billets are quoted at about $27@$28. There is 
not very much business doing. 

Bars.—-The action of the manufacturers has not 
haa much effect upon the open market. Quotations 
are given at 1.95c. for refined, 1.80c. for steel, car- 
load lots. Considering present cost, margins are too 
narrow to permit of any shading. Manufacturers are 
not seeking for as distant deliveries as they were 
two or three months ago. ‘There is a good deal of 
obstruction to work at the mills by lack of fuel. 


Plates.—Quotations for plates are for 4-in. stuff, 
2.10@2.20c., in large lots; 2.20@2.40c., in smaller 
lots, according to delivery. Universals, 2@2.10c.; 
flange, 2.10@2.20c.; fire-box, 2.30c., and marine, 
2.35¢. 

Structural Material——The only business spoken of 
for the past week has been for small lots for smal’ 
construction requirements. It is known that the 
market will be kept very strong by reason of the in- 
tending purchasing of bridge iron by the American 
Bridge Company. Small buyers recognize that the 
same conditions will prevail this year as last regard- 
ing prices for early delivery. Ordinary sizes of 
angles, beams and channels, are quoted at 1.78%4c. 

Steel Rails —Inquiries during the past few days 
have drifted to lighter sections, which are quoted 
variously from $36 to $40; quite a number of manu- 
facturing establishments have plans perfected for 
light roads for their own accommodation, and they 
are now looking around for materials to begin con- 
struction with in the spring. 

Old Rails.—Old rails are quoted at $21 for steel 
and $24 for iron. If any business has been done it 
has been kept very quiet. 


Pittsburg. Jan. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


As a result of the serious freight congestion pro- 
duction of pig iron and all finished lines of iron and 
steel is greatly restricted. The chief trouble is over 
the scarcity of coal and coke. Yesterday was one 
of the worst days of the year, and several furnaces in 
the Valleys that got started last week may be forced 
to close again before the end of this week. The 
Shoenberger furnace of the American Steel and 
Wire Company in this city is handicapped by the 
embargo put on ore by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Other furnaces in this district are not affected, as 
they have a supply of ore in stock. The McKeesport 
plants of the National Tube Company and the Ameri- 
can Sheet Steel Company are‘only in partial opera- 
tion, owing to the shortage of coal, It is estimated 
that fully 2,000 workmen were idle yesterday and to- 
day. A better supply of fuel is promised for to-mor- 
row. In the Valleys but four furnaces were banked 
at the opening of the week, but the insufficient sup- 
ply of coke may force others to bank soon. The em- 
bargo placed by the railroads on a number of prod- 
ucts in order to facilitate the movement of coke does 
not seem to have brought about the desired result. 
The demand for pig iron and the sales recorded for 
January indicate an enormous consumption for the 
year. Prices are firmer and sales made for delivery 
into the second half are at a higher figure than have 
ruled at any time during the month. Foundry iron 
is in better demand, and this week premiums of $1 
and $2 a ton are being offered over the prices that 
have been quoted since the first of the year for first 
quarter delivery. 

The shortage of bessemer steel has become more 
pronounced, and it is reliably reported that the pro- 
ject to erect a large bessemer steel plant in the 
Youngstown District is soon to be carried out. This 
will be the first bessemer plant erected in the United 
States since 1894, when the Ohio works of the Na- 
tional Steel Company were built. Since that time, 
however, the capacity of the existing plants has been 
greatly enlarged. According to reports the new plant 
will consist of two 15-ton converters, together with a 
billet and a blooming mill. The cost of the works 
will be $1,500,000. The organizers of the new com- 
pany before going ahead with the enterprise entered 
into an arrangement with. Valley furnaces that have 
an ore supply for the pig iron requirements. The 
committee of the independent sheet and tin-plate in- 
terests appointed to endeavor to secure a supply of 
sheet and tin-plate bars has opened negotiations with 
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the promoters of the new company, but, it is said, 
Without success, as there is more profit in bessemer 
steel billets than in sheet and tin-plate bars. The 
high price of steel and the low price of tin-plate es- 
tablished by the combine has driven most of the in- 
aependent producers out of business for the present 
and possibly permanently. The I[fumvert works of 
the American Tin Vlate Company, a 6-mill plant at 
Connellsville, started yesterday, and others are soon 
to be put in operation, as some heavy orders have 
been booked. The situation in the tin-plate industry 
may be summed up to-day as follows: Of the 264 
mills owned by the combine 227 are in full opera- 
tion, and of the 78 independent mills but 18 are now 
running. 

Despite the fact that all the mills in the district 
are crowded with orders for structural material an 
unusually heavy business* has been done within the 
past ten days. It is estimated that the output will 
exceed 50,000 tons. Included in this is an order for 
15,000 tons for the St. Louis Terminal Association, 
one for 9,500 tons for the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Philadelphia and one for 5.000 tons for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. All contracts are at the base price 
of 1.60c. for extended future detivery, while for 
shipment within a few months premiums of from 
$2 to $5 are paid. 

Pig Iron.—Sales have been large during the past 
week, aggregating about 30,000 tons. Of this amount 
fully one-half was bessemer iron at $21.50@$23, 











at rather low prices, indicating that this year’s 
manufacturing will have to be done. more economica!- 
ly than last, if satisfactory profits are to be realized. 
Just at present, however, operations are necessarily 
higher, owing to expensive fuel; but this condition is 
only temporary. 

Zine chloride (granular) is now being manufac- 
tured and marketed by the Genera! Chemical Com- 
pany, of New York. The product is said to be pure, 
and contracts will be made on basis of prices of other 
sellers, who ask 44%4,@4%e. per lb., f. 0. b. New 
York. Zine chloride is used in the arts, and in re- 
cent years its use for preserving railroad ties has 
grown rapidly. 

Export trade is quiet, while imports are of a hand 
to mouth order. It is interesting to note that last 
year we imported numerous miscellaneous substances 
that have not been reported so far by the Govern- 
ment. These included at one port alone—New York 
—aluminum sulphate, 194,190 Ibs.; bismuth, 42,105 
Ibs.: cobalt oxide, 69,241 Ibs.; fuller’s earth, 2,449 
long tons; lithophone, 683,886 lIbs.; calcined mag- 
nesite, 6,863 long tons; mica, 657,208 lbs. ; ozokerite, 
2,153,298 lbs.; phosphorus, 11,000 lbs.; potassium 
prussiate, 627,931 Ibs.; sodium hyposulphite, 138,121 
lbs.; tale, 4,810,653 Ibs. Most of these imports are 
credited to Great Britain and Germany. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Domestic high-test alkali is in 
good request, and domestic caustic soda is stiffening 
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from Chile advise the sailing of the bark Sardhana 
with 15,600 bags for Baltimore on January 21, and 
that the Thornliebank with 23,000 bags will sail for 
Philadelphia on January 31; the former is expected 
in April and the latter in May. 


In Europe the continued cold weather has delayed 
water shipments and caused a secession in demand 
from fertilizer manufacturers. Consequently, prices 
are lower, and in Germany especially dealers fear a 
weaker market, owing to the very large visible sup- 
ply. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Demand is improving, and 
good gas liquor is now quoted at $3.124%4@$3.15 
per 100 lbs. Imports are moderate. In 1902 the re- 
ceipts at New York alone aggregated 3,672,843 lbs., 
which has been consumed principally in the fertilizer 
industry, though some has also been utilized for manu- 
facturing chemicals. 

Phosphates.—Business is quiet, as mining is slow, 
especially in Tenessee, where continued bad weather 
interferes with operations. Prices show no change 
from those ruling for weeks past. 

The Savannah-Florida Phosphate Company held 
its annual meeting in Savannah recently and an- 
nounced that its plant at Harnando, Fla., has shipped 
over 5,000 tons of high-grade rock since July 1, 1902. 
A good dividend has been earned on the stock. and 
interest paid on the bonds. 























Valley furnace. Forge and basic iron are quiet, but in price. Bleaching powder for prompt delivery here United Kingdom . 
prices are firm. Foundry iron is in heavy demand. 1S in small supply, inducing holders of prime ,goods Per ton or Buropean Ports. 
and sales of No. 2 have been made at $24, Pittsburg to raise prices. Bicarb. soda makers, while meeting Phosphates. F. 0. b. 

+ ’ > : ] 
for delivery during the first half. The price quoted a slow home demand, are doing an export trade, and Unit. Long ton. 

. y sec arter delivery was $22.50 recently sent 112,000 Ibs. to Japan. - 
last week for sec . rey ae — § . . , ae. consi segs US Alina, ian ‘follows : *Fla. hard rock (78@80%). .$6.00@$6.50 6@6%d. $9.48@10.07 ; 
Pittsburg, but it is doubtful if this price cou e | > J 8., @ S: *Fla. land peb. (68@73%).. 3.00@ 3.25 4%@5d. 6.65@ 7.00 § 
i a eee, “SENN s NEPEEUNIN) EDONEss SEED OD Cee. . Seem eee J 

i F. 0. b +Tenn., 78% domestic....... 3.00 oth *hetne Kien teewe 
Domestic, works. Foreign. New York. {penn:” T8@T¢% domestic. 230@ 240 vs. lecscsce. 
Prompt. Futures. - Prompt. Futures. +f enn., 70@72% domestic... 2.10@ 2.25 ...... a eebnuesne ‘ 
Ee ee ee ee 8214 @85c. 72% @75c. 9O@92%c. eee eeeee tSo. Car. land rock......... ..-@ 8.25 4%4@4%d. 5.67@ 5.98 
4 Caustic soda, bigh-test in bags ................ee00- $1.90@$1.95 $1.65@$1.70 SLSOMSLAD in eecessece Sin, Car. fiver r0ek.......- "SA pty aaggaailieanpiincains 5 ] 
‘ i ec bck bisa ss bse senhes tries enn cee $1.25 cece ee eee $1.50@$1.60 = cae eeeeeee Algerian (683@68%).......05  eeees ... 4% @4%a. 6.18@6.34 « 
' ane, Some. SEE SAVERES een asenbssubsrnek henson ees — Seeeensees vores occcccccce Algerten eaeee, bavebes ». <¥eeesae ‘eects abowe.oe 
nn Sci cles sseehs sshesenkssonssahbbseeenenbeys> ; 0“). eeesewse : ses ccesece Alger Seaseeb wenne wae > a z 
: ce ce on av canegenenen $7% @$7% $1@$7% a ness $7@$7% — ee % 
2 y ity .37) oa] . -35 eke ee oe ER = ee 
3 Bleaching powder, per quality .................e22000. Scusbeuees $1@$1.15 $1.37% @$1.75 $1.25@$1.35 °¥ernandiva, Brunswick or Savannah. 
¢ t 
; *Mt. Pleasant. {f0n vesaels, Ashley River t 
duplicated. An order for 2,000 tons of gray forge Cyanide of Potassium.—Latest advices from Great t 
for delivery in the seeond quarter was taken at $21, Britain give the f. 0. b. price at 8%4d. (17%e.) per Liverpool. Jan. 14. i 
Pittsburg, and another lot of 1,500 tons for delivery lb., showing a further weakening. There is no doubt (Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 
before April 1 brought $21.25, Pittsburg. that the market is depressed, owing to the long sus- oe idl “A ~~ " - a : % cg p : 

Steel.—Bessemer steel billets are very scarce. A Pension of work in the Witwatersrand gold mines, There is a steady trade passing in most lines of I 
few small sales were made this week at $30, Pitts- 2nd it will take some time to unload the large stocks heavy chemicals, and makers are fairly busy all C 
burg. Some business was done in open-hearth billets im the hands of European makers. Consequently, the round. . . ‘ i 
at prices ranging from $3 $32. T savy busi. American market is sympathetically weak, as we Following are particulars taken from the Board of 

I inging from $51 to $32. The heavy busi _ Y I : : 
ness in steel plates continues, and orders have been import the bulk of the cyanide we consume. Sellers Trade returns of exports of bleaching powder and 
taken this week aggregating 10,000 tons. Premiums here ask 20@21%4c. per Ib., although it is believed sodas: 1 
are paid for early delivery. Sales of steel bars they would accept a shade less on a large order. Prior Bleaching powder: 

I t 3 erie - a, * , 
amounted to 6,000 tons. The base price of bars and t0 the hostilities in the Transvaal the New York December. 12 mos- 
rlates remains at 1.60c quotation was 28@29c., showing that prices have cwts. ai as . 
: F F ana ae ‘ eee (aa pe 445 on) ee oa is AN IMERE: 4 oi adnnwkvceascns 39,829 348,673 s 

Sheets.—The sheet market continues active, but ae oe 3 re Loos F ae _— there 18 8 Other Countries ..........2...sccccccese 20,4383 252,977 d 
some of the combine mills and nearly all of the in- 82% on hella »y — — = > fei d 
dependent mills are still idle. ‘Chere are no indica- Acids.—Contract deliveries are seasonably good, BONNE Su AVS asne ssicssn ane wnnrinnsenrees 00,263 = 901,050 : 
tions of a change in prices. The leading producers though there is little happening to attract attention. sink alienate: 
continues to quote No. 28 gauge black sheets at 2.70c., Blue vitriol is firmer, owing to the Nichols Chemical ern RRR POCA I te 0 Uh Due ne ae 92,829 
and galvanized at 75, 10 and 5 per cetn off in large Company fire, reported last week. However, the Caustic soda ...............0000ese005s 109,350 
lots. market is not greatly disturbed over the advance in sr ages BOdA 26... seer cece eee e eens ova tl 

os x a : 7 ae wi i a POO CUED ow oo nics ews ewe cececesecece 7,595 Dde . 

Ferro-manganese.—The market remains unchanged, P™CG 8 eo is small end collers are only te GIN GEUNPONNE oo oo. aos ps oa s5' sano) <s,008 oe ’ 
quotations on the foreign product continuing at $50 %ining the ground they ceded to importers some Other sorts ........---.+++-++0++- -s+ 29,545 335.689 é‘ 
@$51.50. weeks ago. ; aoe ¢ 

, R Ne oe ato Sh a AG ota 338,094 4,337,469 

New York. Jan. 29. ee ae a ng ae ee oo ont yi The shipment of bleaching powder to the United 
wise specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in States last mo . . 
; : : : ; : States las nth as e ar , > corres y , 

Pig Iron.—Business has improved decidedly, and tank cars) delivered in New York and vicinity: 3 . ainsi guaipan — ™~ comes - 
many inquiries and a fair number of sales are re- nay ing month of 1901 show a considerable falling off. F 
ported. We quote for 1903 delivery, Northern irons —. eee anne tas Guatte ag $5.25@$5.50 On the other hand the shipments of sodas have in- G 
at tidewater: No. 1X foundry, $24.25@$24.75; No. Muriatic. 20°. . 1.60 — «,... 13.50@15 50 creased generally. For the 12 months the shipments : 
2X, $50.50@$23; No. 2 plain, $21.50@$22. For Murtatic, 22°. 1.75 Sulphuric, 60°. 1.05 Of bleach compare unfavorably with 1901, but the B 
Southern iron on dock, New York, No. 1 foundry, ong a" a aeeenete. 60°, es exports of sodas are very much heavier. It 
$24. }0@$25.25: No. 2, $28.50: No. 3, $22.50. Mid- ae ~ oo 75 vulk ton ; 18.00@20.00 Sod re ss a selli ? R 

2.23; No 3 No. 3, $22.50. 1 ric, 40°.... 5.00 Sulphuric. 66°, 1.20 Soda Ash.—In request and selling at the usual! 

dlesboro No. 3 pig is quoted at $18.50 in large lots, Nitric, 42°.... 5.37% bulk ton 21.00@23.00 varying prices as to market. Nearest range for 
but for small lots and spot delivery, $20 is obtained. ; tances maybe called « sf vay > é 
I ‘ y, $20 is obtained Brimstone.—Frequent arrivals have eased the spot tierces may be called about as follows: Leblane ash, a 

Bar Iron and Stecl.—We quote for large lots on price to $23.50 per ton for best unmixed seconds 48 per cent, £5 15s.a@ £6; 58 per cent, £6 2s. 64.@ re 
dock : a bars, 2@2.05c.; common, 1.90@1.95c. ; while shipments remain at 09 50@ $22 Th. Best £6 Ts. Gd. per ton, net cash. Ammonia ash, 48 per C 
. stee ars BF Oe : ge gsi se % ‘e 4 5s ; 5: 5S 1r ce F As S 
soft steel bars, 1.85@1.95c. thirds are from $1@$1.50 per ton less than seconds. -_, £4 5s.@ ~ a 58 per cent, £4 etapa ao a 

» — or of large ec on ; ; yer ton, net cash. Rags, 5s. per e 
: — A — of large contracts are yet held Pyrites—Demand is good, and domestic mining ee Se a eee ce Tee ee 
= a a . ae are increasing. We quote has been stimulated by the growing imports, princi- Aes + ‘ 
or tisewater delivery in car-loads Tank, 4-in. and pally from Spain. Ocean freight rates from Huelva, _ Caustic Soda.— In moderate stock, makers being . 
Steel Rails—Standard sections are still quoted az Spain to Atlantic ports, are 10s.@10s. Gd. ($2.40@ well supplied with orders. i W © quote: 60 per comt, a 
$28, f. o. b. mills for 1903 delivery; light rails, $30 $2.52), which are normal. £8 los.; 10 per cent, £9 15s.; 74 per cent, £10 5s.; 
@$36, according to weight. Relaying rails are $28@ : : : ; F ‘6G per cent, £10 10s. per ton, net cash. Special D 
~- ° : . : oe - Quotations for pyrites ar a ars ‘ity ntattin ‘ : 
$30 for heavy sections and $33@$35 for light sec- ya. - Lump ce $5 aptoaelhid ee Frag rt quotations for Continent and a few other export 
50 ae: L + 1, & nes - pe ’ quarters. ” 
— ae . : : Charlemont, Mass., lump, $5, and fines, $4.75. Span- ' ; ; So 

Structural Material.—Business continues good. We — jsh pyrites, lump, 12@13c.: fines, 10@11e. per unit, : Bleaching Poiwder.—Brisk deliveries on contracts. 
quote for large lots at tidewater: Beams. angles, New York and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites Sech enpert onfers have heen coming t a ee tl 
channels and tees, 1.75@2c. For small lots and contain from 46 to 51 per cent of sulphur; American, freely. Hardwood may be quoted es £4 ™ P 

t prompt delivery premiums are paid. from 42 to 44 per cent. t4 15s. per ton, net cash, as to destination. 

3 Nitrate of Soda.—There is a little more activity nee ay Potech-— Firman. and English makers In 
; CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. noticeable, owing to the approaching demand from will not quote under 2%4d. per Ib. a 
} the fertilizer trade. Good business has already been Sulphate of Ammonia.—Firm at £12 8s. 94.@£12 a 
5 (See also prices-current on page 208.) done at $1.95@ $2.05 per 100 Ibs., according to 10s. per ton, less 2% per cent for good gray 24@2% 

i Slow Week. Jon: 2h position and delivery. Higher prices are anticipated Per cent in double bags, f. 0. b. here. 

Th ™ r oe ee within the next three months. Futures from July Nitrate of Soda.—A shade dearer at £9 7s. 6d.@ b: 
: Me e a when contracts are usually booked is to December are held at $1.85. Importers expect £9 10s. per ton, less 2144 per cent for double bags, Ty 
: about over. Most of these new orders have been taken arrivals next month of about 26,500 tons. Cables f. o. b. here, as to quality. 8 
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METAL MARKET. 
New York, January 28. 
Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 
At all United States Ports in December and Year. 
= December. Year. 
Mital 1901, 1902. 1901, 1902 
+ bess $4,744,123 $2,853,097 $57,783,939 $36,030,576 
Imp: ‘tS... 2,791,522 2,156,087 54,761,880 44,162,767 
ess, E. $1,952,601 E. $697,010 EE. $3,022,059 I. $8,132,119 
od 3... $4,723,439 $5,548,875 $55,638,358 $49,272,954 
Imp. ts... 2,788,590 2,701,288 31,146, 782 26,402,135 





cess. E $1,934,849 .E $2,845,589 E, $24,491,576 E. $22,870,019 


The figures include the exports and imports at all United States 
ports, and are furnished by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Dep2":ment. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 


For the week ending January 28,and for years from 
Januarg 1: 


_ 








Gold. Silver. | Total 

: | _ Excess, 
Period. | | Exports or 

Exports. imports, Exports. Imports., Imports. 
Week...)  $5.215|  $14,481| | $317,28 $2,978| BE. $705,048 
SHB... 20-0 26,120 5¥8,060! 1.829 673 108,340} E. 645.393 
BR peak 1,954,495 72.008) 3,872,371 107.917; E. 5,646 9416 
190)..... 239 502) 8,283,305 363.902) E. 11,553 591 


.| 8,873.690 





The gold movement was principaliy with the West Indies 
and Central America ; whiie that in silver was chiefly in ex- 
ports to Lond: p. 


Financial Notes of the Week. 
Business continues steady, with the usual winter 
interruptions from bad weather, transportation de- 


lays and the like. Gold exports continue to be dis- 
cussed, but none have been made. 








The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 59 banks represented in the Clearing House, for 
the week ending January 24, gives the following 
totals, comparisons being made with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1902 and 1901: 


1901. 1902. 1903. 
Loans and discounts . $841,367,300 $869,942,600 $890,448,100 
WODOMEE iscskte aware 937,423,000 949,666,800 912,812,100 
Circulation ...cccccce 31,253,200 31,713,900 45,414,400 
POI sv cssctescceeus 191,710,200 185,891,200 177,170,000 
Legal tenders ....... 73,445,000 76,857,900 77,448,000 


Total reserve 
Legal requirements .. 


$254,618,000 
228,203,025 


$262,749,100 


$265,155,200 
55,75! 237,416,700 


234,355,750 





$25,332,400 $26,414,975 


Changes for the week, this year, were increases of 
$4.594,000 in loans and discounts, $11,700,200 in 
deposits, $8,928,600 in specie, $194,300 in legal ten- 
ders, and $6,197,850 in surplus reserve; a decrease 
of $85,900 in circulation. 


Balance surplus .... $30,799,450 


The following table shows the specie holdings of 




















the leading banks of the world at the latest dates cov- 
ered by their reports. ‘The amounts are reduced to 
dollirs and comparison made with the holdings on the 
corresponding date last year: 
——1902. 1903. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

N. ¥. Ase’d $165j/801,900 ..0:05.. GIT ATOM voitciscces 
England TIO TORS os scaessee SOT TOFU oc.cscow.ecs 
France ..... 490,641,795 $219,504,595 502,180,835 $218,889,810 
Gerinany 185,495,000. 68,610,000 174,792,500 64,642,500 
Spain ..... 70,145,000 87,195,000 71,965,000. 98,600,000 
Neti I'ds 28,665,000 31,597,500 23,490,000 32,954,500 
Bele iam 15,803,335 7,901,665 15,833,335 7,916,665 
ae 80,500,000 10,312,500 84,660,000 10,400,000 
tus. 4... 841,245,000 30,920,000 368,900,000 32,680,000 

fe returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date January 24 and the others Jannary 23, as 
rep :ted by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
cal The New York banks do not report silver 
sep rately, but specie carried is chiefly gold. The 
Ban: of England reports gold only. 

\ thing new in the silver market is apparent, ex- 
ce}, « little stronger tone from India. Inquiries from 
the ‘ast to-day have been large, but at minimum 
pri 

‘I United States Assay Office in New York re- 
por receipts of 52,000 oz. silver for the week. 

S ‘pments of silver from London to the East for 
the ar up to January 15 are reported by Messrs. 
Pi & Abell’s circular as follows 

1902. 1903. Changes. 
ROA - . scutes dauet eu aewaee £344,720 £390,700 I. £45,980 
Chi (EE PRRaRECIEe eee, Ceaser 5,000 I. 5,000 
mee NiraO: 7c. 2cecsevesadese. savers 42,982 I. 42,982 
MOONS: co cae peesareas done £344,720 £438,682 I. £93,962 


Ivceipts for the week, this year, were £119,000 in 


bar <ilver from New York, £4,000 from the West 
Indi-s, and £29,000 from Australia; total, £152,000. 
Shipsrents were £195,700 in bar silver to Pombay, 
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£2,500 to Colomba, £1,582 to the Straits and £5,000 
to China; total, £204,782. 


Indian exchange has been somewhat firmer, owing 
to larger exports and increased demand fer money in 
India. The Council bills offered in London were 70 
lakhs or rupees, all of which were taken at an 
average of 16.06d. per rupee. The exports of sil- 
ver and buying of silver per Indian account were very 
light during the past week. It is expected that there 
will be a considerable demand for bills for Japanese 
account, as the Japanese rice crop is reported to be 
short, and that of India rather large. 


Imports of gold and silver at San Francisco for 
the full year are reported as follows: 


Gold. Silver. Total. 
ee ee $8,044,697 $320,345 $8,365,042 
PEN Sw co tucences caeees 1,116,384 2,279,272 3,395,656 

©: EN, dade Gaesesascuwens $9,161,081 $2,599,617 $11,760,698 


Exports of gold and silver for the year were as 
follows : 


Gold. Silver. Total. 

ON cos acnensasneeecsnses $224,202 $2,855,614 $3,079,816 
MR Sedcanwacceaseies 2,479,002 5,428,408 7,907,410 
MIE, Shichi caieaisinn $2,703,204 $8,284,022 $10,987,226 


The silver coins imported and exported were chief- 
ly Mexican dollars. 


P-ices Of Foreign Coins. 





Asked 
Wemionm COMBEW «5566. c50005000000 $.3916 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos 39 
Victoria sovereigns................. 4.88 
RE IO os. ocsiacaceticnsesedacss 3.88 
EE icgGi whe 6icsdsceorenewaetacecesives 4.80 
EOI vic ciescdicccscccnscadesteseecur ees 4.82 





OTHER METALS. 





Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 























—silver— —Ooppers -— Spelter- —~ 
~| © 2 ; : , Es 
3| ag 55 “4g R~ |5% 8s 
B/E5 Ieeles 2° Sotloe! @= | Cte. | Cts. |e 
a/S¢ | ./80 Ag |esels2) dy g 
SigalZ-|Q 5 wPé\Sa! G8 | per Ib.| per Ib. | 
~| mae | 4.05 
22/4.86%|47 |2134 12% 121 22% @4.10 | 4.95 | 4.77%4 
23\4.667%4|47 2143 1234) 12%|54 28% @4.10 | 4.95 | 4.77% 
| 4.06 | 
24| 4.0676 |4714|21% 18 18%, nai me = | 4.95 | 4.77% 
26|4.86%| 4744/2134 @1254| 1234 54%| 2834 @4.10 4.95 | 489 
12% 20 4.05 4.80 
274.634 |47%4 |2143 @125e|  1234'54%4|@29%1@4.10 5.00 |@4 85 
12%4| 1236| 29 | 4.05 4.80 
28) 4.8634 |4744|2134 @125%4|@ 2% 54%4|@294%|@4.10 5.00 |@4.85 


| 


Lunde quotativus are per Luug Lou (2,240 lbs.) staudaid 
copper, which 18 now the equivalent of the former g. m. b’s. 
The New York quotations for electrolytic copper are for 
cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price of electrolytic cathodes 
is usnallv 0.2hclowerthar these figures, 

Copper.—During the week under review the mar- 
ket has again displayed considerable strength, and 
a large business has been transacted for home trade 
as well as for export. It seems that consumers on 
both sides of the Atlantic are very busy indeed, and 
the outlook for the future is quite favorable. Produc- 
tion remains normal. Values, consequently, show a 
further advance, and we quote at the close Lake 
copper at 1214@12%c.; electrolytic copper in ingots, 
cakes and wirebars at 1234@12'%4c.; in cathodes at 
1214%4@12\4c.; casting copper at 1214c. 

The market for standard copper in London, which 
closed last week at £54, opened on Monday at £54 
2s. 6d., and the closing quotations are cabled as 
£54 10s,@£54 12s. 6d. for spot, £54 15s.@£54 16s. 
3d. for three months. . 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: English 
tough, £57 10s.@£58; best selected, £59@£59 10s. ; 
strong sheets, £7Uw£70 10s.; India sheets, £71 10s. 
@E£71 15s.; yellow metal, 634,@61%4d. 

Exports of copper from Atlantic ports in the week 
ending January 27 are reported by our special corre- 
spondents as follows Great Britain, 253 long tons; 
Germany, 430: Holland, 925; Russia, 60; Sweden, 
10; Panama, 6; Argentina, 10; total, 1,694 tons. 
Imports were 100 tons copper and 75 tons matte 
from Mexico. 


Tin.—The firmer tendency of the copper market 
as well as reports regarding smaller shipments from 
the Straits and reduced sales of Banka tin, combined 
to influence the market favorably, and prices show 
a further substantial advance, which on this side 
amounts to nearly 1c. a pound. Consumers have 
not been quite as active buyers as they were hitherto, 
but there has been a large speculative demand. At 
the close we quote spot and futures at 29@29\%4c. 

The foreign market, which closed last week at 
£129 5s., opened on Monday at £131 5s., and the 
closing quotations are cabled as £132 8s. 94,@£132 
10s. for spot, £182 10s.@£132 11s. 3d. for three 
months. 

Lead is dull and unchanged. The ruling quota- 
tions are 3.95@4.05c., St. Louis; 4.05@4.10c., New 
York. 


The foreign market has been somewhat depressed, 
Spanish lead being quoted £11 7s. 6d.@£11 8s. 94d.; 
English lead 2s. 6d. higher. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Commis- 
sion Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead is un- 
changed and Missouri brands continue to sell for 
3.97144c., while desilverized lead brings 4.05c. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of January 
10, that the price of silver for the week has Been 12 
reales per ounce. Exchange has remained unchanged 
at 34 pesetas to £1. The local quotation for pig lead 
on wharf has been 58.75 reales per quintal, which, 
on above exchange, is equal to £9 13s. 3d. per ton of 
2,240 lbs., f. o. b. Cartagena, 

Exports of pig lead have been 304,000 kgs. to 
Liverpool. 

Spelter.—In consequence of very large inquiries on 
the part of consumers and apparent reluctance of pro- 
ducers to sell at present prices, values have again 
advanced, and the market remains quite active at the 
higher figures. At the close we quote 4.80@4.85c., 
St. Louis; 5c. New York. 

The foreign market continues very firm, good ordi- 
naries being quoted at £20 5s.; specials, £20 10s. 

St. Louis Spelter Market—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Spelter 
is strong and again slowly advancing. The latest 
sales are on a basis of 4.80@4.85c., East St. Louis.. 


Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt write from Cartagena, Spain, under date of 
January 10, that competition in the sierra for blende- 
and calamine ores is as brisk as ever, and the prices 
at the mines are well maintained. Shipments have 
been 250 tons calamine to Swansea. 


Antimony remains quiet. We quote Cookson’s at 
84%4@8%c.; Hallett’s, T@7%e,; Hungarian, Italian, 
French, Japanese and U. S. at 6% @6%e. 


Nickel.—The price is now quoted by leading pro- 
ducers at 40@47c. per lb. for large quantities down 
to ton lots, according to size and terms of order. The 


price for smaller lots according to quality, runs as 
high as 60¢. per Ib. , ; 


Se in continues good, and prices 
are firm. Ingot platinum in large lots bri 
oz. in New York. 7 rn 

Chemical ware (ervcibles and dishes), best ham- 
mered metal from store in large quantities, is worth 
72%ec. per gram. 

Quicksilver.—The New York price has dropped $1, 
and is now $47 per flask for large lots, with a slight- 
ly higher figure quoted for small orders. The San 
Francisco quotation is $45.50@$46.50 per flask for 
domestic orders, and $43@$43.50 for export. The 
London price is £8 12s. 6d. per flask, with the same 
quotation from second hands. 


Minor Metals and Alloys —Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. Per Jb. 


No. 1, 99% ingots....33@37c. | Ferro-Tungsten (37%) nes 
No. 2, 90% ingots... .31@34e. WIN is 6s Scene sc ee $2.75 
Rolled Sheets ........ 4c. up Manganese, pure (N.Y.)..60e. 
Alum-bronze ........ 20@23e. | Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn)..32c. 
Nickel-alum ccccces es -Ba@a9e, Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) .38e. 

sismuth Reedeteueheudea $1.50 Molybdenum (Best) ....$1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)..80c. I ooh ns dcccs cece 45c 
Copper, red oxide .......50c. MIDE Ve adcnskccwnees 70e. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%) ...$1.25 | Sodium metal ........... 300. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)... .90ec. Tungsten (Best) ........ 62. 


Ferro-Titanum 

N. Y.) 

——————————————————eE=e—=e=—=e™ES=SOSE=SOSO 
Average Prices of Copper. 


ee erent anennesncecreseeeeicnmsieciccaees 


(20@25%, 


Cee were es eeseee vet. 











New York London 

Electrolytic. Lake. Standerd. 
Month. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 

COMER cccvceecces 11.053 16.25 11.322 16.77 48.43 . 
February .......... 12.173 16.38 12.3878 16.90 55.16 tit 
ME ncdnaeehons 11.882 16.42 12.188 16.94 53.39 69.54 
ART OE re 11.618 16.43 11.986 16.94 52.79 69.61 
TOD “adeeevccawecee 11.856 16.41 12.226 16.94 54.08 69.60 
BUD wdtcccsctnces 12,110 16.38 12.360 16.90 53.98 68.88 
GP ceeiestccences 11.771 16.31 11.923 16.61 52.89 67.60 
BOBO ccccccccccce 11.404 16.25 11.649 16.50 51.96 66.84 
September ........ 11.480 16.25 11.760 16.54 52.68 65.97 
GORIRED scccccccces 11.449 16.45 11.722 16.60 52.18 64.11 
ee 11.288 16.224 11.533 16.33 51.03 64.53 
December .......... 11.480 13.845 11.599 14.36 50.95 52.84 
WI bi ccesancees 11.626 16.117 11.887 16.58 52.46 66.79 





New York prices are in cents, per pound; London prices in 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 lbs., standard copper. 
The prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots er 
wire bars: prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent 5 


Average Prices of Metale per iL.. New York. 
F - mo . 








Lead. Spelter. 

Month. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 
January 26.51 4.000 4.350 4.2% 4.13 
February 26.68 4.075 4.350 4.15 4.01 
March ...ccce 26.03 4.07 4.350 4.28 3.91 
April scccccce . 25.93 4.075 4.350 4.37 3.98 
MAG cues acne 3 27.12 4.075 4.350 4.47 4.04 
 Sewscuses ; 28.60 4.075 4.350 4.96 3.99 
 acwansass i 27.85 4.075 4.350 5.27 3.95 
August ....... k 26.78 4.075 4.350 5.44 3.90 
September .... 26.60 25.31 4.075 4.350 5.49 4.08 
October ....... 226.07 26.62 4.075 4.350 5.38 4.23 
November 25.68 26.67 4.075 4.350 5.18 4.29 
December 25.68 24.36 4.075 4.153 4.78 4.31 

YVOar ccccece 26.79 26.54 4.069 4.334 4.84 4.02 
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ASSESSMENTS. 
—————— 
. Loca- “ 
DIVIDENDS. Name of Company. tion. No. Deling. Sale. 
Average Prices of Silver, per ounce Troy. s ; _- 
EEE CITT CLT EYEE Nev Feb. 16 Mar. 1: 
1902. 1901. 1900. Per Total : 10 
Eendes. N.Y. Lenton. N.Y. Lenton. N. ¥. Name of Company. Date. Share. Total. to Date. eo a Gas seep ds oe ataweee ~~ : ; = . grate 10 
es . > . ‘ > eee ae! eee ne ee ee ee ee eee, os En: «ses ee sb et sae ade Oe Mar. i 
i ce | Sa si, 92 175 284,875 1,990,625 Cal. Paint Mg. & M. ..... Cal... Feb12 |... Py 
January 25.62 28.97 62.82 27.30 59.30 tAmalgamated Copper ...Feb. 24 .50 769,430 20,426,126 Challenge Com. .......... Nev.85 Feb. 8 Feb. 26.” 
February ... 25.41 28.13 61:06 27.40 59.76 ee a, F a. asenird ~_ = 75 675,000 , 775,000 TWAOMIRR oo ooms oo cog okce ence Nev. 61 Feb. 18 Mar. 1: ea 
ER) ek cee 25.00 27.04 60.63 27.59 59.81 §\ pee ne « se P ee : 4.00 980000 1,560,000 Ge. Gs, & We Nev its ~ 05 
April . 24.34 27.30 59.29 27.41 59.59 Cones dation Coal, M ‘eb. ‘ a 205,000 5,728,000 . Retr re = : os s Mar. 11 23 
Se: 23.71 27.43 59.64 27.56 59.90 Use. Mercur, Utah eecces Feb. 9 08 30,000 910,000 reper ANCH ....eeeeseee Jtah Feb. 2 Feb. 2 00% 
Jene ....... 24.17 7.42 59.57 27.81 60.42 Daly West, Utah........ Fel. 10 -60 108,000 2,475,000 Eureka Con. Drift ......... Cal. 36 Jan. 14 Feb. 7 0% 
July ........ 24.38 oe 58.46 28.23 61.25 a fra Mex........ 29 = aa ae state he Mien Oe Utah Feb. 23° Mar. 21 ogy 
August ..... 24.25 26.94 58.37 28.13 61.14 erie eer. eo eee Ss 2m ~ re se 2,100, 006 Kern River Oil ........... Cal. .. Feb. 23 . 
September .. 23.88 26.95 58.26 28.85 62.63 om a "oe wane — pte - es See PUMARIS cc. cuss onsened Cal... Feb. 9 = 
October . 23.40 26.62 57.59 29.58 63.68 §Qu =e : Taek peveveess a : ‘50 :250,000 13,820,000 Maple Cresk ............. Cal... Feb. 14 02% 
November .. 22.70 26.12 56.64 29.66 64.04 Senet WAM on 2+e0 a ; poe pn Mexican Nev Feb. 25... = 
December 2 § 25.46 55.10 29.68 64.14 Silver King, Utah........ Feb. 10 100,000 250,000 } tet eee eee seen eee ed ev. -. "e . 25 10 
ceca eee Baad Saal §Tidewater Steel pf........ Jan. 3 18,000 18,000 Mineral Hill .............. Cal. Feb. 23 ee 02 
roar ° 52.16 27. 58.95 3! Tenn. Coal, I. & R.R. - Feb. 2 4,960 287,840 UNE ea bu ce hadsadeceecess Nev. .. Feb. 4. Feb. 25 a 
oe eS — = — = snginen sa wae oe owl a *Trinity Co. Gold, Cal...Feb. 2 5,000 — 10,000 PGE (sc esicassseee sun Nev. 65 Feb. 11 ie 1 > 
: Cal...Feb. 4 D _ a ) eae : Mar. 05 
The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quota- ° Seg. Belcher & Mides Con.Nev. 30 Feb. 2 Feb 
. a » Month! Quarterly. Se i- NCV. . eb. 24 05 
tion is per standard ounce, .925 fine. Note: om oon ae Feb. 7. 6Sem{-ansval. South Swansea .......... Utah 1 Feb. 3 Feb. 21 -08 
DDR ccnvstrvdcoscoiscces Cal 6 Feb. 2 Mar. 2 10 
RUNGE ccseeosew senses ouee Cal. 5 Jan. 10 Feb. 2 01 
Yellow Jacket ........... Nev. 13 Feb. 11 Mar. 19 10 
a 
NEW YORK. COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS.* 
Company and par, Jan. 21. Jan. 22. Jan. 2%. | Jan. 24. | Jan. 26 Jan 27. % = = m2 —_ 7 ss can. 33. J a —— 
Location. —_| val | H)L |n | oc | eB) oy & [| Name of Company. [Par\— an. 21 | Jan. 2. nc an. 24. Jan, 26, | Jan. 2. Mie 
Dee RR en Re 0S DE ce Leseme eos | val}; H. | L. H. L. H. L. H. | L. | &. | L. H. L. ; 
1 Mont i cccond be Seen. A ckene tbat. ol senee bias | . Sogo . SS i | | | | | eect ee 
a ccatasmmnal »dc.,Mont 100 3| 64.13) 63.00) 63.88) 63. iB, 64.13 | 63.50 65.63 Ailis-Chalmers, U. 100; 18}4|......| 1856| 1836} 18%; 1836|...... iecad) MEM vex ced 184)... 400 
*Anaconda c., Mont..| 25| 9% wire | 46 | Oe cece ene roe ati ae! Biscbus "800 | Allis-Chalm’s, pf, U.8.| 100 Oe as, Deh ccs: SOE) ..... 5 Lash ekaead Geaes swiss fas |eooccd) ie 
Anacond Gold, Colo.) 5). ae Loess bveoe tb ibesefsa sien tow Mcbaspicbetwelis) onl svaee | am. Agr. Chem., U.S..|100) 23%6)......) 25 219{|......|-+.-. 25 | 21%|...... ie aanee | 25 | 99% 109 
Belcher, Ne f A Blisccs ekbenes J-ee-cefeeeeeteeeee| oF MMOD ceeseliasctaliscece 300 am. hgr-Chom 960. PROD cnn chowiees BB WOE Mesa. bees. OS. OE sc slieeorn| S| BP a, 
Best & Bele baie ‘Nev.| 3 : & om Mcssead wekne 2.00). iv0 | 4m. Sm. & Ref., U.S. ./100) 44¢|......) 45 44% 45 44 | 44%)... | 45 | 4436) 46%) gare 14,400 
RNID oo cceoneel SP hcceuc bunss | oA lone Secs bey ae eel eaeein inna ee Am. Sm. & Ref. pf.U.8./100)......| -....| O48) 944) 9414) 44 | 94%) 94 $43¢) 93%) 9536) 95 | 5,182 
Sramawick. Cal. 1\" oe a "08K tie ek en a Ms oe ae | goog | Am. Steel & Fdy., RODD css seth ban calinck: wAseanpiensons bos Sab ssh5.0h seens ween clas ere Da 10 
Chollar, Nev . . ..... 3). ee “se Senses ge FSM lccuiol BaMlssnee 30 ‘| 9.700 | Am. S. & Fdy. pf.,U.S. | BE siccos cea My Fvssesl ase sse*s dupa b cGasebewesents aes s oboe 
Sremaneaks z Nev..| 2 12) .30 02] |). .1056] == 10] 093)... 09% | °09/20'900 | Jol. Fuel @ I., Colo... | 100) 77 74%4| 77 744| 75 74 | 7446] 74%] 746) 74 | 76 | 351K 5.500 
Comst T Bonds anak 100) 09% . ae) oe | .094%| .09) .08%)...... 0856 |. .05| .0744|18,000 | Col. & H.C. al, Colo. | oe RRR” 7 Seas Ge eee eae 19 | wooee 15%| 19 ‘60 
Con.Cal.&Va.,g.s. Nev 242) 2.00). | ROO] 0:02] 1:00) 1. 1......1..... LOL non) RIEL onc) 1,500 | Crucible Steel, U.S... | 100] 11934 | 195! 1934 | 195g! 1934) 1936) 195g) 1958) 1936)" 19 19'6| 1914 1,470 
Cons. Imperial, Colo. 1) — .08). en: aaa ee ehie SS sites L oeaels Faves .05|.. ...| 2,500 | Crucible Steel, pf, U8. |100) 85 $4%| 85 |...... 85 | 8494) 85 454} 84%) S456) S44! g4ig 1,70 
Creede & C.C., Colo... 1) ..... coh Glees ce omen | sU sees Sobeanl-oceaets-uskaheg ane tMong. R. Coal, Pa...|100) 1134|...... | 12 1i}¢; 1136|...... | 1sdgl..... 115g) 1046) 11%) 11% 2.3% 
Cripple Creek c.,Colo.) 1|......|...-..|.. -..| 06 eee sees Laie wens | tMong. R. Coal’ pf, Pa|100| 39%)..." "° | 3936 | 3036) Bie|.... .) BOG)... | 39%)...... 40 | 3974 _ 560 
Crown Point, Nev.. 3) .45|° .44 33 3 National Lead, U.S....|100) 2736] 27 | 2758) 27 | 274] 27 |... dale eeeefeeeees 28 | 9712 2.09 
Daly, Utah ee a ee oi 30 National Lead pf, U.S. | 100) GE! BB lecxesc hove ° idan eases poets oS, eae ASba aw "i 400 
@ikton g.. Colo. ... .| i)......}...... . 2,300 | t Phila Nat. Gas ...... | 100) 45 Shy | ee j j Lae AG ae 
Gold Dollar, Colo...; 1j......]...... ie sek j .. ..| 2,000 | tPhila Nat. Gas, pf... | 100) nee Ee salbag eee ee 
Gould & Curry, Nev..| 3| .70|...... aie ake as | 53} 52| “”.50| 1/100 | + Pittsburg Coal, Pa... | 100): MG 34| Qwig) 2854 | ha } gig)" 5 
Greene Con., c.,Mex., 10] 22.50| 22 38 22 25|...... | 22.25] 22.00) 22 25| 22.00) 22.13) 20.13) 21.09) 20.25/15,350 | t Pittsburg Coal pf, Pa | 100 | 6 53) 984 
Hale & Norcross, Nev. 3) .7a)...... 85). . ees ! MEGL cise sinee es Le wiceh chareetente 1,800 | Republic I 4 8., U.S... | 100 a : 
Iron Silver, Colo.....| 20) : om | Republic I.a8.,pf,U.8. | 100| 7 78% 
Isabella, g.,Colo....... 1 Sloss-Shef 8. 4'I.,'Ala. | 100| 663 5 ; 3 at 6g 
Jack Pot, Colo ....... 000 | 3loas-ShefS.4 I. of, Ala. 100 | onal | oo elie 200 
Justice Nev......... standard Oil, U.S. ... | 100) 73% : 38 | 736°" | 736 36 ‘ 98 |" 335° 
Mexican, Nev.... ... renn.C. lL. aR. R., Ala. 100} | | | 6: 9 4 2541 6 341/29, 
Molledibeon, Golo... | U. 8. Red & Ref., U.S. | 100 L oaksudrewebalisns ox : base 
Moon-Anchor, Colo . | U.S. Red & R. pf.,U.8. | 100)... S ae : 
Ontario, Utah......... 10 0.8.Steel Corp.,U.S... | 100) 7 3 ; 973¢' 87 § 
Ophir. s., Nev ........ U.S8.Steel Corp.pf,U.8. 100 | 5 6 74 2, 
Pharmacist, Colo.. .. Va. .-Car Chem., U.S... ' 100 Chonan j ’ i] @ : 
Portland, Colo ....... 7a.-Car Chem. Pt. 100 BL 5655 Seemed cared 122 
Potosi, Nev........ es Va. I. C, & Coke, U. 8. | 100 4 d 36 33 35% | 3 d "345 
wicksilver, Cal. ....| 899) 2.00) 1.70. 1.0) cece e eeee ee fe tee ee [ne ee [ee ee ee feeeeee | cee] ZOO), cone] GUD wees erecererereecesenes te ference beccee fee © efrcvccefoccees idanealvaees 
ag cea ig a i a i a NNN 
Sierra Nevada, Nev .. , : : 
—_ aemaetian.... * New York Stock Exchange. +t Pittsburg Stock Exchange. Total sales, 344,211 shares. 
Tenn. c., Tenn. — — 
Union Won., Nev. 
Union Cop . N.C oe | Seon | 
Waite Knob. ¢. 8. Ida 0) 10 W3 | 10.50, 11. 00 | | 10. = 11.50! 1000) i1.00/19'63) 11.00] 10 #9) 11.50). ...| 530) COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.* 
Yellow | Jacket, Nev. Ot cee oen eet kekka enemiehs 7S ee ee eee eee eee | : ; 
= . “ . Jan. 19. Jan. 20. Jan, 21 Jan. 22 Jan. 23. Jan. 24 
* ame of Company ar ————-—— |——-—— ——_, —$ —-— —_— ——— piaiiiith Aaa 
BOSTON, MASS. al| H, | I. H. L. m1 & a, L. H. | L. Bw. } LB. a 
< 9 9 { a | 9 , 7 ae eee — ee e———eee—e Se en [omer es wre bomen fl eee | —_——. | — ——S 
Name of | per | Shares |. Jan.2i. | om = Jan. i _Jan. 24. |. Jan. 26. | Jan. 37. Sales. moet Psbpieedbennu ewes “ -08 | .08 09 | .08 .09 7 OS .09 08 0814) 08 .085¢ | 08 4,000 
Caney. jval | listed. | H. | L. | H. | L. | H. L. | H. |L.| 8. | L. |) 8. | L. oa, ae 1s 1... 30°*| “33s6| “30° tae ‘| te) — & 
— —— |—- } pinoe alee bran c a po ge oe ee oe eee cocecece -— 22) 's ea“ 28 2 . —". = 2 s SE cia 
Adventure Con., c...| $25| 100,000] 1454 14%| 15 | 1446| 15%4| 15 [45 |. ..|16 | 15%| 16 | 1836] LSS ok aap ania 1| -0764| oasc| “07% | soe) vas 127, 120077 | o,| Sc O26) a | 02 Se 
Allouez . | 2% | 80,000) 5'4| 38%! Bye) 4¥6) 5 | 4K | oe eis | 6 5%! 443] 25.28 o Go aM. 2 1].. 02 02 La Acoso ae | ‘oay.. rr — 
Amalgamated, c. 100 | 1,538,879 | si) ic oni 63'¢ | ss 644 15,002) 6 KLAN. UL CLL Pe | 23, ee as gang! “aang 198°" 19” akin 
Am. Z. L. Si ianeeea | 35| 00,000) ... aes PPR Eee RODD Bp See | 0" | GCLQLOOM......0ccc50 1| 10554 | “0434 | 105°" | 044] [0534 | 04%] [07 | (0546) '05%6| 05° | 105% [05 
Anaconda, C.......----| 3) Naeveeel 51 ay | Coriolanus.......... .| 1| .04¢| .03%| .05 | 0442, 04 | 03 | “04 | 03 | 108 | 03 | Joa [03 0" 
Arcedian, C.........--: | 3 150,000 "434 | 436 | 4% | “Ae | Des Moines......... .) 1| 02%) 102 | .02%| 102 | La21g| 92 |... ee cas 102 | 103 {024 
Arnold... 38| 100.000| dig | | Dr, Jack Pot.......... 1} 1034 | 096) -10%4 | 09 | [1046 | 10994 | “i058 | [0034 | ‘10i4| 110 | S10 |.09% ii,600 
Atlantic, c. 25; 100,000) 934) | 9b Elkton Con 1 ‘ : . 95 ‘i 
Bingham | Gon., g. 8. | 50) 150,000) 34 | 3336/34 | 3356 ¥] Paso .......... vse] | 68% i 3 e ta 
pose | Bl Seth | inet ea i 
British Columbia. ..+| 25) 200,000 ne Toliar Con eres 1 7 
Cal. & Hecla, c. -| 25| 100,000 5 -. B30 | S| ouie........... i i, 
Centennial, LES :| % eee of id adel 2654 | “25° R* 4 ais. reve a “ee 

So 2% ,050 | sess ssecee 
a...) Be 182.230 |. | ose oan ee omenoees : “sad 
Con. Mercur, g..---.-| 5/ 1,000,000) 154)..... ii| : 
Continental Zinc....-| 25) 22,000).....)..... Ss erste lq : a 

per Range Con... -| 100! 285,000 | 65 63 | 64% 63% | i 5 é 

Sweat ss... | 190,000 | 3936 | 3736 | 394/39 |... |... i 7 
Dominion Goal. ve = @ as ee ee eves hobkbenaeebaee ieee 1 : . “jas 
nion Coa. oe] | oskse s2-:| co-0} pce. 0 |deee te. . Li Pu 12 . . 2 000 
nion I & S..... 5746 | 56% | 5646 | 5546 5546 | 5544 | 5644 | 5544 | SHG | 554e] 1,620 | ° . . 039 2; 
Kim Biver.. Rete 12} 100,000) 3 |. 3%| 3%| 356| 3h6| 3%)..... 35¢| 344| 3%).....] 3,870 Mollie Gibson.. eee] I 4 0546 0546 oO 
Franklin, c.. tie ee} 25] 100,000 | 104s | 1044 | 1056 | 10.4 | 10 |... eras .ce 10%/10 |10 | 9% oo "lg 08 |: . ; c : «ip 
Guanajuato Con...... | 5 000 j..... Loess 1 3 | 2%).....]..--- = 3 2%)| 3 24 935 PI mo. iT : : Ve: J d . f - 
Isle Royale Con., e-4 25; 150,000).. ..|. ; 22 | 114g| 11% }..... | 11% |.. see leeees 114/11 560 Pinnacle... da 04 ° “Og : ‘od ou “oabe J Sane eax iu 
Mass Con.,c........---| 25| 100,000/ 15% |.....| 15%4|... | 1556) ....| 15M )..... [35M ).....] 15 |.....) 1,565! pointer.” 1a] “oa” | ‘otss| ‘o2e| 02 | 102 On| oe | Stte| aenl “eral “oe chs & 
Mayflower, ¢ -| 28) 200,000) (2%6| 2 | Sry) 24) 24) 24) .... 24) 2 | 2 |...) 4425! portiand.... | 1/180 1.67. |.:....\...... (1725667 0:72 e773 [ales lt'71 1.68 3300 
Michigan, c.. | 25! 100,000| 9154 |.. ..| 98g)... es ee a ll casas osJocce) | 500] Seen adie | 1 | .0396| .03%¢ | 108i | Z08'“[ 0986 | 03 [2o35gl 0s [gal esa ee Hage, Lam 
Mohawk. ci -) 3) Mee Na | Bld | SL | 5196 | S124 | 6246 | 5136) 5,708 | Vingicator Con | 1/1.03 | (95 1.04 | (95 os | .95 fos | (96 fo7 |... 11105 |.” 
Mont. joke... .| . cede oe Shel ACN cceeic eee cic aioe 50 | . . Me Aoeccae ‘ Stee 
Mont'l & Boston, c..., 5 570,000 24 | 23,| 2Mi..... ! sig Teaees 24 | 2% 26 | 1% 5,605 | Wb os esucuses im WA | OE saver hconce .0736 | .07 0744 | .07 | .07% 067s! .0744 |.06% 
National ........---- 23 000 |..... Jeooes sane owen hawt lbs ose ee ee Loneh Lease heena , mls 
Old Colony, ¢.....----| 25 , ge) 2 | 24) Qe) 24) 2%) 24 )..... 2 |---| 2M)... 1,403 *Colo. Springs Mining Stock Exchange. All mines are in Colorado. Total sales 96,450 shares. 
Old Boutatcn, DB. woned | 25] 150,000) 185¢).....) ...}..... SED hewce | 184 ee --++-119 | 18% 526 ’ 
Osceola, c. eon ae 150) 61 | | 6: 6L4/ 61 | 61 |.....| Glde|...--|62 |..... 797 | ee 
Parrot, 8. ¢. iesebbeeeeel | 10| 229,850) 274¢| 27 |..... Lea a iL... sad | 2634 |..... | 2746)... 157 | 
Phoenix Con.,c.....-.- = ae sot ee 41% baer posen Le ae |. & |... hors | ek = | 
win Saad, ei} B) tate e's "6h se) aa aia a 765 COLORADO SPRINGS. (By Telegraph.) 

Santa Fe, g. ¢...-.-.-/ 10] dere et | ar | nose | 308 is oe Og (22. | ase | 2086] 600 | —e 
Shannon,c.. .......-+ i Let ora | | 3034 | ..-+. - | 1034 |..... | & Jan. 26. Jan. 27. || a 
panaeek. me eeerereed 4 — W52 |. 152 1150 nee |... 150 ‘ om 1 ra i Name of Company. |——-——— ——|| Name of Company. _ ~ 2 ne 

BED... .-- ss eeree I |. wae see BA joe eee len eee jes eee leneee steee i | | . 
Trimountain........, 25| 100,600/ 93""| 9iig | 924g [901g | 915g | 9044 | 91 91M |....| 93 | 9086) 1,711 H.| L. | H.) L. i ee 
Trinity, 6. oa pera al a iL} | 1056 pei 11% | U5 | ee 114 a 4) ui 1,647 PO: pos eéecawod ceseesess -083{ | .084¢) .09 085¢ irae Cycle..... TS 72 "68% 99 6834 
United < Sopper. aneee 50,01).. ..). ..].. pecne feoves fences fue Eistend aosndceeas Lasts teaee sions com a ° . -U078; Golden Cycle..... .......... : Z 12 
United States, ¢......., 25| 250,000) 2244 | 2934). 2 227 {ooo [2.” | Site [2886 [2386 ['23°"|"""3,i03 | Alamo... ---.--.. -. 13 1-3 | $8 | EE || cohen Fieece B62 .® 
U.S. Coal & Oil....... 25| 240,000| 1434 |... 14 113% | u ‘ia “Bx | | 14. | 13% | 13%) ....| 1,440) CRM Oreck Gon... -| 20,0) 32 | 38 | a | bells, ......... 29 | 2834.20) 3. 
Utah Con., g...-...--.| (| 300,000) 2734) 25. | 274 28% | 26 26% | 2644 | 2754 | 7,214 | Cripple © "| "$0 | “tee| “21°13. |e Pot. fos snsstx<hoxtus s5¥o% 12 |. .10¢ .@ 
a 23| Tonm|“e| “6x oa ait) 84) Ge)... | 6M) OE) 7 | OM) BOS toe deck Bots wc.-..2.:-| “40 | 50986) “10, | “09s|| Mollie Gripes “08 | 053 “00 iy 
Washington. 25 | 60,000 | cc alpen epee BB |... |.-..+ |... 700 "ikton, Con......-......... 36 35 “3644 '36 ae isc ces vas euned > |e ~ “OTe 
Winona, ¢... 25) 190,000) 8i4/ 8 | Si¢! 8% a 84%| 758) 84) 73%) 7,640 ——.. """"] “gosg| “eo | “easel ‘eo || Moo ag penes vate saapees 7 076 0 | 
Wolverine, C-------0- 33) gengeel eles. | eel | 6 OE hye! andes amy Rawidmgs.:. 20°22) 205/04 | 205 | “04g |ortdamds 2000000000020 Tow es os 18 
—— mere Se seenmeeaen Gold Dollar Con -......... 0596] 0584) .05%) 205 || Work. 2.000000 TIL 07%) 07 L074 00H 
* Boston Stock Exchange. fEx.-.-Dividend. Total sales, 139,116 shares. i 
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MEXICO*. Jan. 10, LONDON. Jan. 16. 
ele an eree el Bie 
—_—— i a Prices. Author- Latest dividend. uotations. 
—— | ae | Prices. | Last — Name and Country of Company ized = |—————————_—_—_—_—_—— > 
Name of Company oo ava Bid. | Ask. || Name of Company. ce div’d| Bia. | re Capital. value. | amt Date Buyers. Sellers. 
Se... : 2 |£64. |e. £ 6. a. 
Derang | eiseeniiel | om mete 7 an. famenta en oho Loe ls o8 | 36 | Nov, io s 8113 
(ane 5 Penoles...| 2,500 $50.00! $4,000) $4,500|| aviada.............. $4.00 95 aconda, c. 8., Montana 6,000,000 20 ov., : 
CaM eaten ig, ROS.) SOM) S48! Soledad, avinda...... 1,200| $40) "3ss| "Sus Arizona, ¢., Det., ord gia | 100 | 40 |duly, wor) 7 5 0 7 15 o 
a0 275 y | Arizona, pref., o 316,530 40 uly, 2 
‘ Sier! caves ace Mites 10,000} 30,000 —- aviada 960| 5,00 | 285 A oma, Gum:, ped | ie i ° 0 4 c ta iiu2 128 6 o ist o ° 
wananjua Alacra amp Bird, g., Colo 1,000,000 eC., 
Angustias, Pozos .... SS ee 2.4001... ++ * £2 | Copiapo, c., Ghile :|295;000 | 2.0 0 | 2 6 |Dec., 191] 117 6 2 2 6 
Cinco spores y AL., ecceee 000). .... . 2,290 Lamar, g.s., Idah 80,000 | 1 0 0 20 Ov., 1902 13 «9 16 3 
Aviad OAS ....++.+0- 278 283), Dos Esperanza Gi 3,000)......) 2,260) 4, Enterprise, g., British Co 200,000 | 1 0 0 2 8 7 6 
Cinco senores y An., 265 970|| Oro Pp 3,000| 10.00; 1,180} 1,170 | El Oro, g Mexico............... .. [1,000,000 | 1 0 0 | 1 6 |Dec., 1902] 1: 5 0 1 7 6 
AVIAGA, . «+s 2+ sees vee sig | ee assess a8 m ’ ’ Frontino & Bolivia, g., Colombia......| 140,000 | 1 0 0 | 3 0 |Jduly, 1901 meé 6hUEUG 
Providencia,Sanduan 205 a1o||  dores , 2 000 50 65 | Hall Mg. & Sm., c. 8., British Col......| 325,000 | 1 0 0 | 1 0 | May, 1898 1 6 2 0 
de la Luz........+++ Senta Ans, Keper-| — |'"*° Le Roi, +g British Coi 1,000,000 | 5 0 0 | 5 0 |Nov., 1899] 17 6 110 0 
Queens stand ¥“Aus- 135} 145||_ anza....... 2.400 80 96 | Le Roi No. 2, g., British Col 120,00 | 6 0 0 | 5 0 |May, 1902 76 £00 
tralid..cseeceeereees ie. ee : Mesquital, Mexico....... 250,000 20 rts. | July, 1902 4 0 5 0 
Guerrer: 30 50|| Luz aie “Borda, avi- Montana, g. on: Montana...... 660,000 | 1 0 0 6 | April, 1899 2 0 2 6 
Gardunoy Anexas.. 3,000 60 9 | Mountain, c., Cal... .. ............. - {1,250,000 | 5 0 0 | 5 O | April, 102) 3 2 6 3 7 6 
Hidalgo Luz "ta ax. Poy poweeee 7 inode telenenticnan: Colorado: . 1,100,000 | 1 0 0 6 | April, 1902 ll 6 12 6 
Amists d y Concordia. 77 78 ada 1,000 12 16 St. John dei Rey., Bc Pee 600,000 |; 1 0 0 6 | Dec., 1902 6b 0 16 0 
Carmcu, aviada...... 140 150) can Li aa aaaereeees* IM wae Utah Con., g. (High Boy), Utah......: 300,000 | 100 | 70 |Jan, 193] 415 0 5 5 O 
Giaddaltipe Fresnillo| s “al Teme et mg ra 3,000 16 a Ymir, g., British Col... .........00 cccee] SUD EE OO 110 ar., 1902 ll 3 13 9 
Qandniupe ‘Presnilio Ei Barreno, aviadora 2,000| "3°00 56 57 | Linares pan nvsnalouiuandanbecmibe 45,000 | 3 0 0 9 |Oct, 1902/2 56 0 21 0 
Mine.... wo 110 oe = az .| 2,400) 10.00 740 760 | Mason & »¢., sul., Port'g'l. Sask 185,172 | 1 0 0 |13 0 ay, 102} 3 7 6 312 6 
La Blanca, aviadora. 920 950|| San Diegoy Annexas.| 2,400) 4.00 42 45 | Rio Tinto, c., Spain............:00s0s00, 1,625,000 | 6 0 0 |22 6 |Nov., 1902 | 42 12 6 ‘42 17 6 
La Blanca, ree 620 600 . an 2,500 55 Rio Tinto, pret. Spain.. -- | 1,625,000 | 6 ; : 26 Ov., = ; ; $ 6 5 0 
ia oneny eee — * a Candelaria y Pinos - ero a on Tharals 4 © ie end New Hain ecaeek: 1,250,000 | 2 8 0 ay, 2 410 0 
Maravillas y An., avi- Esperanza y An.. 2,400)... : 65 75 | Assoc. Gold Mines, W. Australia. .....| 500,00] 100 |1 6 |Jan, 190} 2 13 2 2 6 
Bee screen 150 180|| Lourdes. ........ 2,500) 3... E 45 65 | Briseis, Tin, Tasmania...........-.» ---| 600,000 | 10 0 |....... ; 10 6 li 6 
Maraviilas el Lobo.. 150 1s0|| Luzde Minillas, pa- Broken Hill Pr’p., s., N. 8. Wales......| 384,000 8 0 | 10 |Aug, 102/ 113 0 118 0 
Palma y An., avi- gadoras.... ...... 2,009). ..... 25 30 | Cosmopolitan Prop., W. Australia ..:| 385,000 | 1 0 0 6 | July, 1902 18 3 1 9 
QROP sccas ase’ ss 9 12|| San Carlosy Annexas| 2,500/" 10.00 170| —-180 | Fingall Reefs, Ext., &., W. Australia... | 149,150 WO issicecs 3 6 3 0 
Real del Monte...... 750 u0,| Sta. Maria deGaud. | 2,500) 10.00 145 155 | Golden Horse Shoe, W. A lia......| 300,000| 56 0 0 | 6 0 |Nov, 1902] 1018 0 1017 6 
Santa Anay An., avia- ||Miscellaneous. Great Bo’d’r Pr’p., W. Australia... .... 175,000 2 0 6 |Oct., 192] 112 0 18 6 
MODE: icossuasansnd 25 30,| Bartolome de Medina} 2,000) 3.00 73 78 | Ivanhoe Goid Corp. W. Australia...... 1,000,000 | 5 0 0 | 40 |Jan, 193] 8 10 0 82D 6 
Santa Anay An. rave || Guadalupe Hacienda) 10,000) 2:00 260 270 | Kalgurlie, g.,W. Australia.............. 120,000 | 1 0 0 | 2 6 |Oct,, 1902) 4 3 9 4 6 3 
POI: 26 30 | La Luz Hac. (Pa- lake View Cons., g., W. Australia......| 250,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | Nov.,: 1901 Ss 2 3 26 3 
Sta. - Gertradis y An., || _ chuca).........000++|  8,750....., 230 285 | Mt. Lyell M. & R. I., c., Tasmania.... 825,000 | 3 0 0 10 |Dec., 1902 2 3 +e s 
scan anaes 7 8| La aed ee Me io g., Queensland............|1,000,000 | 1 0 0 3 |Jan.,, 1902} 4 2 6 a a6 
gia Gertrudis y An., Hus). .... 0005-2000 192). ..... 2,500} 3,500 , New. MOBIMIS« << csccncceces. 497,412 | 100 | 26 |Dec,, 192) 418 9 5 1 8 
aviadora.........++ 813¢|| Naica "(Ghitiaahua)... ; 100|"* ai. (Qe saves 
Santo Tomas Apostol —s. (Oaxaca) Champion Reef, g., Colar Fields.......| 236,500 10 0 | 2 0 |Sept., 1192/ 6 11 3 618 9 
aviadoras.......... 4|| _ aviadora........... 1,800) 4. 550 650 | Mysore Gold, Colar Fields..... 265,000 10 0 4 0 | Nov., 1902 618 9 a 
San Felipe de Jesus, National. *“Oaxac a) Nundydroog, g., Colar Fields 242,000 10 0 | 1 3 |Nov., 192] 118 9 $4 3 
aviadOra.......+++.- 36)| _ aviadas........... rt GS scscslees ....- | Ooregum, g., Colar Fields......... .| 171,600 10 0 | 1 3 |Dec., 1902 Ln Ss 1s 9 
San Felipe de Jesus, ol Se 6,000) 1.00 58 66 Ooregum, p pref., g., Colar Fields....... 120,000 10 0 | 18 |Dec., 102/ 2 0 0 2 2 6 
AGIA: cass csaba ‘ 2 
gan Rafael y An., || _ Morelos. ........... 4,000|...... 50 70 | Angelo, g, Transvaal................++- 275,00 | 100 | 6 0 |Jan, 193) 712 6 71 6 
Trompillo......... 920,| Union Hacienda... 3,000} 5.00 285 295 | British S. Africa, chartered 8. Africa..|5,000,000 | 1 0 0 | rts. |May, 189 | 3 8 9 nun 3 
| Cape Copper, 8. Africa...............+. 600,000 | 2 0 0 | 2 3 |Dec., 192] 212 6 217 6 
wanen - Cape Copeet pref., 8. Africa 150,000 | 2 0 0 23 |Dec., 1902 3 2 6 3786 
Values are in Mexican currency. City an ab'n (New), g., Transvaal ...|1,360,000 | 4 0 0 | 3 0 |Aug., 1899] 612 6 615 0 
= = == SS S== FS SSE Crown Reef, g., Transvaal.............. 120,000 |} 1 0 0 {10 0 | Oct., 1902 | 17 10 0 8s 0 0 
Sf  rgheateee: EERE ie ee 
e Beers Con., a . 100, an., 2 
SAN FRANCISCO (By Zelegraph) East Rand Estates, Transvaal... Dive caves MN) & OO (Ev inccesbcnsses sos «| €6 3S 88H 8 
East Rand a Transvaal. . os 970,000 | 1 0 0 rts. May, 1902 8 11 3 813 9 
oa sana Tenvary. | Qciantis mine teaaevaai...-.| meme | 498 ("29 |#es, ime | "1 $8 3 
7 en. 9 Bey VABL. ww. ee oeee ls eb., e 
Name of Company. Name of Company Geduld, g, Transvaal.................. 400,000 | 10 0 | rts. |May, 192! 712 6 745 0 
26 27 26. 27. | Goldfields, Matabeleland... .......... 300,00 | 100 | 20 |May. 1902| 12 6 1 5 0 
a SS a eee ea nN mn, Fein Henry Nourse, g., Transvaal........... 125,000} 1 0 0 | 8 0 |Feb., 1903) 9 12 6 917 6 
Belcher.........+.. .59 72 ||Justice.... ..... .08 .12 ersfontein, d., Orange F. 8.......... 1,000,000 | 6 0 0 | 6 O |Nov., 1899] 27 2 6 27 7 6 
Best & Belcher... ......4.-sss0++s 2.10 1.45 ||Mexican. . 1.10 1.50 subile, g., Transvaal............0..0.. 50,00} 100 | 5 0 |July, 1899/ 6 00 6W 0 
OES SEE eee ee ; 2.25 2.35 Occidental Con: 40 46 laagte Est., g., Transvaal... ...... 470,000 | 1 0 0 3 0 |Sept., 1899 46 3 48 9 
PN CONN, s 00. %: 60+ cece oe .26 WN SES idion. a) s bvanwumesiaacrevns 1.65 1.85 tan —— g., Transvaal................ 290,000 | 1 0 0 3 0 |Feb., 1903 413 9 416 3 
DE sis caaesawecce wo een .29 .35 Seaman .50 .65 Maver & Chundiicn, g., Transvaal....... 100,00 | 100 | 30 |Feb, 193) 6 0 0 6 5 0 
Confidence . 84 Mt) MS abc eeiecimecanssuenee teacess 44 -44 | Namaqua, c., Cape Colony at 200,000 | 2 0 0 2 0 |June, 1902 $7 6 32686 
Con. Cal. & Va. 1.70 1.85 |/Savage .. -27 .35 | Primrose (New), g., Transvaal......... 300,00 | 100 | 20 |Feb, 193] 4 3 9 4 6 8 
Con. Imperial .......... .00. ++ -02 .03 ||Sierra Nevada. . 64 -97 | Rand Mines, g., 8. Africa............... 448,989 5 0 | 40 |Aug, 10%} 11 7 6 110 0 
Crown Point .......... sees seers 30 42 ||Union Con.. -90 1.05 | Robinson, g., Tramsvaal................ 2,750,000 | 6 00 | 6 0 eb. 193/11 2 6 ll 7 6 
Gould & COPE . ccccccceccccee ces 49 st EES «. kk. Gite as ceviee suiescoee ced .28 -40 | Robinson Deep, g,, Transvaal.........| 950,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | May, 1899 6 ll 3 5 3 9 
Hale & Norcross, .. errr 65 -79 ||/Yellow Jacket 37 -48 | Salisbury, g., Transvaal............. 93,000 | 1 0 0 | 2 0 |Mar.,, 1999| 217 6 3 00 
{ NOG, Big RUOMOVORI ks cccces cesvcces 1,075,000 | 1 0 0 6 |July, 1898 7 2 oe A a § 
= Wemmer, Transvaal. .. .............. 80,000; 100 /|15 July, 19022) 13 i109 0 4 @ O 
SALT LAKE CITY.* an. 24. 
oe 5s J 4 c. ¢.—Copper. a. -—Diamonds. | &.—Gold. . 1.—Lead. 8.—Silver. 
Name of Par | Name of Par ee ae 
Company Shares. |y,] | High | Low | Sales. | Company. | Shares. Far | High Low | Sales. LONDON. (By Cabie).* 
JAX... ......0..| 300,000] $10 4 4,400||M. Washington.|........../.... 04 | .03%| 5,000 
Aj 
Ben Butler... soseee a 07 15,500 ae. eee ay a sal" csang| “ides Name of Company. Jan. 20, Jan. 27. Name of Company Jan. 20. Jan. 27 
ullion-Beck .. OUD] BD] wcccce frccccee fe soccee ay Day...... eo J e * .16% J | | | | | 
iia. ..... 300,000; 1) .2 6,300 | (IN. Y. Bonanza..| oii cael meaty .26 .24 29,300 4 & 4.2 &, 4 3p. & 0 “a @ 
AOA. 5 ca cvawar | 500,000) 1) .17 3,400 iOntario......... 150, TOD), cesses bovssns otae | MUROOIMIRG «5 ascscrcesss 5 0 0 5 0 0 ||Jagerstontien edseicedas 277 «5 «(0 26 17 86 
Century ........ 150,000; 1) .90 700 ramento....| 1,000, 5| .2744| .2644| 1,200 | British South Africa.....| 3 8 9 3 7 6 ||Johannesburg Invest. . 210 0 3 8 9 
Con. Mercur.. 1,000,000; 5) 1.74 3,700 | Star Con...... a 500, Zi ee at de errr 113 0 1 10 $8 ||Modderfontein.......... 1 18 9 10 18 9 
Daly .. a Seatiaaicalh pec aaa 10,250 |80. Swansea. ...| 300, 1) .17%) .15 4,759 | Con, Gold-Fields........| 8 1 3 8 0 O |/Rand Mines.............. m..2.61 8.3. 3 
Daly-Judge ....|  300,000| 111.00 4,005 | /Sunshine....... | 250, Maes lees acon De Beers Con. def....... 22 5 O | 22 6 8 |/Rio Tinto com .......... 4217 6 | 217 6 
Daly-West.....| 180,000} 2042.05 964 ||Oncle Sam, Con| 500, 1| .234| .22}¢| 8,600 | Kast Rand............. A 6.9 8 5 7%!/Simmer & Jack.......... 1m 6 106-8 
Grand Central..| 250,000! 1) 5.50 200||Victor ......... 500, 1| 13%%| .12 | _ 800 | Geduld................... 71 0 7 w 0 || Tomboy Pisee aac decaennees easels a ae 
L, Mammoth 150,000; 1| .69 2.800 ||Wabash Sect |: i coil “i “30 35 59,500 
SERN so sccda bhachaekia: by see Rabi aeainke cod badanens ‘on. ‘ P 2, . 
ace a *turaished by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., 15 Wall St., New York. 
All mines are in Utah. “By our Special caineeeanien Total sales, 166,419 shares. ——_ ee = 
— SSS — | PARIS. Jan. 14. 
ST, LOUIS, MO.* Jan. 24. | Capital | Par | Latest Prices. 
ice Name of Company. | Country. Product. Stock. | value.| divs. Opening. Closing. 
J Capital | Par a Prices, | | Capital , Par | Prices. France. | Fr. | Fr. | ¥r. rr. 
Name. Stock. | Val. |"Bid. | Ask. | Home. ROR. | VEE WE, | BAB. | BNNIO... 20 00002srs00eeee0e. ‘Lower Cal.....|Copper......-.|.-... 3-535 500 | 176,00 | 950.00} 1,147.00 
— _—_$<<——— |" | | |_| |—_——_—_—_ ee eee |S. Africa...... Gold...... 3,375,000} 25 3.75 24.00 24.00 
Am.- Nettie, Colo. .. .|$3,000,000| $10 $0.70] $0.75, Columbia Lead, Mo. " $500,000) 10 | 11.00} 12.50| Fraser River.. ....... .. .|Brit. Col’mb..|Gold. 250, et. 6.50 6.50 
Cathrine Lead, Mo.| 500,000} 10 1.50) 3. i pee. Coal, Ill... 500,000; 100 | ....| ... . | Huanchaca...... . ..... |Bolivia........ Silver. ........ 40,000,000} 125 5.00 89.00 89.00 
Central Coal & C... .| 1,875,000) 100 67.25 #3. 26) Doo Run Lead Go. || 1, 500,000) 10 = | $5.00) 100.00 | Metaux, Cie. Fran. de...... France........ a 25,000,000; 500 | 22.50 438.00 450,00 
Cental C. & C., pf..| 1,875,000) 100 70 1||Granite Bimet., Mt. 1,000,000' I BUT Mc ccicccss coesscessces N. Caled’nia..| Nickel... 15,000,000} 250 | 10.00 445.00} 445.00 
Gen: .1 Lead, Mo...) 1,000,000| 10 | 130.00] 135. OO |St. Joe Lead, Mo...| 6,000,000! 10 ON BIO Ii ovis cecccstccscevece Colo’do, U. 8..|Gold..........: 5,000,000} 25 |........ 1,25 1.00 
— Vielle Montagne.. |Belgium. maniacal a 9,000,000 30 30.00 575.00 588.00 
*From our Special C prresp »ndent. i aE al | siesemeenetire mci. 
= | TORONTO, ONT.* Jan. 26. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.* 
op : | Name of par Prices. Sales Name of Par Prices. Sales 
| | Jam. 2. | Jan22. | Jam.23. | Jan.24. | Jan 2%. | Jan. 27. Company. val| High. ; Low. Company val | High.) Low. 
Name and Location faethe ee | —| Sales se Sai real «| | | J 
or Company. wit mh i Z H. |, L my & Eph | Ry B&B) me rs. | Ler Si OPA OE I: 22.000. Granby oe: Vaecee $100; 425 340 1,500 
— —$ | |} —_/ | | | |. | | | | | | | Cariboo (Me, K.)"...... ; Li .18%) .16 850 meanteta | Lion.. 1; .16 eM Drasecees 
dm. Aikali, Mich.....| 950.00 --) .ccce[secese[eseeee| soso Se ecaiad edison aiededs REL Cariboo (Hyd.).....:.:| 1, :76| 775 North Star............. i} [15 | [10 
Am. Cement.......... 1 ee peer NenePelas, coat etl seeaenlesecsal. aaceted 834; 85%) &%| Sha) 750 | Center Star............. 1 -364% Ea ie axededs pore ‘Scotia Steel,com] 100; 111 WE Miaxds sas 
Cani-ria fron, Pa. Dili carseat carts be stclvescsat GORDI os wollscciaviliess |-easee Blasts 5 | Crows Nest, C... ...... MO MOG = SONG... 2. RPMI occ eccess, ccc vse a Oe bcs. ' 
Cam’ ria Steel, Pa..... 50 | 2% 96° * |" 357%)" "36" "| "9574 26 | 2544 2645 26%) 2B | ..... 1,793 | Dominion Coal, com...| 190} 13134] 129%)... ... Rambler Cariboo. . ve xe 1 2 -30 500 
Penr Steel, Sn aeoe% eh | 9234) piuee 9236 a araibie RM lesscesisbacaelie us |r++pes Saree 37 | Pominion 8. & :. 100) 57 54 -||Repubiic. . , e 1 .074% Mee Bidedeanees 
paec. I .&8., >. ae a ait tinh saudi ciednk Mated iawn!’ Saad) | ee 2 iol oe mg & I, pref. | 10 + sgaualeatvagaaloes® ne St. Eugene. Rees aeadas : = = 
hit Gas L, 112 112 “itis 112 | 11236) 112 i2 tas lll ll 112 lll 905 OW. coccce op occcece | -Uase; USA) ...... ‘ ecaréce . oOe. Ie ccccce 
Warw kT, k'stecl., i WEEE coo: cetbec tens — (uss _ 4 a 239 | Giant..... danadussanevan 1} 0954] .0234)......... War Eagle Con.:....... 1} 19%] 17 2,000 





“Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 4,029 shares. 


_—~ 








« Standard Stock and Mining Exchange. Total sales 4,860 shares. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
(See also Market Reviews.) 

IVE Cust.Meas. Price. |BARIUM Cust.Meas. Price. Cust.Meas. Price. |PAINTS AND COLORS— Cust.) i 
= a , a Oiths bm ane ‘ Ib. $0.02, GRAPHITE—Am. f.o.b. Prov- Metallic, brown ae ~ oo 
Carborundum, f.0.b. Niagara ke per Seeee «2 t6e P oo idence, R. I., lump....sh.ton $8.00 ec os sep 

Falls, Powd., F.FF.FFF. lb. $0.08 | Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) ..... .02 Pulverized .........s.c- “ 30.00 Sr re nae See 16.00 

TR 10 |BARYTES— a ae CEN... “9.25 10.09 

@inS «++. German, com. puly......... Ib. -014%@.01% Best a Ber: 
ae eee “ .07@.10| Am. Crude, N h 9 ‘ see eeeees see CAabes 21.25@25 
Corundum, N. ©. ...-- Ee m. Crude, No. 1 ......... sh.ton -00 Best pulverized .......... 01% @.62 Se Ceees a 025.00 

Chester, Mass. ......--- - 04% @.05 nie) Bie: BD svccsscsne» = 8.00} Ceylon, common pulv...... “02% @.03% Seeiate ee - 04% 

‘s Bay, Ont. ......- “07% @.09% (ee Bibs BS 00555scca5. 7.75 «“ pn 29599094 O11. @.01y 

Barry’s Bay, Ont. . , Best pulverized ......... -04@.08| Orange mineral, A a CUES 

Mont., car-lote, f.0.b., Chicago “ -07@.07% | German, gray ............. * 14.50/ Italian, puly. ............. ” -01ff Forei slaw se aiaiaad : 7% @.08 

Crushed Steel, f.o.b. Pitts- Snow white ............. EF 17.00 |@YPSUM—Ground ..........sh.ton 8.00@8.50 hme oe co ss 08%, O.11y 
a ’ re, DUlK.... 1OY 

DUFG «2-0eeeeee eee seers : 05% |BAUXITE—Ga. or Ala.Mines: DM inevinveciennss “ $00] ed teed, Amnitece aw KOM 
Emery, Turkish flour in kegs 7 pag First Grade .......... ..-]g.ton 5.50 DK. psteseeses ceeeeeeus lg.ton 4.00 Ae ie “0 % @.06 

Grains, in kegs .------ 7 oe Second grade ............ * 4.75| English and French ........ ‘*  14.00@16.00| ‘purpentine ates erie : on ane 

Manes Goes, Se Bage.---- ‘i “oni, (BISMUTH—Subnitrate ...... Ib. 1.40 |NFUSORIAL EARTH—Gr’d. White lead, Am., d i <bean 

Grains, in kegs .-.---- -05@.05% Avietioan ‘best ss 20.00 , 9 MIT scnue Ib, .04%. 9.04% 

’ a 0314 Subcarbonate ............0. - 1.65 Serene , American, in oil “ pa 
Chester flour, in kegs...- oe French .......... eceienaieak es a) aa ” 10574 @.05% 
Grains, in kegs ...---- - .05@.05% |BITUMEN—“‘B” ............ ‘s MY tes... feeeeecen! as 40.00| 74 oreign, in ofl .......... “ 06% @.00% 
Peekskill, f.0.b. Haston, MAM eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeress . 05 \ToDINE—Crude ............+100 Ibs, Me oo  * mer 

Pa., flour, in kegs... “ 01% |BONE ASH ............ veces “ 02% @.02% |TRON—Muriate .............. Ib. 05 ibaa ~¥ OF so 2s = 08% 

ay ity 

Grains, in kegs ..----- NEE iiicissseninutcsons . “ 07%@.07% | Nitrate, com’l ............. 01% Foreign a ahah aces 7 

Crude, ex-ship N. Y.; Ab- BROMINE “ 85 EE Auuncdcwanns pean ons d ite Sy » Ory... a 05%, @.08% 
bott (Turkey) -.----- lg.ton 26.50@30.00 Oxide, pure copperas color. “ 05@.10 | pop seal, dry ....... 08%, @.00% 

Kuluk (Turkey) ------ - 22.00@24.00 |CADMIUM—Metallic ........ “* 1.40 PUES RGOWE cccccccesce ™ -02 —_ 

Naxos (Greek) b. gr... “ errr 100 Ibs. 2.00@2.50 ee ‘a 01@.01% an ordinary .......... “ .044@.04% 
Garnet, as per quality ..--- sh.ton 25.00@35.00 |carcruM—aAcetate, gray .... “* 1.30 Baad coca sears sScegessee” .01@.03 acme (90%) sesesseeeeeeee 06% 
Pumice Stone, Am, Powd .. Ib. 01% @.02 “* brown.... ** -90 |KAOLIN—(See China Clay.) Bi “see 

Italian, powdered ....--- Z ‘01% | Carbide, ton lots f.o.b. Ni- KRYOLITH—(See Cryolite.) carbonate eryst ......... “ 08% 
Lamp, por quality ...--- “ -04@.40 agara Falls, N. Y., for LEAD—aAcetate, white ...... “ ,08@.08% ” Powdered or gran. cesege = 4 
Rottenstone, ground .-..--- ** 02% @.04% Jersey City, N. J...... sh.ton 70.00 Brown ...... eS Ewha eens * 06@.06% ichromate, Am. .......... “08% @.08\% 

Lump, per quality ...-- ig 06@.20 Carbonate, ppt. <sssec.c0s0 Ib. MD) Bitrate, Com). oocccccceess “ 06% 7 NEE. 6 ssayhscoskwsawek = .08%4@.09 
Rouge, per quality ..----- ‘6 NT GRIN iiinenscceneccsveds 100 Ibs. .70@.90 ag" ES I “ sogy, | Bromide .......... ee “ 29 
Steel Emery,f.o.b.Pittsburg. “* "| cEMENT— LIME—Com., abt. 250 Ibs... bbl. 80 ee (80@85%) ...... “02% @.08 

. ak roma eeeccere eovces sa 
ACIDS— Portland, Am., 400 Ibs..... bbl 1.70@1.90| Finishing ........... seeees -90 Cy . os 35 
Boracic, crystals ‘i 10% @.11 Foreign 3 1.65@2.25 |MAGNESITE—Greece. cng (98@99%) ........ -20@.21% 
racie, weccccccee **  §$SOG@D42) Foreign .......ssccese Z ae a o MED 4d dASEGS be wau vs 
penne cckeeseeeeese® “11% @-11% | ‘Rosendale,’’ 300 Ibs ...... og 115 | Crude (957%) ....sessseees -lg.ton ~— 6.00@6.50 Sheets wale ++ +1g.ton 9.05 
“ -124%| Slag cement, imported .... ‘ OS AME ois ccacsnceussee sh.ton 17.50@18.00| ~ @ salt, 20% ......... 100 Ibs. -66 
ee a ee “ 20 ; BOI sienbessasnesisnxes M 170.00 | _ D'le Manure Salt,48@53% * Liz 
eee Seeee 'nseseee**? = % ae Am. Bricks, f.0.b. Pittsburg “‘ 175.00 | Muriate, 80@85% .......... 1.88 
Hydrofluoric, 307% «--+++---- Orange and Yellow ........ Ib. 12% ae “ 
% see 5) whit + 13, |MAGNESIUM— * saaeawensoaedets 1.86 
48% aneaveecnes 7 n BID. sioxesusewnssehsnsuc 13% Carbonate, light, fine pd... ib. 0B ermanganate -............ Ib. -091%4 @.10 
60% pecegenepaneers-= = CHALK—Lump, bulk ....... sh.ton 2.50 A eh Rk ng “ .07@.09 Prussiate, yellow ......... cncer -13@.18% 
nye, ee og| Ppt. per quality .......... Ib. 08% @.06| cutoride, com'l ............ : Beh OU chsnincsossnnes Gear 33 
f.0.b. Bound Brook, N-0- . _ |CHLORINE—Liquid ......... “ 30 aia eee 6 29 | Sulphate, 90% ...... «+ +ee-100lbs 2.11 
ALCOHOL—Grain EpEeerrr se we Reet WAtRE 2 ccccvcscccscecccccs " 10 I ae IN Ba ‘ .60 96% see seneeseee<eee 2.14 
Refined wood 95@97% ----- . 20 ae CHROME ORE— MEMMNID bi ekiccisossanwed 100 Ibs. .75@.95 | S¥lvanit treeeeeeceeess Unit 39% 
Purified ..--++++++++%e*"* ar (50% ch.) ex-ship N. Y. ..lg.ton 24.75 | waNGANESE—Powdered, QUARTZ—(See Silica). = 
ALUM—Lump ...---- weve 100 Ibs 1.75] Bricks f.o.b. Pittsburg .... M 175.00 70@75% binoxide ...... Ib,  .01%@.01% SALT—N. Y. com. fine 280 ibs bbl. -72@1.18 
Ground ....--++++++ akenes> - 1.50 |CLAY, CHINA—Am. com., ex- Crude pow’d. N. Y. agricultural ........sh.ton 4.40 
Powdered ..---++-eeeee08" e 7 one Bei Os pesccconsbs lg.ton 8.00 75@85% binoxide ...... “ 01% @.02% SALTPETRE—Crude ...... --100 Ibs. 3.40@3.50 
Chrome, com’] ..--+++++++* “ 2.75@3.00 Am. best, ex-dock, N. ¥... “ 9.00 85@90% binoxide ...... “ 02% @.03% — ay A a 4.25@4.62% 
ALUMINUM— English, common ........- - 12.00 90@95% binoxide ...... “‘ .03%@.05% SILICA—Best foreign ......lg.ton 10.00@11.00 
Nitrate ....2--eeeeereeeees Ib. 1.50 Best grade ....... seeeee 17.00] Carbonate ........... inn * .16@.2) | Ground quartz, ord ........sh.ton — 6.00@8.00 
Oxide, com’l, common ....- ? 06% | Fire Clay, ordinary ..... -» #h.ton OPT BREEN cxconnevessenscess . 04 BOSt ++ eee eeeeeeeeeenes ‘*  12.00@13.00 
eet Os cee hneem a .20 Best .....--eee0es weeeee 6.00} Ore, 50%, Foreign .........unit .18@.1) | LU™p quartz ..... tt teeeee - ae 2.50@4.00 
eh Sop cecsbensenenerne os BO) Giip Giey «0.2.2.0. eebae te 5.00 SMABMILE: ok cucecescccos ‘ g0| iaes sand ............... 5 2.73 
Hydrated ....---+++0++++ 100 lbs 2.60 |COAL TAR PITCH......... -gal. 08 IMARBLE—Flour .......cce- sh.ton 6.00@7.00 ee ideabnwe . 02 65 
Sulphate PUTO .-sseeeeere - 1.50@2.v0 COBALT—Uarbonate ....... - Ib. 1.75 MERCURY—Bicbloride ...... lb. 77 aera Ceeoecrcccoceccece eee sg .80 
Tei -ccsteanbenacened® s 1.50@2.00 | Nitrate .......sseeeeeeeeee = 1.50 |MICA—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse..sh.ton 33.00@38.00 MIDE ee eeeeeeeeeeseeenes o -85@1.10 
: Oxide—Black ........ ‘ane 2.26@2.30 EOD cc casupossese sense lb. -00% @.02 soDIUM— 
AMMONIA— ee: as 2.28@2.4 pee ea 7 ; Bichromate .......... —Tr 06% 
Fe Ib. 03 ERT cednnesessasssscons -28@2.40 Sheets, N. C., 2x4 in....... .80 Chlorate, com’l ..... dee ‘ 07@.07% 
eee ee . eeseoeenene es : 03% Smalt, blue ordinary .... “ .06 TORT eee . .80| Hyposulphite, Am. ........ 100 Ibs. 1.60@1.65 
«7 satchel atte as 03% Mit Wenkeehepecee= suse -20 BNO UEN. cos 5s05-deeyss ace as 1.50 wae Reawenere sea ese i 1.70@1.90 
BA? cc cknenedseuweesee se 034 F mS . : eG eta tan : 
SS sep pariah pe “05% (COPPERAS—in bulk ........ 100 Ibs. 87% i ae ea 1 eae nsaoee celine 
Pet In bDbIS ....-- eee eee ee renee me 42% MN i Dn oes cise e ares ‘ 3.00 | Prussiate ........ rweeeese ~ ae ~ 09% 
AMMONIUM— COPPER—Carbonate ..... eee Ib. -18@.19 | MINERAL WOOL— a COME. ccscee eeecee * 05 
- 7 ’ ss PED W65u 55006 hb6n sh bw RE ve 
Carbonate, lump ....---+++ : ag mie ee -25] slag, ordinary ...........- sh.ton 1940] - gelshate, comti ean senin 
Powdered .-+-+++++0++++ a Nitrate, crystals .......... . 35 EN eee cage, sia oe 25.00| Sulphide .......:.......... Ib 1m 
Muriate ....----seeeeceeee 6 -05 oe a -19] Rock, ordinary ......... Sle 32.00 |..Sulphite crystals .... 02% 
LUMp ...---eeeeeeeeeeee _ alt 7 CRYOLITE ............-- Sa aeee 06% iee i le ct ae née is “gies assess 1.8 
Nitrate, white pure (99%)- ‘12 /EXPLOSIVES— ..........-. NICKEL Oxide, No. 1....... Ib 1.00| __Flowers, sublimed .......  “ 2.15 
Phosphate, com’l ....--+++- -09 | Blasting powder, A........ 25 Ib. keg 65 ee an: eee aa 60 |TALC—N. C., 1st grade ....sh.ton 13.75 
PUPE -.0-eecrcecsscceees -12) Blasting powder, B........ : 1.40) Sulphate ........ hea ee oe -20@.21 ae —" ee 100 Ib 3 
ANTIMONY—Glass ........-- ne .80@.40| “‘Rackarock,” A..... Seune Ib. . .25 |OQ1LS—Black, reduced 29 gr.: aa... 1.68% 
Needle, lump ...---- eeeneee -05%@.06| ‘‘Rackarock’”’ B............ ‘ai 18 25@30, cold test ........ gal. .11%@.12% a ttteeeeeceeees DDL 2.20 
Powdered, ordinary ....-- ** 0534 @.07% Judson R.R. powder ...... = -10 15, cold test ..... ee 12% @.12% TIN—Croetals teeeeeee = 
Oxide, com’l white, 95% ... “* 09% | Dynamite (20% nitro-glycer- AU: ssiusunnaxnasnedion » * SEARO TORRE nis. cccvesece 45 
Com’l white, 957..+---++ = IM€)  --eeeeeeee erences - 13 CARE a a cnccxcssx eons’ .11@.12 | URANIUM—Oxide 2.250 3.00 
Com’l gray ---.+++- csoce = (30% nitro-glycerine) .... ‘ -14| Cylinder, dark steam ref.... “ .10%@.11% "ae a ree ip — es 
Sulphuret, com’l ......-+++ . -16 (40% nitro-glycerine) .... “ 15 et MEE ocvcoancsces 15%@.17%| Chloride ie” ss laanepee ce ; 
ARSENIC—White powd. .... “ -02% @.03% (50% nitro-glycerine) .... ‘* 16% LAght, Ditered <...c0csee. * -16%@.19 Chloride granular ........ x a 04440. 4% 
LS akon © 06% @.07 (G0% nitro-glycerine) .... “ 18] Extra cold test ......... “27% @.31% + pretense apiece cate ” 
ASPHALTUM— (75% nitro-glycerine) .... -21 Gasoline, 86°@90° ........ “ .15@.20 — ; 9 
Ventura, Cal. ..........-. -sh.ton 32.00| Glycerine for ultro, (32-2- Naphtha, crude, 68°@72°..bbl. 9.05 THE RARE EARTHS. 
Re cece LD ER OS .. Ib. 01%} @.08% 10° Be.) ..+--++0+ cooee “*  .1396@.13% | ‘Stove’? ......seeeeeeeeee Bal. 12% 
Egyptian, crude ........... “ .05%@.06 |FELDSPAR—Ground ........ sh.ton 8.00@9.00} Linseed, domestic raw .... “* -45@.46 |BORON—Nitrate ........... Ib. g 
Trinidad, refined ..... .++-8h.ton 35.00 |FLINT PEBBLES—Dan. Best.lg.ton 14.75 NTE .48 | CALCIUM—Tungstate 
San Valentino (Italian) ...lg.ton 16.00| French, Best ........+.++.- iad 11.75 Caleta, BAW ss.5502005. 15 SNS cvudeusccce  ™ 60 
Seyssel (French), mastic ..sh.ton 21.90 |FLUORSPAR— OZOKERITE ...... re oo BD 114% |CERIUM—Nitrate .......... “ 00 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary .. lb. .og| Am. lump. Ist grade ......s8h.ton 14.40 |PAINTS AND COLORS— DIDYMIUM—Nitrate ........ “ 95.00 
Belett 5.005 Beer agi soe) ae 03% 2d grade .....+.seeeeee * 18.90} Chrome green, common .... “ .05 |ERBIUM—Nitrate .....,.... “ 4.00 
UM Gravel and crushed, Ist gr ‘“‘ 13.40 PMED sisccccseccccsess .16 |GLUCINUM—Nitrate ........ “ 20.00 
BARIUM— 2d grade ..... ssuunened = 12.40 Yellow, common ........ ‘* -10% |LANTHANUM—Nitrate ..... “ 00 
mn CAINS .<-Aoe ii Ground, ist grade ...... “ 17.90 NE ices a .25 |LITHIUM—Nitrate ......... oz. 60 
a maa ib ia Ground, 2d grade ....... “ 16.50} Lampblack, com’l ......... “* .04% |STRONTIUM—Nitrate ...... Ib. 07@.)'% 
Cutecie, m'1 --uciittbe, Le %@.02) Foreign, lump ..........-. “ — 8.00@12.00 EEE sonacexscsesions 07 |THORIUM—Nitrate 49@50%. “ +50 
a sievanes eat ae a %@1.76 Ground ................ “*  11.60@14.00| Litharge, Am. pow’d ...... ‘“ .04%@.05% |URANIUM—Nitrate ......... oz. 2% 
*. 0 ae Srennsenm -05 |FULLER’S EARTH—Lump .100 lbs. .75 English flake ........... “‘ .08%@.08% |YTTRIUM—Nitrate ......... Ib. 41,00 
trate, powdered ......... 05% | Powdered ........0.cs00025 ** -80 Glassmakers’ ............ “ 07% @.08 |ZIRCONIUM—Nitrate ....... “ - 





Notz.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. Readers of the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JourNnaL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. 





